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TO 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, Esq. P. L. 

My dear Mr. Wordsworth, 

T HAVE received with great pleasure your permission to 
-*- inscribe to you this new edition of my Father's Biogra- 
phia Literaria, You will find in it some of the latest writings 
of my dear departed Husband ; — some too of my own, to 
which I know you will be indulgent; but my chief reason 
for dedicating it to you is, that it contains, though only in a 
brief and fragmentary form, an account of the Life and 
Opinions of your friend, S. T. Coleridge, in which I feel 
assured that, however you may dissent from portions of the 
latter, you take a high and peculiar interest. His name was 
early associated with your's from the time when you lived as 
neighbours, and both together sought the Muse, in the lovely 
Vale of Stowey. That this association may endure as long 
as you are both remembered, — that not only as a Poet, but 
as a Lover and a Teacher of Wisdom, my Father may con- 
tinue to be spoken of in connection with you, while your 
Mnritings become more and more fully and widely appre- 
ciated, is the dearest and proudest wish that I can form for 
his memory. 

I remain, dear Mr. Wordsworth, 

With deep affection, admiration, and respect, 

Your Child in heart and faithful Friend, 



SARA COLERIDGE. 



Regent's Park, 
January 30, 1847. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



npHIS new editioa of my Father's Bwgnqtkia Liieraria 
■^ was partly prepared for poUicatioii by his late Editor. 
The corrections of the text in the fiist nine or ten diapters of 
Vol. I. and in the first three or four of Vol. II. are by his 
hand ; the notes signed ^ Editor ** were written by him ; and 
he drew up the Biographical SuppUmenty (the first three chap- 
ters of it containing the Letters), which is placed at the end 
of the second volume. His work it has fidlen to me to com- 
plete, and the task has been interesting, though full of af- 
fecting remembrances, and brought upon me by the deepest 
sorrow of my life. The biographical sketch I have pub- 
lished as I found it, with trifling alterations and omissions, 
filling up a few gaps and supplying the mottoes. Had the 
writer himself taken it up again, he would probably have 
improved and continued it. 

I have only to add that my thanks are due to many kind 
friends, who have assisted me in my part of the undertaking 
with advice, information, or loan of books; especiaUy my 
Father's dear Friend and Fellow Student, Mr. Green, Arch- 
deacon Hare, and my brother-in-law, Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
I am also much indebted for help toward my work to Mr. 
Pickering, by whom a great number of the books referred to 
in the notes were placed in my hands. 
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INTRODUCTION. 




Mr, Coleridge s obligations to Schellingf and the 
unfair view of the subject presented in Black* 
wood^s Magazine. 

OME years ago, when the late Editor of 
my Father's works was distantly contem- 
plating a new edition of the Siographia 
Literaria, but had not yet begun to exa- 
mine the text carefully with a view to 
this object, his attention was drawn to an article in 
Blackwood's Magazine of March 1840, in which "the 
very large and unacknowledged appropriations it con* 
tains from the great German Philosopher ScheUing" 
are pointed out; and by this paper I have been di- 
rected to those passages in the works of Schelling and 
of Maasz, to which references are given in the following 
pages, — to most of them immediately, and to a few more 
through the strict investigation which it occasioned. 
Whether or no my Father's obligations to the great 
German Philosopher are virtually unacknowledged 
to the extent and with the unfairness which the writer 
of that article labours to prove, the reader of the pre- 
sent edition will be able to judge for himself; the facts 
of the case will be all before him, and from these, when 
the whole of them are fully and fairly considered^ I fee^V 
1 b 






vi Inconsistent Language 

assured ttiat by readers in general, — and I haie htA 
some experience on this point already, — no such m- 
jurious inferences as are contained in that paper ^l 
ever be drawn. ITie author, it must be observed, 
before commencing his argument, thinks fit to disclaim 
the belief, that conscious intentional plagiarism is im- 
putable to the object of his censure ; nevertheless, 
throughout great part of it, Mr. Coleridge is treated 
as an artful purloiner and selfish plunderer, who know- 
ingly robs others to enrich himself, both the tone and 
the language of the article expressing this and no 
other meaning. Such aspersions will not rest, I think 
they never have rested, upon Coleridge's name ; the 
protest here entered is a duty to his memory from 
myself rather than a work necessary to his vindication, 
and the remarks that follow are made less with a view 
to influence the opinions of others than to record my 
own. 

The charge brought against my Father by the au- 
thor of the article appears to be this, that, having 
borrowed largely from Schelling,' he has made no 
adequate acknowledgments of obligation to that philo- 
sopher, only such general admissions as are quite in- 
sufiicient to cover the extent of his debt; that his 
anticipatory defence against a charge of " ungenerous 
concealment or intentional plagiarism " is no defence 
at all ; and that his particular references are too few 
and inaccurate to vindicate him from having dealt 



> The passages borrowed by my Father from Schelling and 
Maasz are pointed out in this edition in notes at the foot of 
the pages where they occur. For the particulars and amount of 
the debt, therefore, readers are referred to the body of the work, 
cliapters v. vii. viii. ix. xii. in the first volume. 



of Mr. Coleridge* s Accuser. vii 

unfairly toward the author from whom he has taken 
so much. The plaintiff opens his case with giving as 
the whole of this defence of my Father's, — (that it is 
not the whole will appear in the sequel,) — certain 
parts of a passage upon Schelling that occurs in the 
ninth chapter of the Biographia Literaria ; and al- 
though, in that passage, the author desires, that, '* what- 
ever in this or any future work of his .resembles or 
coincides with the doctrines of his German prede- 
cessor though contemporary be wholly attributed to 
him" yet he insists that Coleridge has defrauded 
Schelling of his due, and seeks to support the im- 
peachment on these two grounds, first that very " ab- 
sence of distinct references to his books," which he 
himself plainly admits and particularly accounts for ; 
or, in the accuser s own words, his omission of specific 
acknowledgments in the instances in which he was 
indebted to him; secondly, his having affirmed that 
he had in some sort anticipated the system which he 
proposed to teach. 

Now it must be remarked, by way of preliminary, 
that no man can properly be said to defraud another, 
nor ought to be so spoken of, who has not a fraudulent 
intention : but it never yet has been proved, after all 
the pains that have been taken to this effect, that Mr. 
Coleridge intended to deprive Schelling of any part of 
the honour that rightfully belongs to him, or that he 
has, by Mr, Coleridge's means, been actually deprived 
of it, even for an hour. With regard to the first 
ground of accusation, it is doubtless to be regretted 
by every friend of the accused, that he should have 
adopted so important a portion of the words and 
thoughts of Schelling without himself making those 
distinct and accurate references, which he might havef 



viii Mn.CJj Literary HaMts indicative of 

known would eventually be required as surely as hiQ 
succeeded in his attempt to recommend the metapby* 
sical doctrines contajned in them to the attention of 
students in this country. Why did IVlr. Coleridge act 
thus, subjecting himself, as he might well have anti- 
cipated, aware as he was of the hostile spirit against 
bis person and principles, that existed in many quar- 
ters, to suspicion from the illiberal, and contumelious 
treatment at the hands of the hard and unscrupulous ? 
Why he so acted those who best knew him can well 
understand, without seeing in his conduct evidence of 
unconscientiousness : thei/ see the truth of the matter 
to be this, that to give those distinct and accurate 
references, for the neglect of which he is now so 
severely arraigned, would have caused him muqh 
trouble of a kind to him peculiarly irksome, and that 
he dispensed himself from it in the belief, that the 
general declaration which he had made upon the sub- 
ject was sufficient both for Schelling and for himself. 
This will be the more intelligible when it is borae in 
mind, that, as all who knew his literary habits will 
believe, the passages from Schellirig, which he wove 
into his work, were not transcribed ybr the occasion^ 
but merely transferred from his note-book • into the 
text, some of them, in all likelihood, not even from 
his note-book immediately, but from recollection of 
its contents. It is most probable that he mistoo]^ 
some of these translated passages for compositions of 
his own, and quite improbable, as all who know his 
careless ways will agree, that he should have noted 
down accurately the particular works and portions of 
works from which they came. 

" But even with the fullest conviction," says Arch- 
deacon Hare, " that Coleridge cannot have been guilty 



Bodily Languor and an incautious Mind, ix 

of intentional plagiarism, the reader will, probably, 
deem it strange, that he should have transferred half 
a dozen pages of Schilling into his volume without 
ktiy reference to their source. And strange it un- 
doubtedly is. The only way I cah see of accounting 
for it is from his practice of keeping note-books or 
journals of his thoughts, filled with observations and 
brief dissertations on such matters as happened to 
strike him, with a sprinkling now and then of extracts 
and abstracts from the books he was reading. If the 
name of the author from whom he took an extract was 
left out, he might easily, years after, forget whose pro- 
perty it was, especially when he had made it in some 
measure his own, by transfusing it into his own Eng- 
lish. That this may happen I know from experience, 
having myself been lately puzzled by a passage which 
I had translated from Kant some years ago, and which 
cost me a good deal of search, before I ascertained 
that it was not my own."^ 

My Father says himself, in the ninth chapter of this 
work, " I have not indeed (eheu f res angusta domi f) 
been hitherto able to procure more than two of his 
books, viz. the first volume of his collected Tracts, and 
his System of Transcendental Idealism; to which, 
however, I must add a small pamphlet against Fichte, 
the spirit of which was to my feelings painfully incon- 
gruous with the principles, and which (with the usual 
allowance afibrded to an antithesis) displayed the love 
of wisdom rather than the wisdom of love." From 
this pamphlet (entitled Darlegung &c. JEarposition of 
the true relation of the Philosophy of Nature to the 

* From Mr. Hare's defence of Coleridge in the British Ma- 
gazine of January 1835, pp. ^0, 21. 
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hand ; the notes signed ** Editor '' were written by him ; and 
he drew up the Biographical Supplement, (the first three chap- 
ters of it containing the Letters), which is placed at the end 
of the second volume. His work it has fallen to me to com- 
plete, and the task has been interesting, though full of af- 
fecting remembrances, and brought upon me by the deepest 
sorrow of my life. The biographical sketch I have pub- 
lished as I found it, with trifling alterations and omissions, 
filling up a few gaps and supplying the mottoes. Had the 
writer himself taken it up again, he would probably have 
improved and continued it. 

I have only to add that my thanks are due to many kind 
friends, who have assisted me in my part of the undertaking 
with advice, information, or loan of books; especially my 
Father's dear Friend and Fellow Student, Mr. Green, Arch- 
deacon Hare, and my brother-in-law, Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
I am also much indebted for help toward my work to Mr. 
Pickering, by whom a great number of the books referred to 
in the notes were placed in my hands. 
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INTRODUCTION. 




Mr. Coleridge s obligations to Schellingy and the 
unfair view of the subject presented in Black" 
wood^s Magazine. 

0M£ years ago, when the late Editor of 
my Father s works was distantly contem- 
plating a new edition of the JBiographia 
Literaria, but had not yet begun to exa* 
mine the text carefully with a view to 
this object, his attention was drawn to an article in 
Blackwood's Magazine of March 1840, in which " the 
very large and unacknowledged appropriations it con-» 
tains from the great German Philosopher SchelUng" 
are pointed out; and by this paper I have been di- 
rected to those passages in the works of Schelling and 
of Maasz, to which references are given in the following 
pages, — to most of them immediately, and to a few more 
through the strict investigation which it occasioned. 
Whether or no my Father's obligations to the great 
German Philosopher are virtually unacknowledged 
to the extent and with the unfairness which the writer 
of that article labours to prove, the reader of the pre- 
sent edition will be able to judge for himself; the facts 
of the case will be all before him, and from these, when 
the whole of them are fully and fairly considered, I feel 
1 b 



vi Inconsistent Language 

ftsstlred .that by readers in general, — and I have had 
some experience on this point already, — no such in- 
jurious inferences as are contained in that paper will 
ever be drawn. ITie author, it roust be observed, 
before commencing his argument, thinks fit to disclaim 
the belief, that conscious intentional plagiarism is im- 
putable to the object of his censure ; nevertheless, 
throughout great part of it, Mr. Coleridge is treated 
as an artful purloiner and selfish plunderer, who know- 
ingly robs others to enrich himself, both the tone and 
the language of the article expressing this and no 
other meaning. Such aspersions will not rest, I think 
they never have rested, upon Coleridge's name ; the 
protest here entered is a duty to his memory from 
myself rather than a work necessary to his vindication, 
and the remarks that follow are made less with a view 
to influence the opinions of others than to record my 
own. 

The charge brought against my Father by the au- 
thor of the article appears to be this, that, having 
borrowed largely from Schelling,' he has made no 
adequate acknowledgments of obligation to that philo- 
sopher, only such general admissions as are quite in- 
suflicient to cover the extent of his debt; that his 
anticipatory defence against a charge of " ungenerous 
concealment or intentional plagiarism '' is no defence 
at all ; and that his particular references are too few 
and inaccurate to vindicate him from having dealt 



* The passages borrowed by my Father from Schelling and 
Maasz are pointed out in this edition in notes at the foot of 
the pages where they occur. For the particulars and amount of 
the debt, therefore, readers are referred to the body of the work, 
chapters v. vii. viii. ix. zii. in the first volume. 
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unfsurly toward the author from whom he has taken 
80 much. The plaintiff opens his case with giving as 
the whole of this defence of my Father's, — (that it is 
not the whole will appear in the sequel,)— certain 
parts of a passage upon Schelling that occurs in the 
ninth chapter of the Biographia Literaria ; and al- 
though, in that passage, the author desires, that, '^ what- 
ever in this or any future work of his .resemhles or 
coincides with the doctrines of his German prede- 
cessor though contemporary he wholly attributed to 
him" yet he insists that Coleridge has defrauded 
Schelling of his due, and seeks to support the im- 
peachment on these two grounds, first that very " ah'* 
sence of distinct references to his books," which he 
himself plainly admits and particularly accounts for ; 
or, in the accuser's own words, his omission of specific 
acknowledgments in the instances in which he was 
indebted to him; secondly, his having affirmed that 
he had in some sort anticipated the system which he 
proposed to teach. 

Now it must be remarked, by way of preliminary, 
that no man can properly be said to defraud another, 
nor ought to be so spoken of, who has not a fraudulent 
intention : but it never yet has been proved, after all 
the pains that have been taken to this effect, that Mr. 
Coleridge intended to deprive Schelling of any part of 
the honour that rightfully belongs to him, or that he 
has, by Mr. Coleridge's means, been actually deprived 
of it, even for an hour. With regard to the first 
ground of accusation, it is doubtless to be regretted 
by every friend of the accused, that he should have 
adopted so important a portion of the words and 
thoughts of Schelling without himself making those 
distinct and accurate references, which he ml^lvlVva;?;^ 
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ksstlred .that by readef s in general, — and I hate Iiaii)^^ 
Bbme experience on this point already, — no such iti.. 
jurious inferences as are contained in that paper Wi7/ 
fever be drawn. ITie author, it roust be observed, 
before commencing his argument, thinks fit to disclaim 
the belief, that conscious intentional plagiarism is im- 
putable to the object of his censure ; nevertheless, 
throughout great part of it, Mr. Coleridge is treated 
as an artful purloiner and selfish plunderer, who know- 
ingly robs others to enrich himself, both the tone and 
the language of the article expressing this and no 
other meaning. Such aspersions will not rest, I think 
they never have rested, upon Coleridge's name ; the 
protest here entered is a duty to his memory from 
myself rather than a work necessary to his vindication, 
and the remarks that follow are made less with a view 
to influence the opinions of others than to record my 
own. 

The charge brought against my Father by the au- 
thor of the article appears to be this, that, having 
borrowed largely from Schelling,' he has made no 
adequate acknowledgments of obligation to that philo- 
sopher, only such general admissions as are quite in- 
sufficient to cover the extent of his debt; that his 
anticipatory defence against a charge of " ungenerous 
concealment or intentional plagiarism '' is no defence 
at all ; and that his particular references are too few 
&nd inaccurate to vindicate him from having dealt 



• > The passages borrowed by my Father from Schelling and 
Maasz are pointed out in this edition in notes at the foot, of 
the pages where they occur. For the particulars and amount of 
the debt, therefore, readers are referred to the body of the work, 
chapters v» vii. viii. ix. xii. in the first volume. 
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were delivered ** before Mr. Scl^legel gave his on tbt 
same subjects at. Vienna," — ^^(1 believe it was in 1804, 
previously to his departure for Malta,) — he put forth 
the same general principles of criticism as in the folr 
lowing courses; so that whatever substantial agree- 
ment there might be between them, on this heady must 

be co-incidence. 

It was said of my Father by his late Editor, that, 

*^ in thinking passionately of the principle, he forgot 
the authorship — and sowed beside many waters, if 
peradventure some chance seedling might take root 
and bear fruit to the glory of God and the spirituali- 
zation of man.** ^ He was ever more intent upon 
tlie pursuit and enunciation of truth than alive to the 
collateral benefits that wait upon it, as it is the ex- 
clusive property of this or that individual. The in- 
cautious way in which he acted upon this impulse 
was calculated to bring him under suspicion with 
those to whose minds any such feeling was alien and 
inconceivable. Yet no unprejudiced person, who re- 
views my Father*s life, on an intimate acquaintance 
with it, will deny that he showed an unusual disregard 
of this property in thought, where his own interests 
were concerned, and that he spent in letters and mar- 
ginal notes, and in discourse at all times and to all 
auditors a great deal both of thought and brilliant 
illustration, which a more prudential and self-interested 
man would have kept back and presented in a form 
better fitted to procure for himself a permanent re<* 
ward; that he would spend time and labour on a 
critical examination of the works of others, and earnest 
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consideration of their affairs, for their sakes only, m i 
manner almost peculiar to himself. If he was not al^ 
ways sufficiently considerate of other men's property, 
he was profuse of his own ; and, in truth, such was 
his temper in regard to all froperty^ of what kind 
soevei* ; he did not enough regard or value it whether 
for himself or his neighbour. Nor is it proof to the 
contrary that he did at times speak of his share in the 
promulgation of truth and awakening of reflection, and 
of the world*s unthankfulness. This he did, rather ia 
self defence, when he was accused of neglecting to em- 
ploy or of misemploying his natural gifts, than from 
an inordinate desire to parade and exalt them. He 
was goaded into some degree of egotism by the charges 
continually brought against him, that he suffered his 
powers to lie dormant, or to spend themselves in a 
fruitless activity. But they who spoke thus on the 
one hand under-rated his actual achievements, the im- 
portance of which time and trial were to discov^, 
since speculations like his shew what they are worth 
in the using, and come into use but slowly ; and on the 
other hand, over-rated his powers of literary execution* 
They were struck by his marked intellectual gifts, hot 
took no note of his intellectual impediments, — weie 
not aware that there was a want of proportion in the 
faculties of his mind, which would always have pn^ 
vented him from making many or good books ; for, 
even had he possessed the ordinary amount of skill in 
the arranging and methodizing of thought with a view 
to publication and in reference to the capacities of i 
volume, this would have been inadequate to the needs 
of one whose genius was ever impelling him to trace 
things down to their deepest source, and to follow 
them out in their remotest ramifications. His powers^ 



And his »" ^Body did him grievous wrong.'* xix 

compounded and balanced as they were, enabled him 
to do that which he did, and possibly that alone. 

Great as was the activity of his intellect in its own 
congenial sphere, he wanted that agility of mind, 
which can torn the understanding from its wonted 
mode of movement to set it upon new tasks necessary 
to the completeness and efficiency of what has been 
produced of another kind, but uninteresting in them- 
g^ves to the mind of the producer. He loved to go 
forward, expanding and ennobling the soul of his 
teaching, and hated the trouble of turning back to look 
after its body. To the healthful and vigorous such 
trouble appears nothing, simply because they are 
healthful and vigorous ; but to feel all exertion a la- 
bour, all labour pain and weariness, this is the very 
symptom of disease and its most grievous consequence. 

The nerveless languor, which, after early youth, be- 
came almost the habit of his body and bodily mind, 
which to a great degree paralysed his powers both of 
rest and action, precluding by a torpid irritability their 
happy vicissitude, — rendered all exercises difficult to 
him except of thought and imagination flowing onward 
freely and in self-made channels ; for these brought 
with them their own warm atmosphere to thaw the 
chains of frost that bound his spirit. Soon as that 
spontaneous impulse was suspended, the apathy and 
sadness induced by his physical condition reabsorbed 
his mind, as sluggish mists creep over the valley when 
the breeze ceases to blow ; and to counteract it he 
lacked any other sufficient stimulus : 

^ . With lips unbrightened, wreathless brow, I stroll ; 
And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul ! 
Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve. 
And hope, without an object, cannot live. 



X2C: Despondence from m<wt ftf Sympathy* 

.He had no hope of gainfu:! popularity, even froA 
the most laborious efforts ,that he was capable .of 
making ; nor would this in itself have been an ade- 
quate o.bject of hope to him, without a further 90% 
more deeply satisfying, a dream of which was ever uo" 
bracing his mind, but which life, such as. he had made 
it, and such as it was given him from above, hadvQfit 
afforded. Then the complaints and warnings. from "ill 
quarters," of the obscurity of his prose writings, wcw^ 
as he expressed it-, like '' cold water poured " upon ha^i 
It may be questioned whether they who thus jcomr 
plained were making any attempt to meet him hitf 
way, — whether they had done their part toward upr 
derstauding what they called unintelligible.. It is t^ 
chief use and aim of writings of such a character m 
his to excite the reader to think, — to draw out of \m 
mind a native flame rather than to make it bright ior 
a moment by the reflection of aHen fires. All literaij 
productions indeed demand some answering movement 
on the part of readers, but, in common cases, the mo- 
tion required is so easy, so much in known ways ao4 
smooth well-beaten tracks, that it seems spontaneow 
and is more like rest than labour. This is the diffi- 
culty with which introducers of new thought have to 
contend; the minds that are to receive these acoe*- 
sions must themselves, in order to their reception nf 
them, be renewed proportionately, renewed not froiB 
without alone, but by co-operation from within,— -t 
process full of conflict and struggle, like the fermenting 
of raw juices into generous wines. Though my Father 
understood this well in the end, he was by no meam 
prepared for it, and for all its consequences, in the 
beginning ; coming upon him as it did, it acted as t 
narcotic, and by deepening his despondency increased 



Iws Kt^at7 inertncssi Spttiking^ of ♦* The'Fri^tad'' he 
ttbserves; " Throughout these Essays the want of illns- 
ttotive etattapleis and iraried exposition is the main die;- 
ftkst, and was occasioned by the hauntirtg dread <rf 
being' tedious." . - 

The Biographid Literaria he composed at that pe- 
riod of his Hfe when his health was most deranged, and 
kis mind most subjected to the influence of bodily dis- 
^der. It bears marks of this throughout, for it is even 
IMS niethodical in its arrangement than any of his other 
Wdrks. Up to a certain point the author pursues his 
'fiian of writing his literary life, but, in no long time 
fais ** slack hand " abandons its grasp of the subject^ 
and thfe book is filled out to a certain size, with such 
miscellaneous contents of his desk as seem least re- 
inote from it. To say, with the writer in Blackwood, 
that he stopped short in the process of unfolding a 
theory of the imagination, merely because he had 
icome to the end of all that Schelling had taught con. 
ceming it, and thus to account for the abrupt termina- 
tion of the first volume, is to place the matter in a per- 
fectly false light ; he broke down in the prosecution of his 
'whole scheme, the regular history of his literary life 
%nd opinions, and this not for want of help in one par- 
ticular line, but because his energies for regular com- 
position in any line were deserting him, at least for a 
time. It is suggested, that " interspersed throughout 
the works of Schelling, glimpses and indications are 
to be found of some stupendous theory on the subject 
of the imagination ;" that Coleridge expected to " catch 
and unriddle these shadowy intimations,'' but that, 
finding himself unable to do this, he ** had nothing else 
for it but to abandon his work altogether, and leave 
his readers in the lurch.'' What these glimpses of a 
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" stupendous theory*' are, and where lihej we, exc^ 
"^ throughout the works of Schelling," the aanoimceff 
does not inform us : his own imagination may kare 
discovered to him what was never discerned hy Coh* 
ridge, in all whose notes upoji Schelling not a hint is 
given of this stupendous theory in embryo. In the 
last part of the Transcendental Idealism^ which relates 
to the Philosophy of Art, at p. 473, a passage occurs in 
which the poetic faculty and the productive intuitioa 
are identified, and that which is active in hoth, tiMtt 
one and the same, declared to he the Imagination't 
hut this appears to he the crown and completion of a 
system already laid down, not a germ of a system to 
be evolved in future. The Imagination is also oha- 
racterized in aphorisms 34, 35, of Schelling's Wissen^ 
schaftliche Ahhandlungen ; but we must strain our 
eyes very much to find any indications of a grand 
philosophical design thereJ I suspect that this ^< stu- 
pendous theory" has its habitation in the clouds of the 
accuser's fancy, — clouds without watery though black 
as if they were big with showers of rain. 

The extent of Schelling's teaching on the subject iif 
the Imagination my father well knew before he com- 
menced the Biographia Literaria^ and he must also 
have known how far he was able to '^ catch and unrid- 
dle his shadowy intimations ; '' what he did not know 
or sufficiently consider was the space, which such • 
disquisition ought to occupy in his work, and the re- 
lation which it had to his undertaking. But for thf 
failure of his powers, he might have recast what he 



7 I have asked two students of SchelliDg if they ever met with 
this theory in traversing bis works, but could learn nothing of it 
from either of thenu 
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had already written, and given it snoh shape andiph)- 
portions, as would have made it seem suitable to th6' 
work in which he was engs^ed. Of this effort h^ 
felt incapable, and the letter was ^ devised in order' 4b 
enable him to print what he had already written wiih^ 
out farther trouble. But he still cherished the intenb 
tka of continuing the subject, thus commenced, in^it 
future work, which was to explain his system of thought 
at large, and to this object he. devoted much time and 
thought, during the latter years of his life, — with what 
fruit will, it is to be hoped, hereafter appear in a phi- 
losophical work by his friend and fellow student Mr. 
Green. 

' The second great ground of accusation against my 
father is his having laid claim to '' the main and funda-^ 
mental ideas " of Schelling*s system. *' We ourselves," 
says the critic, '* in our day have had some small deal- 
ings with ' main and ^ndamental ideas,' and we know 
thus much about them, that it is very easy for any 
man or for every man to have them ; the difficulty is 
in bringing them intelligibly, eflfectively, and articu- 
lately out, — in elaborating them into clear and intel- 
ligible shapes/' He proceeds to illustrate his argu- 
ment, on the hint of an expression used by Mr. Gill- 
man, in his Life of Coleridge, with a choice simile. 
** Wasps," says he, "and even "other insects, which I 
decline naming after him, " are, we suppose, capable 
of collecting the juice of flowers, and this juice may be 
called their ^ fundamental ideas ; ' but the bee alone is 
a genius among flies, because he alone can put forth 
his ideas in the shape of honey, and make the break- 
fast-table glad." True or false, all this has little to 
do with anjrthing that my father has said in the ^to- 
graphia Literaria* As for the bare " raw materiaV^ 
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(to use the critic's own expression,) out of whiekiiitelV 
lectual systems are jbrmed, it is postiessed by eyeKy 
human heing, from Adam to his children of the fci^ 
sent day, by one just as much as another. .ClodpaM} 
who draw no lines save with the plough acrossrihe 
field, have all the geometry folded up in their raimls 
that Euclid unfolded in his book ; Kant's doctrine of 
pure reason is a web woven out of stuff that is in evei^ 
man's brain ; and the simplest Christian is implieiHji 
as great a divine as Thomas Aquinas. But when a 
man declares that the fundamental ideas- of « system 
are bom and matured in his mind, he evidently meani^ 
not merely that he possesses the mere material "«r 
elements of the system, but that the system itself, m 
to its leading points and most general positions, ihas 
been evolved from the depths of his spirit by his qmn 
independent efforts ; this has certainly more relatkli 
to the wrought honey than to the raw. My fatbei^x 
allegation, that the principal points of Schelling's sy» 
tem were not new to him when he found them uttered 
in Schelling's words shall be considered presently $ fail 
own full belief of what he asserted, I, of course, do not 
make matter of question or debate. >;- 

First however, reverting for a moment to the simfla 
of the " wasps,'^ I beg to observe, that even if sucb 
insects might suck the juice of flowers if they woujd, 
mechanically might, (though their organs are not 
adapted for the purpose like those of bees,} yet it if 
certain that instinctively they never do. In vain ffff 
them not only the '* violets blow," but all the breathhi| 
spring beside. On the other hand, a habit of search 
ing the nectaries of delicate blossoms, far sought^fM 
heights or in hidden glades, has been found by natu- 
ralists to be generally connected with honey-making 
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fkculties ; and thus, .^itfaotit admitting any prbper fin* 
alf^y heVmt j^over-jfidce-and fundamentai idea^i'l 
will scyfaT avail myseif-of theillastrationasto sagg^t 
t^t^ in like manner j he wlio songht truth far and nJear, 
amid the pages of abstruse and neglected metaphysi- 
cians of former timesj and discovered the merits of nelt 
dnes, jnst sprung up in a foreign country, before they 
were recognized in his own, was probably led to such 
r^»earc;hes by some special aptitude for studies of thk 
nature and powers of thought in the same line. The 
wasps and baser flies of literature neither collect jnice 
nor make honey ; they only buzz and sting, flitting 
AToaod the well spread board, to which theff have 
never furnished one wholesome morsel, to the dis^- 
tarbance c^ those who sit thereat ; a meddlesome but 
not, like certain wasps of old, the manliest race,^ for 
tiiey most attack those who have the powers of the 
world least on their side, or, being gone out of this 
world altogether, can neither resist nor retnm their 
violence. Time was that when a lion died bees depo- 
sited tiieir sweets in his carcase ; but nowj too often^ 
wasps and vulgar flies gather about the dead lion, to 
shed upon his motionless remains only what is bitter 
and offensive I^ 

' dvBpiKutrarov ykvoQ, Barne, v. 1077. 

9 '< ^o sooner is the lion dead tlian these hungry flesh-flies 
swarm about him, verifying a part only of Samson's riddle, they 
find tneat, but they produce no sweetness/' Omniaha; 1. p« 
!2^; 1 certainly did not reeollect this sentence when' I 'Wrote 
the sentence above. My father did toot, recolteci Samson Ago- 

Qi3tQSil. 136, 

" When insupportably. bis foot advaoc^d-^" 
at the time of bis wHting i* the FraHCi, - t 
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''to insects of this class too mucli countehahde Ss 
given by the tone and spirit in which Mr. Colerid^*^ 
censor conducts his ftrgmnent. In order to find' fjR 
ttiatter of accusation against him, he puts itito liTs 
Words a great deal which they do not of thenlBC^ifcs 
ebntain. According to him my Father's language' iiti- 
inmates, that what he was about to teach of the iii&if^ 
clSendental system in the JBiographia Lit&tdf*iid'^i/iii 
not only his own by some degree of anticipati6ii,*KiaS 
his own and no one's else — that " he was prepari^'ttf 
pour from the lamp of ah original, thotigh b6ri^Sp^ 
thhiker a flood of new light upon the dsirk dobtiidildilpf 
which he so genially coincided,^* Now sd ikt' f^A 
pretending to pour a flood of new light upon the dqfe- 
trines of Schelling, he not only speaks of him as'^^ifi^ 
founder of the Philosophy of Nature and most dnc- 
cessful improver of the Dynamic system,"* but \<}&^ 
dares that to him '* we owe the completion^ and Vhe 
most important victories of this revolution in'^l^ 
losophy.*' ' ' He calls Schelling his predecessor tho'dgK 
contemporary. Predecessor in what ? Surely in t' '""" 
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" When insupportably adyancing i<: 

Her arm made mockery of the warriour's tramp.*' . ■, ,^ 

Mr. Dequincc^ represented him at denying the debt to MiUqpk 
Now I verily think that I had never read the passage iii..tJi|| 
Omniana, when the lion illustration occurred to me; I never 
yet have read the book through, though I have had ft withm 
reach all my life. It is not worth acknowledging like the ether; 
bat this and a thousand similar facts make me feel how much of 
co-incidence in such matters is possible. If my father had read 
Samson Agonvstes,BXi\\ he may have thought that he should hvlH 
written the line even if be had not. ' ''' 

*® Biog, Lit, vol. 1. chap. ix. ' '• 

"lb. 
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san^e ,(]l9ctriDes w}^iQh he was about to unfold, l^hat 
be, hc^ not ooiginally learned the general conceptions 
e|f , this philosophy ,from Rebelling he does indeed af- 
fijqn^\>i^ he expressly ascribes them to Schelling a^ 
the^ discoverer and first, teacher^ nor does he daim to 
b^; considered the authpr of the system in any sense or 
in^^y degree. All he lays claim to, and that only by 
anticjpi^tion, as what he hoped to achieve, is '' the ho- 
oo^roj^irendering it intplli^blc; to his countrymen^" 
fuid of. applying it to "the most awful of subjects for 
tl)<^ most important of purposes : " and certainly in, the 
2qp]^lic^ti9n of philosophical principles to the explana- 
^cm% and> as he believed^ support of the Catholic, fai.th, 
by, ^bich means /the soundness of the principles them- 
sf^yes is f;ested,he had a walk of his own in which ''no 
German that ever breathed *' has preceded or put- 
stjipped him.^ 

Plainly enough it was the sum of his future labours 
in. the furtherance of truth, not his metaphysical doc- 
trines, alone, but his entire system of thought that he 
bad R contemplation, when he intimated a confident 
belief, that the work he should produce would " appear 
to be the offspring of his own spirit by better tests 
than the mere reference to dates : '' and although his 
actual perftnrmahce fell very far short of what he was 
e^reff inspecting to perform, yet surely his writings itt 
hirge contain an amount of original thought sufficietlt 
to render this anticipatory pretension at least not ridi- 

^ 1 '«t{it«l r •' < • .11 ,..,■;■■*' 

I , 

f ^' Mr. Dequincejr. said of him, with reference to another ap- 
plication of his thoughts, that ** he spun daily, from the loom gf 
bis own magical brain, theories more gorgeous hy far, and sup- 
ported by a pomp and luxury of ioiages^such ,as np German that 
ever breathed could have emulated in his dreams.^* 
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culous. That bis meaniog was Uuis genenV 
clearly appears from the circumstance l^t^ jiut be- 
fore this appeal concerning his originalitj oi andMirt 
ship, he refers to his design of applying pbilotophjji.li 
religion ; and without doubt his religious philoiO|ii9' 
differed materially from that of the great Genaaa^ 
In connexion too with the same subject he mentittM' 
" this or any future work of his \ so that to tuppPiS- 
him, when he thus expressed himself, to have bid ii: 
his mind*s eye just that portion of his teaehiog in th«- 
B, L. which he had borrowed or was to barrow Inil- 
Schelling, is gratuitous indeed.^ Is it eoneeiviiU^, 
that Mr. Coleridge would have appealed to testa 4f. 
originality, which his future writings were to fumiflk 
had he not believed in his heart that they would fm* 
nish those tests ? — ^that he would have defied A-coii^ 
panson of dates, had he been claiming originafitgji 
merely on the score of what he had conscioualj bar-. 
rowed? 

But that pretension of his to having anticipated 
much of what Schelling taught has been treated witk 
vehement scorn, as a mere pretence. 

His accordance with the German Philosopher^ it ia 
peremptorily asserted, could not have been co-inaiA 
dence, because he gave forth Schelling's own doctvine. 
in Schelling's own words, without any importaat ad^ 
dition or variation. ^^ Genial coincidences, Ibrsootlil 



'* liis good friend in tbe Kd. Review of Aug. 1817, Mep^tbU 
matter io k truer light, for be saya Mr. C. *' proceeds to defead 
bimaelf agaiatt tbe charge of plagiarism » of which he ausfwets 
that be may be suspected by tlie readers of Scblegel and ScMn-. 
ling, when he comes to uofuld, infulueu of time, the B»yitiio«i 
laws of the diama and the baman mind." Fa$ eU ei cA 
Juvari, 



where* every one word of the o»e^ aathov tdllies-wtih^ 
erery one word of the' other I • ■ That it is ill-judged • 
in lany man to tell the ^orld^in his own* faTour, ona^ 
tittle more than he is prepared to proves I have xk) in-^- 
te^tion to dispute, nor is it for the sake of maintaih-^ 
ing" my father's claims as a metaphysical seer, that I' 
trovihle myself with the above position: for another^* 
reason^ more deeply concerning, I must contend, that 
hAs having neither added to, nor varied from, the doC'^ 
trkies of iSchelling does not make it clear as noon-day^ 
tlHbt he bad not some original insight into them, nor !# 
even his adoption of Schelling's words any absolutes 
pi^ofj that he had in no degree anticipated their *c7i*^- 
There can be no reasonable doubt, that he was at least 
in the same line of thought with him, — was in searchof 
what Schelling discovered — before he met with his wri- 
tings ; and on this point it is to be remarked, that the 
writer in Blackwood, though he professes to give the 
whole of Mr. Coleridge's defence, omits a very impor*. 
tant part of it, that in which he accounts for his aver- 
red coincidence with the German writer, and thus 
establishes its probability.^* True enough it is that the 
transcendental doctrine contained in the Biographies 
lAieraria is conveyed for the most part in the lan- 
guage of Schelling, and this seems to shew, that he had 
nt^t fOnmed into a regular composition any identicat 
views of his own before he read that author's works ; ** 

^^ See, in tbd niath chapter of this work* the passage' bogiu- 
niog, " We had studied in the same school— '* vo). 1. p. 164. ■ 
- ** Tiiie admission refera to such parts of the book as expressly^ - 
coorey the transcendental doctrine. Certain observations ^ 
reKgions philosophy cited by Mr. Coleridge be declares hiai- 
setf Co have anticipated in writing; A few sentences witlt' 
i/v'hicb he prefaces the extract in the ninth chapter, ^UvcViVcKt>% 
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but ^that the mam conceptions oi SchelliiDg'B sj^ten 
irere whodl j new to his mind, when he met with them 
there, cannot be determided by any such test. 
' Coincidences in the discoireries of science are mor^ 
common, especially among contemporaries, than in tbf 
jbroducts of fancy and imagination, because these ai)^ 
not, like the last, mere arbitrary combinations of m^^ 
terials drawn from the storehouse of the i]^pi¥ar|^ 
Capable of being infinitely varied ; but rev^a^n^M o| 
trtiiths which manifest themselres, one and the sam^j 
to every inquirer who goes far enough in a cert^ 
direction of thought to meet with them-^which lie iq 



been stroDgly animadverted upon, I give,here, together with tJkii 
defence of them, in order to avoid any recurrence to the p^a^ 
subject hereafter : " While I in part translate the following o^ 
servations from a contemporary writer of the C!ontinent« let nn 
be permitted to premise, that I might have transesibed .tl|f 
sabstance from memoranda of my own, which were writlMi 
many years before his pamphlet was given to the world ; ^99^ 
that I prefer another's words to my own, partly as a tribute 4'M 
to priority of publication ; but still more from the pleasur^.-{)| 
sympathy in a case where co-incidence only was possible." 
** This passage," says my Father's late Editor, " is noted wllh 
particalar acrimony by the writer in Blackwood, as *' outngiag 
common sense and the capacities of human belief," with, biqiii 
Kbout " cool assurance,'' and ** taking upon him to say," and4M 
lik^. And why all this ? Is there anything in the ^bstatlH 
or leading thought in the following paragraph so pecutiwr^snl 
extraordinary, as to make it incredible, that the SBme,^Qay 
have passed through the mind of such a man as even tbia wiA 
ter seems to admit Mr. Coleridge to have been 1 He stwditfdill 
Germany in- 1798, and Schelling's pamphlet was publisb«i| ia 
1806b The writer cannot comprehend how Mr. C. could-Mte 
open him to say, ** that co«inoidence only was possible.*' iAddN 
case^'^^ exce|)t on the giwind, that it was impossible for 
man being to write anything but what he (Mr. C.) had wi 
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tber {yaOii of^tli^ bnfiiati intellect, and mast be arrived at« 
wheli it' h«s made a certain prq^ress in its pre-appointed 
course, far all scientific product two factors are re- 
q<ili]liid;'ener^ of thought in the discoverer, and a 
s^fedfld state of prepanrtiion for the particular advance 
ftt'the state' of science itself. Real Idealism could 
n§Ver have dawned on the mind of Schelling had he 
■A^'b^to bom into the meridian light of the Idealism 
^ Kiemty which was surely founded on the Idealism of 
BiMel^y.' is it anything then so very incredible, 
HM ft man, fit)m his childhood an ardent metaphysical 
iriqui^ef , 'who had gone through the same preparatory 



BefeM." And yiet no bntnan being but one conM ever suppose 
MrMr. Coleridge meant any snch folly. What can he simpler? 
f6b Mf% he had before 1806 noted down — and his friends and 
M ^emiefh-^tbat he should have such still !)— know his habit 
■l''thk |iartieiilmr-^the substance, that is, as most people under* 
Maiitf it» the general thought of the paragraph. If that were so, 
tere tntving beeoi no personal intercourse between Schelling 
Wik CMeridge, coincidence, in Italics or Roman, was only pod- 
tfblBFki the case. 

A''«tomplaint is also made that a passage of 49 lines com- \ 

fifMng dx ooly of original writing, should be said to be only in 
pflfttfMMiIated; which Coleridge never said. " The followiag 
fllMtiittone ** very obviously extend to the words " WilUam 
l/iH-^ two pages beyond the 49 lines; of the whole it is truly 
Mii}*tfi«t itk partly translated, about one half of it, in difie»- ^ 
im rp m iM f-mot being so. H. N. C. 

^.m^MNi"tfaiS fklse suppoeitton that my father referred only to ^ 
tlnr?49>linM in his acknowledgment, he is not only attacked 
9Htitm%ttg i^ken of them as in fktrt tnaulated, but declared 
m hmh^ikm witfaobt aeknowledgment **two other long sen- 
titoi^'lioia the lOttrhgung,** which occur in the following para* 
|l^)l^ and wfaich^ because he altered them a little for the 
»-he is Mfvoached with having '* curiously transmog> 



discipline ^'ith ScheUing!, b^r irefleotion apotilhe dde^ 
trinea of Kaut. their perfect -reasonabletiess, stt f^ 
as they advanced beyond dl previons. thought^ tbe^ 
unsatisfactoriness where they stopped sihotli, and dnn^ 
in words at least, to the old dc^matism^ might ha^ 
been led into modes of rectifying and completing hi^ 
system similar to those which Schelling adopted? 
That Coleridge does not appear to have gone beyond 
the subtle German in the path of discovery is insuflU 
cient to prove, that he might not independently ha?^ 
gone as far ; for we do not commonly see that mfori^ 
than one important advance is made in metaphysieal 
science at any one period. Berkeleyanism presented 
itself to the mind of Arthur Collier before he haiA 
read a syllable of Berkeley's metaphysical writing^' 
and he maintained the non-existence of matter hj 
arguments substantially the same as those employed 
in the Principles of Human Knowledge and ^*^Diah 
iogues helween Hylas and Philonous^ without coflv^ 
munication, as we may reasonably suppose, with their 
admirable author.^^ Let us suppose Collier to hare 
been a man careless and immethodical in his habks, 
continually diverted from regular scientific inquiry by 
a *' shaping spirit of imagination," — one whose di»<« 
position led him to be ever seeking matter for bmt 
thought, rather than labouring to reduce into present- 
able order that which he had already acquired ; let us 
further suppose that, before he had given expressiom 
to his views in a regular treatise, the works of Berl^ 
ley had fallen in his way : would it not almost inevi- 
tably have happened, that the cohc&ptiohs, floating ^ 
his mind, but not yet fixed in language, would have 

• . ' ' ' 

^ See Mr. Benson's Memoirs of Collier, pp. 18, 19.. 
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mixed tbemselves up indistinguishably with thbse of 
the older author, and assumed the same form ? But if 
the^rm into which his thoughts were thrown had been 
the same with that adopted by his ^* predecessor though 
eontemporary/' the philosophy of the two would have 
been . identical, for Collier's view neither materially 
added to Berkeley's nor varied from it. On such con- 
lideratioQs as these it may surely be deemed possible, 
tlaiiDy Father did not wholly deceive himself, much 
leas wilfully seek to deceive others, when he affirmed 
that: '' the main and fundamental ideas " of Schelling's 
qrstem .were born and matured in his mind before he 
read the works of Schelling ; and if such a belief would 
do no great discredit to the head of any inquirer into 
thi^ question, how much more honourable to his heart 
would be the readiness to think thus, especially of one 
whose services in the cause of truth are at this time 
wholly denied by none but his personal or party ene- 
miesy than the impulse to fling it aside with a scornful 
** eredat Jud^eus Apella, non ego f " Those were the 
words of a Heathen Satirist. We Christians know, 
that it was not credulity, but want of faith and of a 
spirit quicker to discern truth and goodness than to 
saspect imposture and evil, by which they of the cir- 
duncision were most painfully characterized.^^ 
— ■■■<^»i ■ ■■ ' 

^ When I had written thus far I received a letter from Mr, 
Qieea, containing the following remarks : ** It would not be 
difllpiiltt I apprehend^ to shew tliat he (Coleridge) might have 
npfked oat a system, not dissimilar to Schelling's in its essen- 
tial featoret. What however did Coleridge himself mean by 
xik fkindamental truths of Schelling*s scheme ? It is very true 
th^t the reader of the Biographia is under the necessity of 
■opposing, that he meant the doctrines, which he has adopted 
in the ptaMgea taken from Schelling's works: but I confess that 
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Bat the writer in Blackwood, out of his great-^udk 
in behalf of the plundered and aggrievetty wcMildoot 
only deprive Coleridge of his whole credit as a ^hSkh 
sopher — he would fain take from him ^* some of thtf 

I strongly doubt that such was the meaning of Coleridge. Mj 
acquaintance with S. T. C commenced with the intentioa of 
studying the writings of Schelling; but after a few intervietfl 
the design was given up, in consequence of Coleridge declariaf 
his dissent from Scbelling's doctrines; and he began imine* 
diately the exposition of his own views. 

** This perhaps renders the Biographia more inexplicable, fb^ 
herein S. T. C. assumes the originality of Scheliing — whidi 
can only be received with great qualifications — and is content to 
have it admitted, that the agreements between himself ani 
Scheliing were the coincidences of two minds working on the 
same subject and in the same direction. Now this is the more 
remarkable, that it may be shewn, that many or most of the 
Tiews entertained by Coleridge, at least at the period of our first 
acquaintance, might have been derived from other sources, and 
that his system differs essentially from that of Scheliing. Some 
light might perhaps be thrown upon this interesting qaestioa 
by a knowledge, which unfortunately I do not possess, of the 
circumstances under which the fragment called the Biographia 
was drawn up. It is possible, no doubt, that Coleridge's opi- 
nions might have undergone a change between the period, U 
which the B. L. was published, and that at which I had ths 
happiness of becoming acquainted with him. But at the latter 
period bis doctrines were based upon the self same principles, 
which he retained to his dying hour, and differing as they do 
fundamentally from those of Scheliing, I cannot but avow my con- 
viction, that they were formed at a much earlier period, nay that 
they were growths of his own mind, growing with his growth^ 
strengthening with his strength, the result of a Platonic spiiit* 
the stirrings of which had already evinced themselves in his 
early boyhood, and which had been only modified, and indi' 
tectly shaped and developed by the German school.'* 

*' That in the B. L. when developing his own scheme of 
thought, he adopted the outward form, in which Scheliing had 
clothed his thoughts, knowing, that is to say, that the formuU 
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fig'htest gem$ in his poetic wreath itself." It is thus 
lat two <)ouplet8, exemplifying the Homeric and 
Ivklian metres,^ are described by his candid judge ; 
qQ in the same spirit he describes my Father as hav- 



Sebelling's, tbougb forgetting that it was also the language 
r Scbelling, may be attributed to idleness, carelessness, or to 
ny £aalt of the hind which deserves a harsher name ; but cer- 
linly not to dishonesty, not to any desire of obtaining reputa- 
um. at the expense, and by the spoliation, of the intellectual 
iboars of another — and can form no ground for denying to him 
be. nanie of a powerful and original thinker. And the unac- 
aowledged use of the quotations from Schelling in the B. L. 
vbicb bave been the pretext for branding him with the oppro- 
noofl name of plagiarist, are only evidences, in my humble 
odgment at least, of his disregard to reputation, and of a self' 
ttmets, (if I may be allowed such a term, in order to mark an 
ibaeDce of the sense of self, which constituted an inherent de- 
Sect in his character,) whiA caused him to neglect the means 
tf.Tindicating his claim to the originality of the system, wliich 
irat the labour of his life and the fruit of his genius/* 

^ He pronounces them in part worse, in no respect a whit 
iietter than the originals. 

Im pentameter drauf fallt sie melodisch herab. 
In the pentameter tiye falling in melody back, 
Fo my ear,a< I fancy t the light dactylic flow of the latter half of 
ikp pentameter, is still more exquisite in the English than in the 
(i«nBan» though the spondee which commences the latter is an 
idfMitage. The English line is rather the more liquid of the 
two, and the woTd*'6acfc," with which it closes, almost imitates 
:be plasb of the refluent water against the ground. 

£ren from the sentence on the inferiority of Coleridge's 
liMDeric rerses there might perhaps be an appeal : but neither 
«i German nor in English could a pair of hexameters be made 
o.pcesent such variety in unity, such a perfect little whole, as 
be elegiac distich. 

Readers may compare the translated verses with the original 
B the last edition of Coleridge's Poems in one volume ; where 
hey will also find the poem of Stolberg, which suggested, 
lad partly pntdueedf my Father's Lines on a Cataract, 
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ing sought to conceal the fact, that they were tlran 
lated iVom Schiller, a poet whdse works are perha 
as generally read here as those of Shakespeai^ 
Germany. 

The expression " hrightest gems '* however is mei 
to include Lines on a Cataract, which are soil 
what more conspicuous in Coleridge's poetic wrei 
than the pair of distiches; in these he is said to hi 
closely adopted the metre, language and thoughts 
another man. Now the metre, language and thoug 
of Stolberg's poem are all in Coleridge's expansion 
it, but those of the latter are not all contained in 
former, any more than the budding riose cohtains 
the riches of the rose full blown. " It is hut a s 
dow," says the critic, "a glorified shadow perhaj 
but still only a shadow cast from another man's " s 
stance." Is not such glory tfie substance, or pari 
the substance, of poetic merit ? How much of 
mired poetry must we not unsuhstantialize, if 
reproduction of what was before, with additions i 
improvements, is to be made a shadow of? T 
which is most exquisite in the Lines on a Catarat 
Coleridge's own : though some may even prefer Si 
berg's striking original. These and the verses fr 
Schiller were added to the poetical works of Mr. C( 
ridge by his late Editor. Had the author supei 
tended the edition, into which they were first insert 
himself, he would, perhaps, have made references 
Schiller and Stolberg in these instances, as he had d« 
in others; if he neglected to do so, it could not h; 
been in any expectation of keeping to himself what 
had borrowed from them. 

Lastly, Mr. Coleridge's obligations to Schelling 
Lecture VIII. on Poesy and Art are spoken of by 
writer in Blackwood, after his own manner. 
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It is tru^y tltat the jigiost important principles deli- 
vered in that Lecture are laid down by the German 
Sage in his Oration on the relationship of the PUistic 
Arts to Naiure?^ — yet I cannot think it quite correct 
to say that it is ^' closely copied and in many parts 
translated" from Schelling's discourse. It not only 
omits a great deal that the other contains, but adds, and, 
as it seems to .me, materially, to what is borrowed : 
neither, as far as I can find, after a second careful 
perusal of the latter, has it any passage translated 
from Schelling, only a few words here and there be- 
ing the same as in that great philosopher's treatise. 

Let me add, that Mr. Coleridge did not publish 
Aw Lectwre himself Whenever it is re-published, 
what it contidns of Schelling's will be stated precisely. 
Would that an equal restitution could be made in all 
quarters of all that has been borrowed, with change of 
shape but little or no alteration of substance ! In this 
case, not a few writers, whose originality is now un- 
questioned, would lose more weight from their coinage 
than my Father will do, by subtraction of that which 
he took without disguise from Schelling and others :— r 
for how commonly do men imagine themselves pro- 
ducing and creating, when they are but metamor- 
phosing ! 

^ That Coleridge was tempted into this course by 
vanity/' says the writer in Blackwood toward the end 
of his article ; " by the paltry desire of applause, or 
by any direct intention to defraud others of their due, 
we do not believe ; this never was believed and never 
will be believed." Truly I believe not; but no thanks 
to the accuser who labours to convict him of " want- 
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ing rectitude and trath;*' who reads his apologies th( 
wrong way, as witches say their prayers hackward 
— who hatches a grand project for Schelling in orde 
to hring him in guilty of a design to steal it ; whi 
uses language respecting him which the merest vanit; 
and dishonesty alone could deserve. This never ha 
been or will be believed hy the generous and intel 
ligent, though men inclined to fear and distrust hi 
opinions are strengthened in their prejudices hy sue 
imputations upon their maintainer, and many are pre 
vented firom acquiring a true knowledge of him an* 
of them. What Schelling himself thought on the suli 
ject wiU he seen from the following extract of a lette 
of Mr. Stanley, author of the Life of Dr. Arnold 
kindly communicated to me hy Archdeacon Hare 
" Schelling's remarks ahout Coleridge were too gene 
rally expressed, I fear, to he of any use in a vindica 
tion of him, except so far as proving his own friendl 
feeling toward him. But as far as I can reconstruc 
his sentence it was much as follows, heing in answe 
to a question whether he had known Coleridge pei 
sonally. " Whether I have seen Coleridge or not, 
cannot tell ; if he called upon me at Jena, it was he 
fore his name had hecome otherwise known to me, an* 
amongst the numhers of young Englishmen, whom 
then saw, I cannot recall the persons of individuals 
But I have read what he has written with great plea 
sure, and I took occasion in my lectures to vindicat 
him from the charge, which has heen hrought agains 
him, of plagiarising from me ; and I said that it was 
rather who owed much to him, and that, in the Essa' 
on Prometheus, Coleridge in his remark, that " My 
thology was not allegorical but tautegorical,"^ had con 

« Remains, II. p. 352. 
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centrated in one striking expression (in etnem schlei- 
gamtdeu Ausdruck) what I had been labouring to re- 
present with much toil and trouble. This is all that I 
CM be sure of." 

Sach was this trufy great Man's feeling about the 
wrongs that he had sustained from my Father. Had 
the writer in Blackwood pointed out his part in the 
Biographia IMermia without one word of insult to 
the author's memory, he would have proved his zeal 
lor the Grerman Philosopher, and for the interests of 
Uteratore more clearly than now, because more purely, 
and deserved only feelings of respect and obligation from 
•11 who love and honour the name of Coleridge. 

It will already have been seen, that no attempt is 
here made to justify my Father's literary omissions and 
inaccnracies, or to deny that they proceeded from any- 
thing defective in his frame of mind; I would only 
maintain that this fault has not been fairly reported or 
becomingly commented upon. That a man who has 
been ^ more highly gifted than his fellows,'* is there- 
fbie to have less required of him in the way of ^' recti- 
tude and truthy" that he is to be '^ held less amenable 
to the laws which ought to bind all human beings," 
18 a proposition which no one sets up except for the 
take of taking it down again, and some man of genius 
along with it ; but there is another proposition, con- 
founded by some perhaps with the aforesaid, which is 
true, and ought, in justice and charity, to be borne in 
mind; I mean that men of '^ peculiar intellectual 
conformation," who have peculiar powers of intellect 
are very often peculiar in the rest of their constitution, 
to such a degree that points in their conduct, which, 
in. persons of ordinary faculties and habits of mind, 
eouldimlj result from conscious wilful departure from. 
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the rule of right) may in their ca^e have f^ .differi 
origin, and though capable, more or less, of being ci 
trilled by the will. may not arise out of it. Marl 
gifts are often attended by marked deficiencies evei 
the intellect : those best acquainted with my Fati 
are well aware that there was in him a special inUU 
tual flaw ; Archdeacon Hare has said, that his c 
mory was "notoriously irretentive;*' and it is ti 
that, on a certain class of subjects, it was extraoi 
narily confused and inaccurate ; matter of fact, as sti 
laid no hold upon his mind ; of all he heard and^ 
he readily caught and well retained the spirit, bu^ .] 
letter escaped him ; he seemed incapable of payiDgri 
due regard to it. That it is the duty of any man,^ 
has such a peculiarity, to watch over it and endeavi 
to remedy it, is unquestionable ; I would only sugg 
that this defect, which belonged not to the moral tte 
of Coleridge but to the frame of his intellect, and-^ 
in close connection with that which constituted hit.' 
culiar intellectual strength, his power of abstracting! 
referring to universal principles, often rendered 1 
unconscious of incorrectness of statement, of wb 
men in general scarcely could have been unconscii] 
and that to it, and not to any deeper cause, such n 
lects and transgressions of established rules as hi 
been alleged against him, ought to be referred.* 

■ 

^ At all times iiis incorrectness of quotation and of refen 
and in the relation of particular circuipstances was eztremff 
seemed as if the door betwixt his memory and imaginatimi 
always open, and though the former was a large strong ra 
its contents were perpetually mingling with those of the adj 
^ing chamber. I am sure that if 1 had not had the facts ol 
Father's life at large before me, from his letters and the i 
dons: of friends^ I should not have believed Buch.Gonfiiiiian 
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dn infidelity there \^s doubtless in the mir- 

itiind; 80 strong* was his tendency to overlook 

er between itnagirilttion and actual fact. No 

e in a man of sound mind. To give two oat of num- 
lancet, — in a manuscript intended to be perused by 
Ml*. Green, he speaks of a composition by Mr. Green 
I if he, S. T. Coleridge, were the author of it. A 
thus forgets, will oftener ascribe the thoughts of an- 
m they have a great cognateness with, and a deep 
r, his own mind, to himself, than such cognate and 
; thoughts to another ; but my Father's forgetfulness 
nraysin the way of appropriation, as this story, written 
frt. Julius Hare, will shew. She says, it was " told him 
on Hare,) many years ago by the Rev. Robert Ten- 
was then his Curate, but afterwards went to Florence 
Jiere. He had a great reverence and admiration for 
idge, and used occasionally to call upon him. During 
le visits, Mr. C. spoke of a book, (Mr. Hare thinks it 
tlitical Economy,) in which there were some valuable 
earing upon the subject of their conversation. Mr. 
mmeJiately purchased the book on this recommenda- 
a reading it was surprised to find no such passages as 
d referred to. Some time after he saw the same book 
le of a friend, and mentioned the circumstance to him ; 
h his friend directed him to the margin of the volume 
I, and there he found the very remarks in Mr. C.*8 
ig, which he had written in as marginalia, and forgot- 
hey were his' own and not the author's. Mr. Hare 
rs intended asking Mr. T. to give him this story in 
mting, but unfortunately delayed it too long till Mr. 
sadden death prevented it altogether; but he can 
its general correctness." 

her trusted to his memory, knowing it to be powerful 
ivare that it was inaccurate, in order to save his legs . 
es. I suspect that he quoted even longish passages in 
hoot copying them, by the slight differences that oc- 
Kher phienomenon of his memory was its curious way 
tanging properties; as when he takes from Hobbes 
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man had a keener insiglit into oharaeter iSittt k^y <)t 
saw moral and mental distinctions more cleariy^ yet 
his judgments of particdar persons were often r^- 

and gives to Des Cartes, what is net to be found in the latter tad 
ts to be found in the former. (See chapter v.) This he did'fe 
the face of Sir James Mackintosh, one of the moft cle«r*b<siM 
and accurately learned men of the day, after inciting him to ex- 
amine his own positions by contradiction; so ineaatioiis and 
dreamy was he. It seems as if he was ever dreaming of blovi 
and caring for them no more than for the blows of a dream. 
How much strength of memory may co-exist with weaknMB, 
the intellect remaining quite sound in the main, may often tie 
observed in old men. Just so many a nervous man can walk 
twenty miles when he cannot walk straight into a room, or lift t 
cup to his lips without shaking it. 

It was from this same mixture of carelessness and confused- 
ness that my Father neglected all his life long to make regular 
literary acknowledgments. He did it when he happeaed^to 
think of it, sometimes disproportionately, at other times iiot,M 
without the slightest intention, and in sqme cases without 4]|s 
possibility of even temporary concealment. He publishod Th 
Fall of Robespierre as An Historic Drama by S» T. CotMiidgh 
without joining Mr. Southey's name with his in the title page* 
though my Uncle and all his many friends knew that he wrpte 
the second and third act of it; and in a note to the Coneione$ 
he spoke of the first act only as his own. He did not call the-Cs* 
iullian Hendecasyllables a translation, though at any h^or*! 
might have seen the original in thex;opy of Matthiason's poeat 
which he had given me, and in which he had written, after the 
presentation, "Die Kinderjahre, p. 15-S9; der-Schmetterli^gt p 
oO ; and the Alpenreise, p. 75, will be especial favourites with 
you, I dare anticipate. 9th May, 18!20, Highgate." His Hen- 
decasyllables contain twelve syllables, and as metre are» to kkj 
ear, a great improvement, on Matthisson's eleven-syllable Iteea^ 
He acted in the same way with regard to two epigrami^itf 
Lessing's, one in the Poetic Works, ii. p. 78, called NmMi 
and another on Rufa and her Lapdog, which has been priatei 
somewhere, — {Die Namen and An die Dorilis, Works of -Les» 
sing, vol* i* p. 19. and p. 46.) He had spoken of them as trans- 
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vely wrong ; not that he ascribed to them qualities 
hich thej did not possess, or denied them those which 
ley bad, but that his feelings and imagination height- 



to Mr. Cottle. Mr. Green tells me that in the Confessions 
re a few phrases borrowed from Lessing, which will be pointed 
it particularly hereafter. My Father once talked of translating 
II tliat author's works. An epigram printed in the Remains, 
Icarte Mtnius is also from the German ; he seems to have 
K>ken of it as such to Mr. Cottle. The fourth and sixth stanzas 
r S^taration (P. W. i. p. 26S.) are adopted from Cotton's Chlo- 
nda. The late Mr. Sidney Walker thought that my Father was 
tdebted to Casimir's ziii^'Ode for the general conception of his 
UMs in answer io a melancholy Letter, one of the Juvenile Poems. 
he second stanza looks like an expansion of the commence- 
leDt: 

Non fli so] semel occidit, 

Non rubris iterum sorget ab Indiis. 

Me no likeness elsewhere, except of subject. Mr. S. W. also 
ointed oat to me an image taken from the opening of Ossian's 
Fcr of Initthoma, in Lines on an Autumnal Evening, *' As when 
le Sara^e/' &c. (P. W. I. p. 39.) The Rose (lb. p. 40.) is, I 
felieTe, from the French. 

'And I the while, the eole unbusy thing 
Nor honey make. nor build, nor pair, nor sing," (lb. ii. p. 72.) 

o^d probaMy bave been written, even if Herbert had not 
litten, m lAr. Walker reminded me. 

All things are busy ; only I 
Neither bring honey with the bees, 
Nor flowers to make that, nor the husbandry 

To water these. {Employment, Poems, p. 53.) 

,1 think it will liardly be supposed that Mr. Coleridge meant 
Ktkeat Casimir, Cotton, Lessing and Matthisson of the arti- 
BS be borrowed from them. The two former he celebrated 
, hie writings, when they were not much in the world's eye ; 
10 two latter are popular and well known authors, whose works 
?e in every band in Germany, and here in the hands of many, 
[r* Dequincey says he relied " too much upon the a\\^\\\. Vun^- 
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ened and magnified that side *or aspect 6f-u iinid, 
winch was most present to him at the time "wtot^hiv 
estimate was drawn ; the good and the beantiftdy Whidi 
he heheld at the moment, appeared in his eyes the Terjr 
type of goodness and heauty : the subjects of it wti^ 
transfigured hefore him and shone with unearthly bneil 
and lineaments. Of principles he had the clearest itt* 
tuition, for that which is without degree is in no dto- 
ger of heing exaggerated ; nor was he liahle, fhim'liili 
peculiar temperament, to miss poetic truth; h&ct/SnfSf 
nature, as she lends to imagination all her colours^- <3tt! 
never be mis-represented by the fullest expenditave^ 
her own gifts upon herself. And even in his- tieW 4if 
the particular and individual, — though, as hacf beek 
said of him in his literary character, '* often- like tke 
sun, when looking at the planets, he only behekl Ift 
own image in the objects of his gaze, and often, wM* 
his eye darted on a cloud, would turn it into a nid^' 
bow," ^ — yet possibly even here far more of t^ut^ ^' 

• 

ledge of German literature in this coontry ; " — a blind remark! 
Who relies for concealment on a screen which be is doing idl 
best to throw down? Had my Father calcutated at all he wooU^ 
have done it better ; but to calculate was not in bis Datim^ 
If he ever deceived others it was when he was himself jleceiyfd. 
first. Hazlitt said he "always carried in his pocket a 'list of 
the Illustrious Obscure." I think he made some writer^, itbk' 
were obscure when he first noticed them, cease to be so; -l»l' 
it will be found, that he did not generally borrow from the Utiik' 
known without declaring his obligations ; that most of his adofr' 
tions were from writers too illustrious to be wronged by nj^, 
giarism. It is true that Maasz, from whom he borrowed soma 
things, never was famous : but had he "relied" on the wdrld'r 
ignorance of him he would not have mentioned him as a wrMi^ 
on mental philosophy at all. :•■' 

^ See Guesses at Truth, gnd. edit, p. 241. A 
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TMiM iftsdf to l)is earnest gaze than the "world, which 
Qf«r.(4>8emef Ftoa carelessly and superficially, was aware 
vtmx I > M«Bj: of . his; ■ pocaus, ' iQ which perBons are des-' 
eribedin «e8talic language were suggested by indivi- 
diwky.and doubtless did but pourtray them as they 
wm» ooBstantly presented to him by his heart and im- 
■SimftfeioQ.i 

-fifihob a temper is ever liable to be mistaken for one 
ofi^QUftiiesAt. insincerity, and lightness of feeling ; and 
eilj^.fo haei Coleridge at times been represented by 
PflfpQiiAi,, who judging partially and superficially, con- 
ae^¥4^ Jmda to- be wanting in depth of heart and substan- 
ljl|l.iuiidi}ess» whose depths they had never explored 
ipdf.witb.whose temperament and emotions there was 
ii0i jcongeoiality in their own. But it is not true, as 
odiienr will eagerly testify, that the afifections of Cole- 
nidi^ were slight and evanescent, his intellectual facul- 
fcie9< •alone vigorous and steadfast ; though it is true 
thfiCy uii» persons constituted like him, the former will 
be more dependent on the latter, more readily excited 
and. 4^nnined through the powers of thought and 
imigination than in ordinary cases. His heart was as 
wmn as his intellectual being was lifesome and active, 
nay it was ' from warmth of heart and keenness of 
fe^llrig t&at his imagination derived its glow and viva- 
cjji|y» the condition of the latter, at least, was intimately 
QiNpm^cted with that of the former. He loved to share 
all: he had with others; and it is the opinion of one 
wto knew him well and early ^ that, had he possessed 
nnealth in his earlier years, he would have given great 
part of it away. If there are any who conceive that his 
iffections were apt to evaporate in words, I think it 
tight to protest against such a notion of his character. 
Kind words are not tQ be contrasted with good deeds> 
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except where they are substituted for them, and thoM 
kindly feelings which, in the present instance, so often 
overflowed in words were just as ready to shape thedi- 
selves into deeds, as far as the heart was concemed;-*- 
how far the hand can answer to the heart depend! di 
circumstances with which the last has no conoetik 
Had there been this tenuity and 'shallowness in Ids 
spirit, he could never have made that sort of impres- 
sion as an author, which many thoughtful persons haive 
received from his works, much less as a man have i>- 
spired such deep love and esteem as still waits vpaa 
his memory from some who are themselves loved and 
honoured by all that know them well.*^ That the sbr 
j.ects of his affections oftener changed than oonaisfcid 
with, or could have arisen in, a happy even tenour ailsb, 
was, in his case, no symptom of that variableness wkkfc 
results from the union of a lively fancy with a shallov 
heart ; if he soon formed attachments, this arose froa 
the quickness of his sympathies, — the ease with mtiA 
he could enter into each man's individual being, loyiag 
and admiring whatever it contained of amiable or ad- 
mirable ; from a ^^ constitutional communicalweneii and 
utterancy of heart and soul," which, speedily attractiD|t 
others to him, rendered them again on this aooom^ 
doubly interesting in his eyes ; if he ^' stood aloo^ 
during portions of his life, from any once dear to hmii 
this was rather occasioned by a morbid intensity and 
tenacity of feeling than any opposite quality of min^ 

pr— 

^ Some persons appear to have confounded the g«Mnl 
courtesy and bland overflowing of his manners with the sti^of 
his affectionsy and because the feelings which prompted tlM 
former flitted over the surface of his heart, to suppose thiit tlil^ 
latter were flitting and superficial too. 
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th6 siEime dl6p<dmtion Mrhich led him to heighten the 
l^ts of every object, while its Infight side was tunied 
te^Ward himself, inclining him to deepen its shadows^ 
when the chances and changes of life presented to him 
itti dairker aspect, — ^the same temper which led him to 
ov^r-eatimate marks of regard, rendering him too 
keenly sensible of, or quick to imagine, short-comingfs 
of love and esteem, his claims to which he not un*^ 
mttufallj reckoned by his readiness to bestow, which 
WAS boundless, rather than his fitness to receive, which 
1m^ ever acknowledged to be limited. He was apt to 
consider affection as due simply to affection, irrespec- 
tt^dy^ of merit in any other shape, and felt that such a 
''-ftind of love " as his, and that too from one so highly 
etifldwed as few denied him to be, ought '* almost " to 
'^ flWfiply desert." He too much desired to idolize and 
b«^ 'idolized, to ^x his eye, even in this mortal life, 
only km perfection, to have the imperfections which he 
vieognised in himself severely noted by himself alone. 

'* Por to be loved is all I need, 
And whom I love, I love indeed.*' 

' 'This turn of mind was at least partly the cause of 
sfi'ch change and fluctuation in his attachments through 
]& as may have subjected his conduct to unfavourable 
construction ; another cause he himself indicated, at 
^1 early period of his career, when, after speaking of 
the gdts assigned him by heaven, he sadly exclaims, 

'* and from my graspless hand 

Drop friendship's precious pearls like hour-glass sand ! " 

fibme of these precious pearls he let fkll, not from 
w^qng a deep sense of their value, or any lightness 
QJ(j/((^liiig, but because he lacked resolution to hold 
them feist, or '* stoop" to recover what he yet ^^wept" 
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to lose. Still it'was but a etn^l hk^ tiiiihl mlM} i^ 
strangely converted from a friend into ati'eB$^» et^ 
shooting out his arrows even bitter wohls, spoke of hSUk 
thus ; <^ Tliere is a man all intell^^t bat withoot a 
will ! " Sometimes indeed to will was present with hiiti 
when he found not how to perform; ali the good thiitf 
he would he did not ; but his performance, taken upon- 
the whole, his involuntary defects considered, inspired; 
his many friends with the belief that he was not only a 
wise, but humanly speaking, a good man. — ^ Grood and 
great " some say : whether or no he was the latter, «ad 
how far, let others declare, time being the umpire; if 
signifies, comparatively y nothing to the persons fnoJt 
interested in andjbr him what the decision an Ml 
point may he ; but the good qualities of his h^rt 
must be borne witness to by those in the present dtt^ 
who knew him best in private. Thus much may'hef 
said for the correctness of his intuitions and the deaiv 
ness of his moral sense, that, through life, his astdd^ 
ates, with few exceptions, were distinguished by higlk 
qualities of head and heart ; Irom first to last of his 
course here below he was a discoverer and a procliunieF 
of excellence both in books and men. 

Mr. Coleridge s Religious Opinions; their for- 
mation; misconceptions and misreprestiUatiom 
on the subject, 

SUCH imputations as those I have had the paudal 
task of discussing, are apt to circulate rapidly and 
meet a ready credence from part of the public, when 
they concern a writer whose opinions are obnoxious to 
various parties in politics and religion, and who hu 
never secured the favour and admiration of the light 
reading and little thinking world. For one man who 
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willfiiUy and deeiply ex^ne any portion of the opi<* 
WfmBj i^Wgioxk^ .qp pbilosophieal^ 0f a full and deep 
tjl^jojo9r9 jthare ^^9 hiyuired& capable of compariDg the 
i^.oCjsenteiQceS'aiid paragraphs and being entertained 
\fff] a qharg^ of plagiarism : if some are grateful to him 
i^: light thrown, as their eyes tell them, upon truths 
%;,ipore are ojSended because this same light reveak 
t^.th^m tha untruth which they would fain not see in 
i^; piTQper hues and proportions ; who not being pre^ 
f^i^d .U>, overthrow his reasonings by a direct attack 
^;^glad to cpme at them obliquely, by lowering his per- 
i^Qinal .character and thereby weakening his authority. 
"J^e whole; Romish world was bent on convicting Lu^ 
tbtr of Antinomianism, and as they could not discover 
i^jn.<hi9. writings, they were resolved, if possible, to 
^4 M> in his life^ and as it was not forthcoming in 
€$lib^r, they put it into both ; they took all his rhetoric 
a^ .wrong way up and hunted for unsoundness in his 
nppd.and libertinism in his conduct, as vultures hunt 
for things corrupt in nature.^ The spirit evidenced in 
this procedure,— that '' ancient spirit is not dead ; " reh* 
g^pua writers, even at the present day, are far too 
prone to discredit a man's opinions at second-hand by 



*> 1 believe tbat Bayle'a article caused a dead silence on the 
sifjliie^ of the great Reformer's personal " carnality " for ages. Of 
late years it has been revived and there is a faint attempt to bring 
op some of the old stories circulated against him to the effect 
illtt be poade liberty a doakfor licentiousness, (See on LQthe{:'# 
1^0 and opinions Hare'a Mission of the Comforter , vol* ii. pp. 
$^6-878.) It was an "easy feat'" to put Pantheism into the 
"Attorn of Luther's doctrine and personal character/' (Essay 
m l^evelopement, p. 84.) because the bottom of doctrine is one 
IMwi BOt whete, and Ptmtheism, as modem polemics employ 
tMecteim^ one knows not what; but to^ fasten dissolattnes^ on 
hit condiMt is by no means easy. 



1 Unfair and uncertain Methodt . 

tracing them to some averred evil source in his cbh 
racter, or perverting influence in the circumstaneM 
of his life. This seems exceptionable however gently 
done, first because it is a very circuitous and unfflrtMS 
mode of arriving at truth ; a man's opintons we koov 
on his own statements of them ; but in attempting tt 
discover the means through which they have ban 
formed, we are searching in the dark, or the duskiMt 
and most deceptive twilight, and, having no clear Iigkt 
to guide us, are apt to be led astray by some igniUfih 
tuus of our own prejudices and delusions. Let the op? 
nions be tried on their own merits, and if this is beside 
the inquirer's purpose, and he chooses to assume the 
truth of those he himself holds, considering iheat tos 
certain and too sacred to be made a question of, in the 
same spirit let him disdain to snatch an argument in 
their favour, out of themselves, from doubtful cousin 
derations. Alas I how many of those who hold thii 
lofty tone, calling their own belief ^^ trvthf and other 
men's belief mere opinion^ only because they have an 
opinion of the validity of a certain test of truth which 
others cannot assent to, will yet resort to questionable 
methods of recommending this their unquestionable 
creed, and bring elaborate sophisms and partial repre- 
sentations, fit only to impose upon prepossessed and 
ductile readers, to the aid of ** practical infallibility I " 
But the second and even stronger objection to this 
mode of proceeding is, that the desire to find the origin 
of a man's way of thinking in the facts of his history, 
brings the inquirer under great temptation to depart 
from strict truth in regard to the facts themselves, — 
to mould them, often perhaps unconsciously, into such 
a shape as best suits his purpose. 
Now in order to show that these inconveniences do 



of exaxinning into the Truth of Opinions, li 

■ch to the principle itself, I will take my example of 
i^ratioii from a respectable quarter, where no un- 
tdly spirit is manifested In tone or language. The 
'enth number of the Christian Miscellany of July 
id contains fifteen or sixteen pages of short extracts 
m Mr.Coleriii^e's writings, which are entitled ''Con- 
xitioins of S. T. Coleridge to the Revival of Catholic 
ntlis." I would suggest, by the way, that if my Father 
1 tanght only as such eclectics from his works would 
re him appear to have taught, his contributions to 
ImUo truth would have been meagre enough, and 
{lit even have told in favour of much that he con- 
ered most uncathofic falsehood ; had his views been 
npressed within the bounds into which an implicit 
th in the formal theology of early times must have 
npressed them, his system would have been lifeless 
1 unreal as that which he was ever seeking to en* 
en and organize ; he would have done little toward 
^htening his generatiany though he might have aided 
lera to strengthen particular parties by bringing up 
iinfor current use obsolete religious metaphysics and 
[fleeted arguments — a very different process from that 
ft true revival, which, instead of raising up the dead 
iy of ancient doctrine, calls forth the life and sub- 
nee that belong to it, clothed in a newer and more 
ritual body, and gives to the belief of past ages an 
Mmdon and extension commensurate with the de- 
kiped mind of our progressive race. Such was the re- 
vl of catholic truth at which he aimed, with what- 
sr saccess, and to bring him in as an assistant in 
e of an opposite character, is, in my opinion, to do 
n injustice. 

My immediate purpose, however, was not to notice 
\ extracts themselves, but certain observations, re- 



.tipeietifig n^F fffiUierwipr^&ed^ia.tJiij^fPhn 0^.i|»3a/W- 
tainted' iQ: the Utiie iftteodaQtionyf^iotf W^ ^M' 

. I ; , i >t| These excerpts axe not hrpught,^oj^l^4i AlliC>9WH 
AH aoeuiate representation of .Mr.:C€^ri|4^%'ppWJfffu 
in all their modifications, or as spedvoei^pfihlft jfrg|;^ti9gi 
jtg^erally ; they are rather the chance nift^Afa.fiine 
-xieh indeed, hut containing ores of ■eT«iy..dfgri)ai)i 
yaiue. They may however serve to . phi^», 1^^. ^D(|n0 
: he eontrihuted. hy his elimination pf powfor^ilait^ 
in the then unhealthy state of literature, |a ttne.im^ 
^' sounder principles. In doing thip . it . K>- Aoti^wr- 
'jpHsing' that one, who relied so much iQ»-iams9Kp lid 
was so little guided, at least direetly^by.efl(teftfd,ilii* 
thority, should have fallen into some ineonsistenbHt' 
These inconsistencies are rather the result ^a&imdie 
devdopment of certain parts of Christian- philosoplif , 
than the holding of opinions immediately h^retacaL/fi 
^ The circumstances in his Christian courae»i»lddiire 
may regard as having impaired his power of duly apjtfe* 
ciating the relative value of certain Catholic tnAlttf 
were his profession of literature, his having edksi a 
newspaper, and having been engaged in a eouna of 
heretical and schismatical teaching. That he wAsm* 
euedfrom these dangers and crimes, and to agreat extvt 
saved from their effects, is, it is not improlmble^'owag 
to the circumstances of his early education. He was 
the son of a. clergyman, admitted into the Church^aiM) 
taught its doctrines by his pious and simple-hefurtsd 
father, was impressed by his instructor, the Rev. Janes 
}k>wyer, with the unrealities and hollowness of modm 
literature, and during his whole life was the subject of 
severe afflictions, which he received in patience, ^' 
pressing for his past and often confessed sins, pen!* 
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teooe in word, and dbubtless penance in deeds. Through 
diow means tie-niay have attained his happy privi- 
legOy of uttering the most important truths, and cloth- 
ing them in 'such language as rendered their reception 
taioire easy to minds not entirely petrified hy tiie ma- 
terialism of the day." 

For Mr. Coleridge's sake alone it might he thought 
acaroely worth while to discuss the accuracy of remarks, 
wbfch are periiaps at this time remembered by few, 
siidylike a thousand others of similar tendency, cannot 
ftfl to be counteracted in their drift, so far as it is er- 
raneonsy by the ever renewed influence of his writings, 
at the retoming waters sweep from the sea shore what 
efafldren have scattered there during the ebb.^ For the 
like of right principle, I must observe, that in seeking 
to atrengthen our own faith by casting any measure of 
diacredit on minds which have not received it, we ra- 
ther shew our ceal in its behalf, than any true sense of 
its intrinsic excellence or confidence in its power. 
When a critic or biographer has a man's whole life, — 
whole body of opinions — under review, he may fairly 
eaoogh, — though it is always a most difficult process, — 
attempt to show how, and to what extent, his charac- 
ter and modes of thought were affected by external 
drenmstances ; but I cannot help thinking it very un- 
fair to pre-occupy a reader's mind with two or three 



' The reader will perceive that I use this simile of the Sea 
to denote', not the size or importance, but the comparative per* 
imice of my Father's writings. That he has achieved a per- 
il place in literature, (I do not say what or where,) I cer- 
tainly believe ; and I also believe that no persons well acquainted 
with hii writings will be disposed to deny the 'position, except 
thofe who represent the Edinburgh Review of twenty and thirty 
v#an MTO. 
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pointe of fbtdiiatt'sHfe. selected ouib''iif;liiBi))6raoiLstl ^s- 
tory^t pittifiousl^ to. intrpdiiciiig* a (few of Ms opiiliohaio 
tbeir notice* Eve^y man wbo is in errof, who ca|Hiot 
9061 the truth when it is before himi laboiHB ubto 
some direct, intellectual or moral, and thisnu^ liav^ 
been brought out^ — I think sue! defects are neir^ 
caused or implanted, — by circumstances; but^ at ]k 
hanUy fair play to impute such defects to a writer oil' 
describe them as having Corrupted his opinioB% When 
tile nature of the opinions themselves is adhuc sub^ 
lite among Christians and good meuv^ .i 

My principal objection however to the statem^taX 
I have quoted is, that they are incorrect either: in ^b» 
letter or the spirit ot both. It is plain enoughr'that 
the real aim of the Miscellanist was not to exhibit Ihd 
amount oi Catholicity in an individoal mind, but to^ 
spread what he considered to be Catholic truth, and-tor 
this my Father's character as a man was made silbsei^ 
vient. On first reading his prefix I regarded one -cif 
its assertions as a pure mistake, and on this subjectre^ 
ceived the following testimonial from Mr. Wordsworth; 
with whose great and honoured name it must evei* 1b& 
the pride and pleasure of the friends of Coleridge to 
associate his. 



^ I wish the readea: to observe that I attach little or no im- 
portance to the remarks of the Chr. Miscellany in themselves; 
as an index of a state of feeling in certain quarters and an in- 
stance of what is daily practised, to the production of ihjnry ibid 
irritatioa more than any real good, they are not insignificant* 
Personality is a poisoned weapon in religious warfare ; and all 
religious statements in these days are necessarily a yrtafaxe, 
open or undeclared. Personal character should never be dealt 
with at second hand ; it should be left to those who undertake 
the trouble and responsibility, while they possess the seal; of 
the biographer. 



■'^4«f^ J «fed absolutely oertam that your Fatiier nevei; 

m9» 'Editor of any periodical polylioation whateoewr 

OBcept The Watekmem and The Friend, neither >€tf 

ifiichj as you know^ was long oontinui^ and The 

Friend expressly excluded even allusion to temporary 

tc^oa ; nor^ to the best of my remembrance, bald The 

WcBtehman anything <^ the character of a newspaper* 

When he was very young he published several sonnets 

in li London newspaper. Afterwards he was in strieib 

oonnexioli with the editors or at least proprietors of 

one or more newspapers, The Cov/rier and The Mom^ 

ktg Post J and in one of these, I think it was- the 

kitery your Father wrote a good deal." — 

! .. ^ So eonyinced was I of the great service that your 

Father rendered Mr. Stuart's paper, that I urged him 

tor pot in his claim to be admitted a proprietor ; but 

ibis ha. declined, having a great disinclination to any 

tie ^iA the kind. In fact he could not bear being 

sdiaeUed in any way. I have heard him say that he 

sboald be sorry, if any one offered him an estate, for 

ht should feel the possession would involve cares and 

diitiea that would be a clog to him." — ^ 

The ^ Newspaper " which is supposed to have re- 
tarded my Father's growth in Catholicism, it now oc- 
curs to me, may have been The Watchman, as in that 
miscellany the domestic and foreign policy of the pre- 
ceding days was reported and discussed; but I still 
thinky that the impression which this statement, to- 
gether with the inference drawn from it, is calculated 
to convey, is ^ from just. To be for any length of 
time the editor of a periodical work, which is the sue- 

' The reader is referred to chap. v. of the Biographical Sap- 
plemMit for «b account of Mr. C.'s connection with Mr. Stuart. 



ceps^^organ.of^ party, whajt^ver^p^.c^p ^J^^f^jj^^y 
vm. pr^fi^Sj^^ayeven if, they./cftll ti^mseUes^peffJ^, 
is, injjeeilto he in a 8i);uatiqq...of spmje .4^ej;,jio ^ 
mori^l.pnd spiritual sei^sei b^^ su(?lx waSiPJ^jiff^,^,;^ 
' tkef *s situatiom. When he is described as l^v^f^^i^n 
impaired in his religious mind by^diting.a n^waipQp^ 
would any one guess the fact to be tiba;s,,t^).^^j|^a 
youth, he put forth ten numbeirs of .a.misq^Jl^^viji 
work, one portion of which was devoted tQthp,pfttj^gj 
of the times, and was unable to mak^ it.^sffe|[.jj;ijej 
cause he would not adapt it to the ways of the,^3^^<^ 
and of newspapers in general ? I^et tl^o^e \fi^^jf^ 
been led to think that Mr. Coleridge's. sefvieei ^J)^ 
lie journals may have deadened his reUgiqus ^sju^c^f^ 
bilities consider, not only the prinqiples^whi/:^ .ji^e.Mf^T 
fesses and the frame of mind which he <^pl^|j^ i^ 
this very subject in the tenth chapter oft this, pp^ej^ft 
work, but the character of his newspaper essays, Jllif^fffi^ 
selves ; had the writer, to whose remarks I refeyr,.49^ 
this, before he pronounced judgment, I think be.oji^ 
not have failed to see that my Father confor^^j^. 
publications he aided to himself and his own,,]:^ 
views, in proportion to the extent of his connec^i^. 
with. thep, not himself to vulgar periodical w^^i^g* 
The Edinburgh Reviewers indeed, in the year J[jp(j7v 
flung in his teeth, ^^Ministerial Editor** .,With|^^ 
the reproach lay in the word MinisteriaL . 7^«jj^[j(jjjfl. 
mutantur — ^but the change of times has not yet hvf^gjf^ 
truth, to the service of my Father, or. made hjipi.|jei^ 
rally. understood. . • j^^j^j,. 

, liot however the connection with newspapei^ Wfsii&. 
but. the profession of literature is specified a^^o^ 
^n^opg, other pauses, which alienated my Fatherf^ mf^|| 
firon^ Catholipity, .The peculiar disadyantag^, of $^ 
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•^.iV^tif&tfaio^Up'' Mr; Coleridge W himself de- 
«ti^ll^'ki6k'K6^pMd^^ sliewii 

Mjiib^tt^nftof'e csb scarcely be made the means of 
Bni&^^nnihbtkt being debased ; but he himself failed in 
H't^^M'iAkitiiieiiis of living, because he -^ovld not thus ' 
d^fib^irit^^^uld not sacrifice higher aims for the 
iill^^bf 'iimnie^ate popularity. Literature, pursued not 
fli/'v!4b^M3 trade, is naturally the ally, rather than the 
mfki^keff of religion. It is indeed against our blessed 
IJlMl/if.iiot'for him; but though it has its peculiar 
(lluj^(&/'thatotr<ih as it satisfies the soul morls than 
aaiy'b^^i*, kh'd is thus more liable to become a per- 
li&knt siib^tute for religion with the higher sort of 
clulri&i^^rrsVy^t surely, by exercising the habits of ab- 
striiiblSGn^inia reflection, it better disciplines the mind 
Alt tKelt 'life which consists in seeking the things that 
diW aSBv^ while we are yet in the flesh, than worldly 
btobiiik^ior J>lea8ure. Inferiour pursuits may sooner 
wdUyand disgust, but during their continuance they 
il^M^'iitiflt the mind for higher ones ; and the departure 
of'biie Bet off guests does not leave the soul an empty 
apifrtxnent, swept and garnished for the reception of 
cmtB more worthy. 
;[Aiid how should > literature indispose men toward 
CmioKc views in religion ? The common argument in 
bttfiklf of those which are commonly ^o called rests 
UJiWi^hidtorical testimony and outward evidence ; why 
stiiaUliI' the' profession of literature render men less 
aBle'ix)' estimate proof of this nature ? A pursuit it is 
which leads to reflection and inquiry, and what can be 
sifitf Y6t the soundness of that system to which these 
are adverse ? Some indeed maintain that our persua- 
sions in 6uch matters depend little upon argument ; 
that none can truly enter into the merits of the Church 
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systefn/Mive those who havebe^n iti^^ hiA)k'af bbjkfj^ 
it,tndth^t^m their yottth up. Nofwiti^li^bf^Ai^^ 
intended that my FsEther was, during^ ^iisi^#lf6l^'fift^ 
ih' the best position for appreciating^ CatllibKcit5r'^iMii 
' becotatng attadied to it ; but thiJ9 may be fidrljr tiii^ 
tained; that he never was so drcmnstaneedy B^tblAe 
prbcluded from drawing nigh to any thidkful sryMilliti, 
existing in the world, and in due time eomiiig tukdl^ 
its habitual sway, s ■ - - 

Again in what sense can it be truly said of CcQ^ 
ridge that he disn^arded authority? It would be 'A^ 
ficult to instance a thinker more disposiedlo weigti tile 
thoughts of other thinkers, more ready to itto^Bfyllfe 
views by consideration of their's or the 'grottndk 'eii 
which they rest. Can those who bring the charg^^ngailist 
him substantiate of it more than this, that he -hiid 
not their convictions respecting the authority attrilktt- 
able to a certain set of writers of a certain age? JM 
does it not appear that this theory of the conieiiticibt 
teaching of the Fathers and its " practical infiillibiiity'" 
involves the depreciation of authority, at least- in diK 
very important sense ? He who binds himself by % 
strictly, must needs hold human intelligence tobeW 
little avail in the determination of reh^ous quMioiis, 
since it is the leading principle of this theory iof Altk, 
that our belief has been fixed by an outward reveUtl^if 
— the commentary of tradition upon Saipture,-^-4lkid 
that we are not to look upon the reason and congeii^ee 
of man, interpreted by the understanding, as the 6^- 
lasting organ of the Spirit of Truth ? The weakeistftt- 
tellect can receive doctrine implicitly as well atf Ae 
strongest, and to hand on that which has been alntfy 
settled and defined requires no great depth or eufoll^ 
pf'tnteRiect. If the weightiest matters on wMdh'tiie 



thoogt&ts of man ioan be employed are already so de- 
temuAod, % an oulward oracle, that all judgment upon 
tbcin, iff: pcscluded, «xid the highest faculties of the 
l^m^ mjad h|ive no concern in establishing ortCOU'- 
finmngp! t^ieir truth, authority, as the weight which the . 
opinion, of the good and wise carries along with it, in 
Vf^gmd to the most important questions, is susperseded 
aini 9et juude. And the fact is, I believe, that profes- 
sors of this sort of Catholicity, whether for good or 
for liad,^ whether from narrowness or from exaltedness, 
ase by W means remarkable for a spirit of respect to- 
^l^rd highly endowed men, or for entering into the 
SNSli^ /of ^ large proportion of those who have concili- 
atedtthe esteem and gratitude of earnest and thought- 
fill .persons. None are burning and shining lights for 
thfm except such as exclusively irradiate their own 
spbei«y (which is none of the widest ;) and their radiance 
i^ppears the stronger to their eyes because they see 
nothing but darkness elsewhere. Let it be clearly un- 
defVtood that I here refer to that antiquarian theory, 
according to which every doctrine bearing upon reli- 
gion^ held by the Fathers, even though the matter of 
the doctrine be rather scientific and metaphysical than 
directiy spiritual cmd practical, — as for instance the 
dqctrine -of free will, — constitutes Catholic consent, is 
thy^TiNGeof the Holy Catholic Church, and therefore the 
vcHce of its heavenly Head ; that the early Christian 
wntaFSf where they agree, are to be considered practi- 
cally infallible, on account of their external position in 
refer^gkc^ to the Apostles ; that succeeding writers are 
oE no authority, except so far as they deliver what is 
agiy^eable to " Catholic doctrine,'' so understood, and 
JM tQ.&raa they differ from it are at once to be consi- 
dered wsound ^and unworthy of attention. If such a 



tkeoi^tn ^boty ttft I imagiiie,;mibtMQ6J|.»ilfcilq0fiKli^ 
class vof Higk' Chuitthman^IcahikBib^^TeKy^gllBdjto^ 
that it/k only 8 shadow ; though inrthmtCMbitf^^lifiamM 
moiicL thiol evor perplexed to lunderslaiDdr iiib|liikifJMIe 
thafe^he dathoUo aatd or£^(ib«( soxQui^id^i^pHMfv^i^ 
the opimoD.af my Fabher on the 8Qb|eel,jfaj fttefi|i«|ttf 
or why. he> should^be accused of disregiairdifig l9fl^ioffj^ 
because, though be thought- tiiie cansqntieu^r^kHchuitfj 
of the early Christian writers .worthy of 'dfi^.)Oo|Miton! 
atiouyhe dM not hold it to be.absoluMjSjOOliQliMiilM 
upon:theok^cal questions, ot x;ertctmfy Aheiwci^ §io 
God.. . Something very dUSenent.was^.to hh{miiifl» Mini 
ptied : i in the promise , of Christ ito. his jjCSbnMrcb ;oi6tfW 
without His presence in any special 4eMieKj«9it)l^JiiNw 
giTiiig'Liight,a fully developed «y8tem'Ofi)do0triM8i«d89q 
pable <ef being reoeiTed impHeidy, anigfab have J 
transmitted &om age to age. He .«aiwu tiMii 
of it,, partly at least, in the power givavito-in^vidad)! 
minds to be what the prophets were of-.old».'bjri)jlii(liiM 
the Holy Ghost spake, religious instniotors. efotliaiinr 
generation.^ .i-.'WiAjyi^i} 

Literature, liberally pursued^ has no olher h giurff jji ii 
on a man's religious opinions than a& itliBbveallBaiii 
more at liberty to form them for Himnelf > iJniaii.. miyih 
other. Looking at the matter in another point D^nciwJ 
I readily admit, that, so far as it is ihennant ofusbyio 






^ I find the fame Brgument in Dr. Arnold's -.Fv9|^Ba^%filMto 
Cboirch*. He wocda it thus: "The promise ^ tlie t^uft.^f.!^ 
Trudi toftbide.fior e^er with his Church* implies eitrsijtitlil^/ 
clearer views of trnth should be coutinually vouchsaM. t«ds4^ 
and if the work were indeed fully complete when th^-Apof^y 
entevedimto tbeir rest, wkat need was there iorthe SpiliMlf:-.> 
Wisdom, as wall as of Love» to be eVer proseat-even m(}i^Mm^:i< 
end of the world ?*' u . 



r«gtlltr'pfo^8l0nijiti4Uyiit,wapbeii mufi' degree «ih^ 
i Jil d aM ^tbi^ifiwni^iBMi' coAsequentty- Ao> tfce: AtiikenJi 
Biilllf«4<^ttkr'<»lliiig tends- to «t0iidy theimiBd; teH: 
sOiailfuig^ kota ^tod- lentatire^ a diractaon o£ t^du^t, < 
a0l%rifAt{f|tt^'pfove'tO'be A yai» aetdvily) it teftdsipevM 
laiiwiiir^ifr etfa$X degree to fix aod petrify tfaespirit^ of * 
^riil^i^lielil^i^' ttbmidint evideoce > may- be foaod in 
tIgtfiHfolliftgs' ofi 'professional men. Perhaps there i ;is- ! 
ntf A i id cHkj^itp^tioii: which does not m someineasurd* 
tMlidr4b»iditti|iii>i(ibe Valance of the sonl ; this wdnt <ofr. 
oi^ yMiM itgtft iBftn to >conimane with huBsam ilatiiffq.<: 
mmk jhabaxuilf Md freely than is possible for those: to > 
idfi3m;d^Miitdd-ybutiiie^ presents persons and :thiiig8>< 
wMflaPcyrtaisttaifbrinity of aspect ; it it not ih&ce cai4>/ 

res knowledge, bat a diversifiBdiexpe4L 
iy^andf tfae:-power of beholding the diversity: it<; 
cdotnittithroi^h vthe absence of a particular bias andt f 
Un^fbn icontemplation* So far, theisfore^ as: it pre-ir 
sairtsiliciiitieB lot the acqnireinent of the philo9(^hiQ'> 
mnidiiefcea the want of a regular calling may in ^ome^ - 
degree &cilitate the acquirement of truthful views .in >. 
njpglim '^.It ifl' scarcely. possible/' said my father 
hiBBel^ addressing Mr. Frere^ " to conceive i^an in*^ 
difiduaLless' under the influence of the ovdiliary dis«> 
Uafaing'fontea of the judgment than your poor, friend; 
c^iinm situation, pursuits^' and habits of thinking. 



SJ^Sii*m 



AlMfe#«}M«kliig' iainirm eulogy, acoordiog to his wonty of 
S.'*T.Jdi(0r. Atoold- 8ty«i f But yet there are marks enoogb 
thiniH#tfatt«*^ was- a little diseased by the want of a professioB, 
andslb^ofiMMequeiit uDSteadinesB of his mind and purposes; it 
alwdf»:%^iMM to m»'t that tbe very power of conttmf^tioD b«^ 
iiumtrlillpniffirl or diverted, when it is nade the ttaiii- employ- 
mmlH ^Uthi^ ' S^ AvuM,*B LJe and Correspondence, ToLii. 
p. 57. 



bdi Mel^Mon of JParty Union uiid Ckmpiict 

• 

frok* a^ state of liealtfa, and tenperaoBeBt, lesfe likelv 
to be drawn oat of his course by tbeuader^oir^iitbiftf 
iiope or ;fear, of expectatioo or wirii. But least i»f isH 
by predileetion fbr any particular setit or partgrrdte 
wherever I look, in religion or in politios^ I eeem'U 
Bee a world x>f power and talent wasted on the supfjart 
of half truths, too often the most misduevtous l>ecmuis 
least suspected of errors.*' '^ 

It was the natural conse^pience of his faaving im 
predilection for any sect or party that partiefi(: ^aad 
party organs have either neglected or striven agaiwi 
him ; they were indeed his natural opponents, as th<f 
mu^ ever be of any man, whose vocation it is toexamsNt 
the truth of modes of thought in general, w4itla 0i 
(uswmption of the truth of certain modes of tlHragliiif 
the ground of their existence as parties, and the bairf 
that keeps them together. It has been observed bjr 
Mr. Newman, in condemnation of '^ the avowed disdain 
of party religion ;" that *^ Christ undeniably made a 
party the vehicle of his doctrine, and did not cast it at 
random on the world, as men would now have it;"^ 
and undeniable it surely is, that there is nothing xaiir 
cally wrong in the union of members for the sappoct 
or propagation of truth. But then, from the weaknan 
of human hearts and fallibility of human underatttid- 
ings it comes to pass, that while party union is ri||U 
in the abstract, parties are generally more or ']^ 
wrong, both in principle and conduct, and do mot^i^ 
less depart from truth in their resoluti(m to Tnaiwtaia 
some particular portion or representation of it. *The 

• Church and State, Advertisement, pp. 4, 5. . • ..: .^ 

7 Sirmons premched before the University of OjcfordmS&tmtim' 
p. 165. -.1' ' • '. • 



ioyth^^^fudrSing and kdvancinff of Truth. Ixiii 

pBut^i^kai bM'ifittr'Ii.ord at its head and fights for Him 
inidfiim iMi^ivtnK^ with th« -Church of Christ, consi^ 
Gbritd M^vtill tnilitnit ; but this host, like the fiery one 
tiilit mmQunded Elitha, is invisible. The party which 
Chmtiiibtitiited was not invisible, but it differs essen- 
tii45fi£roBl fail parties within ihe precincts of Christen- 
iuuk'iiar'-tkis'rerj reason, thcU it wa9 undeniably in^ 
stUuted hy ZTm, and that they who composed it had 
Id dl^iiditbe tnoral law in its depth and purity, theism 
tlMl^ntSidepdi and purity-^the acknowledgment of 
GmAj» a Spirit, one and personal, with the ndatioas 
H^il^A other )df, the Creator and the creature — a iaint 
itetfi<^idPshadow of which was alone preserved by Poly* 
Ibeiib^^^fiigaiast a popular religion, which, though 
f&ddnanil spirttoal in comparison with utter want of 
JUdi In tfaeitiikigs that are above, was the very world 
^id^tiio flesh,^ as opposed to Christianity. Thus they 
M^^itfiving for the life and soul which animates the 



,'.* Heathenism ia Scripture is represented as one with sen- 
ii|diCy» profaneness and disregard of the life to come ; to work 
tli0 wdl of the Gentiles was to run to every kind of evil excess ; 
lilid Jj^motc the same, I sappose, may be said of the monstrous 
heiefll^i, against which the Apostles and their successors spoke 
il^.JI^BVPis of onqualified reprobation. In his Fragment on the 
phappc^ Dr. Arnold remarks, that " the heresies condemned by 
thKApostles were not mere erroneous opinions on some theo- 
reioca? 'imdi, but absolute perversions of Christian holiness ; 
tbaffliey-were not so much false as wicked. And further, 
w]|Aaijtlier»waa a ftlee opinion in the heresy, it was of so mon- 
fti^^lis i^!Qfa|r{U)t^, apd so directly connected with profligacy of 
life, that it admits of no comparison with the so-called heresies 
of later ages." pp. 89, 90. Does it appear that our Lord ever 
rebuked either unbelief or misbelief, except as one and the same 
«ith>^roiidliBCBs and wicke&ess, or at least, as in the case of 
Thomas, subjection of the mind to the flesh ? 




Ixiv Mr: C. sought, 'Ai'(tMffi»ui'T^m,^ ^ • 

r^igioh-^ Christ, whereiisfV^odld't^'ft^ilev)^^ 
th« oontentions among parties bf Cb^ikti^ iii^^ 
thk life and sonl than for thcl fbrtni ttlf'^ttKi]^ i 
severally hold that it is most "fitly cI6thM» iii<k-\ 
which they identify it.^ And this is ho'u^c^rffiyiiffiE 
jeetof contention, hecause the life and spvit) lire'^tiifi? 
preserved and most fhlly expressed in thie t ril eH t'l fl r m lf 
— « correct and distinct intellectual system is A^' 
preservative of the essential portion df fiiiiJi; Imt'y^ 
hecause they are forms, the strife condsrnmg-lifbdi' 
he more apt to degenerate into an unholy^ Warfti'6' 1 
a 'struggle pro arts et Jbds, — ^for the viery ideisL^'oIl 
spiritual religion and for a pure and pregnaiat hdo: 
the testimony to which every soul may find' at iibaifij 
it looks deep into its own retirements. " " '*^ 

In reference to the present suhj^ct, however, I'iieiid 
only ohserve that party compact operates chiefly ^fw 
the preserving and extending of truth, consid^r^ait 
already estahlished, while the discovery or deVdi^- 
ment of it is only to he achieved by individual elfortt ; 
it even tends to retard such progress in the hegiatting, 



' To take the extreme case, Socinianism, I faare loog thooglit 
that a man may, that many a man does, athwart the negatiTe 
lines of this creed, which in some cases appear to be qiute ne, 
gati^e in operation, behold in heart and spirit eyery deep tnwi 
on which Christians around them are dwelling, every traioi 
meet to bring forth the fruit of good living, and to fit uie ml 
for a higher life than the present. I hope and beliefe that ina 
persons do practically embrace the divinity of Christ, becaitte 
they worship, serve and obey Him, — they address their raP 
gious thoughts to Him habitually — they attribute to Him tbit 
which is properly divine, the work of Creation and Redemption, 
although they have wrong conceptions of the method of this 
work. On the other hand I should suppose that many Ro- 



e:qi^f^lopi4,Mrensthen 4iy Ixy 

^foufOp afl essepti^lly coaservative^ it veBtares. .up(m 

1 ^peyiip^ii^j, .but i^ bound to consider every depar- 
^ ^ff)j^ ti^t jfarm of teaching, which has hitherto 
p^.^ 9Pny^j and preserve apiritoal truth, as en.f 
|jg^|li;iog its purity and stability ; and thus it may 
n|y.' happen that, although religious doctrine may 
d.j|^u^ be. diffused and maintained by men acting in 
nce]^^ yet they who are labouring to advance the 
|&f,t^ re£9nn and expand the stock of divine know- 
* ' ^ may be in continual antagonism and collision 

^thojie who are intent only on keeping it from go* 
I Imjck;. My Father's vocation, if he had any in 
iAr|iroviQce> ^os to defend the Holy Faith by deve- 
pmg it^ and shewing its accordance and identity with 
»u of reason ; he has described himself as one who 
^8, the want, the necessity of religious support ; 
IP oannot afford to lose any the smallest buttress ; 
U)r iiot- only loves Truth even for itself, and when it 
fOtJis itself aloof from all interest, but who loves it 
^ on indescribable awe'' — which causes him to-— 
careep toward the light, even though it draw him 



miattmost practically impute divinity to the blessed Mother 
iimua, from the addresses Tvhicb they make to her, and the 
tent'to which they seem to devote their religious minds to 
r. ^'At best they appear to make her one with our Saviour» 
diiiot. merely with the man Christ Jesus but with the Eternal 
a of the FaOier, extending His attributes to her, and making 
ti|e t^ain two persons and one God. How awfully daoger- 
■. wbaid it be to address Christ as the Mediator betwixt God 
miin if he were not himself both God and Man ! It will 
f^ J troft, be supposed that I am here instituting any^ general 
nMiiaoa between Socinianism and Romanism with a prefer- 
A9 of the Cormer. I am merely considering what either may 
be to the heart and mind of the professor. 



Ix vi Mr. C.'s CoHnediou mUh tic^ UmkipdtU 

away from the more nourishinji^ .#«tiiW . 'f^Yea^)! 
should do eoy" he adds, '^oYen if 'the Ii|^ faadima^ 
its way through a rent in the wall of the Tenf Ik'' *fi r 
But the gravest allegation eonlMQed in^lhe paisa^ 
I have quoted, ia^ that Mr. Coleridge ^as once>rei» 
gaged in *^ a coarse of heretical asd sehismati^ teald»i 
ing:" — a statement which seems ta in^j, that he 
had heen at one time pledged to teach, a particular atl 
of doctrines, as a man is pledged upon wadertakitag 
the charge of a spiritual congregation^ who expect t^ 
he shall confine himself within certain lines: in faitf 
teaching, and will listen to him no longer thitnt ha 
keeps faith with them on that point. Ixl aachiia'caae 
as this, supposing the doctrines false, to he> eogag^ia 
a course of teaching them, must tend to confiim tlv 
man's mind in alienation from truth ; because it iwetf 
him to the false doctrines, not by inward love imd pr^' 
ference only, but by an outward and formal uniaw 
That Mr. Coleridge was never bound to Heresy jaad 
Schism by any such bonds as these might be gathcnd 
from the present work alone, and would be fully maad* 
fest to any one who considered the matter with carel- 
Soon after leaving Cambridge he delivered lectures qb 
revealed religion, in which he set forth such views ai: 
he entertained at the time : after this he preached od^ 
casionally at Bath, at Taunton, and as an ^^ hirdeia: 
volunteer" in most of the great towns which he passed 
through on a tour from Bristol to Sheffield. Onoe 
indeed he entertained thoughts of taking upon him thsc 
charge of an Unitarian congregation ; but after preaching 



1 1 ti« 



** It is best to peruse his fuller exposition of this seotubebt 
in the passage itself, which occurs in the Confessions of an In- 
quiring Spirit. Letter I. 



^MhUW^UjkaespliditlbHIL Ixvii 

Mi/klivliieh, Kpnttk the «oeio«nt ol an «tl*'^tN 
4 mbak tbhave been more of poetry and th^ 
liniipkid 6f religion than of volgar heresy and 
eiUbandomed the prospect that had been h^ld 
Hr .Not that the ofier, by which he was sud- 
led away fix>m it, tended to bias his opinions 
^•lle direction ; it left them free as air, ope- 
ely to detach him from all outward connection 
^OQS bodies, and exempt him from the least 
II to place himself in binding relations with 
any sort of dependence upon them. To this 
is unlikely that he would ever have submitted ; 
I mentioned to an acquaintance at the time, 
reached a second semum at Shrewsbury, it 
ve been such an oneas must *' effectually have 
sd him for the object in view ;" 90 little was 
ed to keep within the lines of doctrine marked 
ij aeet, or to let the body of his opinions live 
vunder external form and pressure. It is ex-^ 
i to suppose that my Father was impaired for 
9 power of religious discernment by a course 
og, which taught himself to perceive the defi- 
md errors of the creed in which he had sought' 
that he was perverted by the very process 
B mind went through in order to arrive at a 
iHcit knowledge of the truth. That which to 
re and inert may be a tainting experience, to 
le his, iuU of activity and reustency, is but a 
ifling experiment : he doubted and denied in 
believe earnestly and intelligently. His Uni- 
I was purely negative; not a satisfaction in 
ive formal divinity of the Unitarians, but what 
I with him to the last, a revulsion from cer- 
anations of the Atonement commonly received 



as ortbodoK, togetbep with that intiglit ^wlniii he kit- 
lieved himself afterwards to hate attained into ^lie 
whole scheme tif Redemption, so'far as it •cAn he ata 
into by man, and its deep and perfect banfloaj wtt 
the structure of the human mind as It'll temaMto 
the eye of Philosophy. 

Against those, on the one hand, who demribelliB 
as '^ intellectnally bold but educationally thuM,*' ^4kM 
on the other who suppose him to have been iBdehtsd 
to his early education for all that is oonsoBant with'tke 
true faith and fear of the Lord in his refigioitt'CMbd, 
and lay to the account of after ciroumstancea lifi that 
they disapprove in it, I must firmly maintain, that whit 
they are so anxious, from the way in which thdr Dim 
spirit h^ been moulded, to cast upon outward -thingi 
in the formation of his opinions, was, in the main, tibe 
result and product of his own intellect and wilL When 
the years of childhood were past, he left behind bin 
the Eden, as some consider it, of implicit fidth : ^ 
world of belief was all before him where to chuae, aid 

" See his own remarks on this sahject in the middle of tk 
tenth chapter of the Biographia, 

*^ Quoted from a volume of poetical selections and niticiit 
by Leigh Hunt, entitled " Imagination and Fancy." Hanig 
referred to this agreeable book I cannot refrain from rxprniiiiii^ 
my belief that, had the author gone as deep into Coleridge*! 
theosophy as into his poetry, or made himself as well acqnaiBtBd 
with his religious writings as with his poems» he conld nenr 
have said that " nine-tenths of his theology would apply eqoiBjr 
to their own creeds in the mouths of a Brahmin or a MnaBl* 
man/' On the contrary, nothing more characterizes the leti- 
gious conceptions of Coleridge than the ever present aim ttd. 
endeavour to shew that Christianity is religion itself, religion in 
its deepest, highest and fullest expression, the very ground v 
well as the summit of divine truth. 



SmkfM^dnfi^hftK^.w*^^ -faux 

u Wf o A f iflpkft>=?JlPvftt» J\ft;0!{^,,p<lft Te^eivQ mpUdtiy. 
rfiNh^nbfi;r.Mad:>dQ«^ joofcered tl^ .raiilu:.novdi«tim 
eJttWilW^riiNd .0 pflisvent bim from remaining a Bn- 
lanthropist and becoming more and more ccminaedin 
fldllp^ilm/toiihe sum- of tenets and o{Hnion8 conoahonly 
i§rit0^^Q0Mviiinmj men so situated, even if tbey 
btettiteW'ifiUrtafed.as be was in the besom of tbe 
•jfihteihitipoidd either .have abode finally within those 
.HWMPnuilgrjPiit teft them- only to proceed in an opposite 
tjdiMflmiiftillMli which he took, and combined German 
iflMipt^r^silith An atheistic Pantheism, instead of 
iTlnJDging ihfib/tfk the service of revealed religion. On 
£ikih9<hM!wbwd«'Wben he had quitted the Unitarians, 
iHlhifeffMhixlr^iiioflucnce was there to prevent him from 
.;9ittyti])g;'High •Church doctrine, as it is taught either 
.dif iftitg|licaa or by Romish divines ? Some men have 
.'fPSBfid Srcm a deeper and earlier training in '^ heresy 
/jysd.adiism'' than his to that Church theory which ex- 
hibits an earthly and visible system and proclaims it 
■.J}i«;Bbme:<^& mystic and heavenly one, not simply as 
God's instrument, whereby the spirit is awakened in 
'•mam*» heart and mind by communion with Him, but as 
-Miig^ m t^lj^ independently of all such effects and 
'^ jailor to fhem^ a receptacle of the divine Spirit; and 
. jj^^ ipgoii m^n to receive it as thus divine not princir 
^^j.^. internal eyidenc0, the harmony of the whole 
■d|iwiin irithin itself, attested by its proper moral and 
if iiMua l effects, but on an outward historic proof, 
tiSibffifaig no higher than probability, yet assumed to be 
tftat which only the unspiritual mind can reject, 

llifit Jie did neither the one nor tbe other, that he 
came to ponsider the notions of the Church entertained 



Ixx The way backward to Medievalism 

by ordinary Protestants iiladequate and unspiritual, 
without adopting the Romish doctrmes respecting the 
clergy and the nature of their intervention betwixt 
God and man in the mode of salvation ; that he exalted 
the spirituaUty of sacraments without admitting the 
primitive materialism, by many styled Catholic, that 
he saw the very mind of St. Paul, in the teaching of 
Luther on the Law and Justification by Faith, yet was 
open-eyed to the misuse of that teaching and the prac- 
tical falsities deduced out of it by modem Methodists 
— all this and much more in his system of religious 
opinion, distinguishing it equally from over-sensuahzed, 
and from *' minimi/idian" Christianity, ought not to 
be traced to peculiar circumstances and to accident as 
its principal cause. Doubtless it was a blessing to 
'< the Christian philosopher'' that he had a good 
Christian for his father — ^that he had in him the 
pattern of ** an Israelite without guile.'' But of his 
Churchmanship I believe that he was himself almost 
wholly the Father ; and I verily think, that even if he 
had been bom in the Church of Rome, or in the bosom 
of some Protestant sect, he would have burst all bonds 
asunder, have mastered the philosophy of his age, and 
arrived at convictions substantially the same as those 
which now appear on the face of his writings. 

There are some, perhaps, among the intelligmit 
readers of Coleridge, who take a different view of Ae 
character of his opinions from that which I have ex- 
pressed : who believe that, during his latter years, he 
became in the main what High Churchmeir consider 
Catholic and orthodox, whilst any notions he still held 
of a different character were anomalies, remnants of 
his early creed, which would have been worked out 
of his mind had his years been prolonged. There are 



was never hegun in the Aids to Reflection, Ixxi 

others amongst the proselytes to the Oxford theology, 
who see nothmg more in his teachmg than a stunted 
Anglo-catholicism ; some of these aver that, in the 
beginning of their course they were conducted for a 
little way by the writings of Mr. Coleridge ; that he 
first led them out of the dry land of negative Protes- 
tantism ; but that now, by help of newer guides, they 
have advanced far beyond him, and can look down on 
Ins lower station from a commanding eminence. They 
view the Aids to Ruction as a half-way house to 
Anglo-catholic orthodoxy, just as others, who have got 
beyond them, in a certain direction, consider their An- 
glo-catholic doctrine a half-way house to what they con- 
sider the true Catholicism, — namely that of the Church 
of Rome. My own belief is, that such a view of my Fa- 
ther's theological opinions is radically wrong ; that al- 
though an unripe High Church theology is all that some 
readers have found or valued in his writings, it is by 
no means what is there ; and that he who thinks he 
has gone a little way with Coleridge, and then pro- 
ceeded with Romanizing teachers further still, has 
never gone along with Coleridge at all, or entered 
deeply into any of his expositions of Christian doc- 
trine ; though there may be in many of them a tone 
and a spirit with which he has S3rmpathized, and an 
emphatic condemnation of certain views of religion, 
which has gratified his feelings. But, though I con- 
eeiye my Father's religious system, considered as to its 
intellectual form, to be different throughout from that 
of Anglo or Roman Catholic, as commonly expounded, 
that it coincided in substance with that which these 
parties both agree to consider Catholic doctrine, I en. 
tirely believe. If they are steering Northward, his 
course is to the North as much as theirs, but while 
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they seek it by the West he reaches it hy an £aslieh*ly 
Toyage ; I mean that he is as consistently and reg^K 
laiiy opposed to them 'in his rationaJU<d doctrine -ab 
consentient ^ith them respecting the great objects of 
faith, viewed in their essence; at least hi hit om 
opinion, though not in theirs ; for he was accustomied^ 
to make a distinction between religious ideas and' tiM»' 
intellectual notions with which they have been- cdB*> 
nected, or the dogmas framed in relation to theit^ 
to which they appear strangers. His Christian- dii^- 
nity agreed more with ** Catholicism '' than wfth the 
doctrines of any sect, since according to hkjtidg!^ 
ment and feelings that contains, whether in a right 
or wrong form, the spiritual ideas in which the ttw 
substance of Christianity consists, more eomplelelyi 
on some points it coincided with the " Catholicism*^ of 
Rome rather than with that of Anglicans ; he recogiiisedl 
for instance the idea of the immanence of spiritMl- 
power and light in the Church, independently of the 
authority of a revelation completed in past ages» ■op- 
posed as he was to the application of that idea made 
by Papists. His religious system, according to his own 
view of it, might be described as exhibiting the uni- 
versal ideas of Christianity, not those which hi^ve been 
consciously recognised always, everywhere and by all| 
but those which the reason and spiritual sense of all 
men, when sufficiently developed, bear witness to, es* 
plained according to a modem philosophy, which pur- 
ports to be no mere new thinking, but inclusively, all 
the thought that has been and now is in the world, 
3ucb was the aim and design of his doctrine. How 
far he made it good is not to be determined here.^ 



■^nr 



1' Since the chief par^ of this preface was writteii | huve 
become acquainted with Archdeacon's Hare's Mission of the 
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-They Who differ from me on this question may have 
g€i|e deeper into my Father's mind than myself. I will 
only say in support of my own Impressions, that they 
4re derived from a general survey of his writings, late 
and early, suoh as few heside myself can have taken, 
and that I came to the study of them with no interest 
iMit the common interest in truth, which all mankind 
p€Me8a,to hias my interpretation. Indeed I can con- 
Ofi^eof no influence calculated to affect my judgment, 
Q^eapt the natural wish, in my mind sufficiently strong, 
tolfiitd my Father's opinions as near as may he to 
established orthodoxy, — as little as possible out of har- 
moiiy with the notions and feelings of the great body 
of |»oiui :and reflective persons in his own native land. 
To' me, with this sole bias on my mind, it is manifest, 
that his system of belief, intellectually considered, dif- 
te» materially from ** Catholic" doctrine as commonly 
Qiderstood, and that this difference during the latter 
yearaof his meditative life, instead of being shaded off, 
became more definite and boldly developed. How 
. I 

CmrforUr, which I dare to pronoance a most valuable work, 
m§ff$ing that I find it to, without the presumption, which in me 
would be great indeed, of pretending to enter fully into its 
niflnts. I have had the satisfaction of meeting with remarks 
Qpcm my Father in the preface and in the notes of which the 
Kc on d volame consists, confirmatory of some which I haye yen- 
toradCo make myself. £yen the dedication coincides with the 
▼ie^ given above, for it is this : '* To the honoured memory of 
S. T. Coleridge, the Christian philosopher, who through dark 
aa4 winding paths of speculation was led to the light, in order 
that others by his guidance might reach that light, without 
passing through the darkness, these Sermons on the Work of 
the Spirit are dedicated, with deep thankfulness and reverence, 
by one of the many pupils, whom his writings have helped to 
discern the sacred concord and unity of human and divine 
truth." 
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should it have been otherwise, unless he had aban- 
doned that modern philosophy, which he had adopted 
on the deepest and fullest deliberation ; and how, with- 
out such abandonment, could he have embraced a doc- 
trinal system based on a philosophy fundamentally 
different ? How could he who believed that ^' a deare 
to bottom all our convictions on grounds of right rea- 
son is inseparable from the character of a Christian," 
acquiesce in a system, which suppresses the exercise of 
the individual reason and judgment in the determina- 
tion of faith, as to its content; would have the whole 
matter, for the mass of mankind, decided by feeling 
and habit apart from conscious thought; and bids the 
soul take refuge in a home of Christian truth, in 
which its higher faculties are not at home, but reside 
like slaves and aliens in the land of a conqueror ? To 
his latest hour, though ever dwelling with fbll faith on 
the doctrines of Redemption and original sin, in what 
he considered the deepest and most real sense attain- 
able by man, he yet, to his latest hour, put from him 
some of the so-called orthodox notions and modes of 
explaining those doctrines. My Father's whole view 
of what theologians term grace — the internal spiritual 
relations of God with man, his conception of its nature 
in a theoretical point of view, differs from that which 
most "Catholics" hold themselves bound to receive 
unaltered from the primitive and medisBval Christian 
writers ; for in my Father s belief, the teachers of those 
days knew not what spirit was, or what it was not, meta- 
physically considered ; in no wise therefore could he 
receive their explanations of the spiritual as sound 
divinity, readily as he might admit that many of them 
had such insight into the Christian scheme as zeal and 
the ardour of a new love secure to the student of Holy 
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Writ, Religion must have some intellectual form; 
must be viewed through the medium of intellect ; and 
if tbe medium is clouded the object is necessarily ob- 
scured. The great aim and undertaking of modem 
mental philosophy is to clarify this inward eye, rather 
than to enlarge its sphere of vision, except so far as 
the one involves the. other — to shew what spiritual 
things are noty and thus to remove the obstructions 
vhich prevent men from seeing, as mortals may see, 
what they are. 

Those who maintain certain doctrines, or rather 
metaphysical views of doctriney and seek to prove 
them Scriptural, simply because they were doctrines 
of early Christian writers, ought to look in the face the 
plain fact that some of the most influential of those 
earhf writers were materialists, — not as holding the 
soul to be the mere result of bodily organization, 
bat as holding the soul itself to be material ; — ought 
gravely to consider, whether it is reasonable to reject 
the philosophy of a certain class of divines, and yet 
cling ^'limpet-like" to their forms of thought on reli- 
gious questions, forms obviously founded upon, and 
conformed to, that philosophy. They believed the 
soul to be material, — corporeal. Of this assertion, 
the truth of which is well known to men who have 
examined into the history of metaphysical and psy- 
chological opinion,^^ I cannot give detailed proofs in 
this place ; but in passing I refer the reader to Ter- 
tnllian De Resurr, Cam. cap. xvii. and De Animas 
cap. ix*; to Irenseus, Contra Hceresesy Lih.u, cap. 

*^ Mr. Scott, in bis impressive Lectures on the evolution of 
Philosophy out of Religion, maintained the materialism of the 
early Christian writers. 
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xk. 6. and to the preface of ihe- K^artaTed Befted«stinej 
to the latter, p. 161 • Artie XI. ( ^De Animar^K^i 
natura et statu post mortem. What! uro-rwc^^v 
be governed in religious metaphysique and -iiy^.r^w: 
tionale of belief by men who thought, thait Hhe sf^ul;. 
was poured into the body and there thickened hkfti 
jelly in a mould ? — that the inner man took' the^ jbfmu. 
of the outer, having eyes and ears and dll tbe.<itk(Vi; 
members, like unto the body, only of finer atuff?-^itS[.. 
corpulency being consolidated by denseithn ond iti' 
e/figy formed by expression? This was the QOtioa!pfj 
Cyprian's master, the acute TertuUian, and: thai. #£i' 
Irenaeus was like unto it. He compares the- seidl:toii.' 
water frozen in a vessel, which takes the-fonaof ^tUma 
vessel in which it freezes, '* evidently suppoeing»'wiAifo 
TertuUian, that the firm substantial body. moulded- the! « 
fluent and aerial souP^ — that organization was the or« 
ganizer. It appears that in those days the-iw/^iftr- 
held the soul to be incorporeal,^^ according to theTiaiHi- 
of Plato and other stupid philosophers, oombatod'A:. 
the treatise I}e Ankma ; but that orthodox ChriataA : 
divines looked upon that as an impious unscriptoni : 

** Contra Hareses, Lib. ii. cap. xiz. 6. ■.'-■. 

^^ A primordio enim in Adam concreta et configurata corpdrl ' 
anima, ut totius substantise, ita et conditioois istias semett effieit; ■ 
TertuU. De Anima. Cap. ix. adjinem. 

^"^ TertuU. De Kes. Car. Cap. zvii. in initio.-^aliter animft 
non capiat passionem tormeoti seu refrigerii, utpote iacoipota". 
lis: hoc enim vulgus existimat, Nos autem animam corporalem 
et hie profitemur et in suo Tolumine probaraus, &c. On this 
passage Dr. Pusey observes in a note, that it attests " the xnuna- 
teriality of the sonl ** to have been ** the general belief.** I 
think it attests it to have been the belief of tlie common people, 
but not that it was the prevailing opinion with Christian divines 
of that age. 
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^i6ni Jastin Martyr argues against Platonicnotions 
■the soul In hi* Dialogue with TVypho,^' As for the 
^par, they have ever been in the habit of calUng the 
ml -ineorporeal, yet reasoning and thinking about it, 
I 'if it 'had the properties of body. The common 
ike^ption of a ghost accords exactly with Tertullian's 
MCdptioil of the soul — a lucid aerial image of the out- 
irf man. Thus did these good Fathers change soul 
to hodfi and condense spirit into matter ; thus did 
ij reverse the order of nature^ contradict the wisdom 
I,' and e^en run counter to the instinctive belief 
I, in recoiling from Gnosticism ; thus deeply 
ft; tbey^ enter into the sense of St. Paul's high sayings' '■■ 
0llt the heavenly body and the utter incompatibility 
JAosh and blood with the Kingdom of Heaven I As 
ejr coiioeived the soul to be material, so they may 
ry naturally have conceived it capable of receiving 
d retaining the Spirit, as a material vessel may re- 
ife and retain a liquid or any other substance ; and, 
-their conception, within the soul may no more have 
filed any affection of the soul itself, than within the 
c-or bason implies any change in the stone or metal 
which the receptacle was made* Indeed this sen- 
ons way of conceiving spiritual subjects is apparent in 
me of the passages from old writers that are appealed 
iB-fUipport of what Archdeacon Hare happily calb, 
baptismal transubstantiation ; " as, for instance, one 
»d in the Tract for the Times called, by a misnomer, 
I think, Scriptural views of Holy Baptism,^^ the 

*. Veu. 1747. pp. 106 and 111. Justiu Martjr and Tatian 
sied the (Miginal immortality of the soul on religious grounds, 
i ihe former, affirms that it is not simple, but consists of many 
rts, p. 271. 

• •• If the sun being without, and fire by bein^ new at %X ^ 
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author whereof is so fervent, so scriptaral in spirit and 
intention, that he almost turns all he touches into 
Scripture, as Midas turned all he touched into gold. 
How the gold looked when Midas was away I know 
not; hut to me Dr. Pusey's Scriptural views, apart 
from his persuasive personal presence, which evor 
pervades his discourses and constitutes their great 
effect upon the heart, — seem but hrass beside the pure 
gold of Holy Writ ; his alien piety gilds and Jndet 
them. The more we polish brass the more brassy it 
appears; and so, these views only seem to my mind 
the more discrepant from Holy Writ, the more clearly 
and learnedly they are set forth. In Scripture fiiith is 
required as the condition of all spiritual influence for 
purely spiritual and moral effects, and that primary 
regeneration, which precedes a moral one in time, and 



little distance from bodies, warmeth our bodies, what must we 
say of the Divine Spirit, which is indeed the most Tehement 
fire, kindling the inner man, although it dwell not within bat 
be without 7 It is possible then, in that all things are possible 
to God, that one may be warmed, although that which warmeth 
him be not in himself." From Ammonius. Scriptural Viewi, 
p. 264, 4th edit. This writer evidently supposes the proper 
Indwelhng to be distinct from influence. My Father, in hit 
MS. remains, declares against the opinion of those who make 
the indwelling of the Spirit an occupation of a place, by a 
vulgar equivoque of the word within, inward, &c." " For exam- 
ple," says he, " a bottle of water let down into the 8ea.^Tlie 
water contained and the surrounding water are both alike in 
fact outward or without the glass, but the antithetic relation of 
the former to the latter is expressed by the preposition in or 
within : and this improper, sensuous, merely relative sense of 
within, indwelling, &c. it is alas! but too plain that many of 
our theol(^cal Routiniers apply, though without perhaps any 
distinct consciousness of their Thought, to spiritual Presence!" 



« 
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b not necessarily the ground of a change of heart and 
lifiB} was never derived from the Word of God, but has 
been put mto it by a series of inferences, and is sap- 
ported principally by an implicit reliance on the gene- 
ral enlightenment of the early Christian writers. The 
doctrine may not be directly injurious to morality, since 
it allows actual £eiith to be a necessary instrument in 
all moral renovation ; but the indirect practical conse- 
qaences of insisting upon shadows as if they were rea- 
litiesy and requiring men to accept as a religious verity 
of prime importance a senseless dogma, the offspring 
of &lse metaphysics, must be adverse to the interests 
of religion. Such dogmatism has a bad effect on the 
babits of thought by weakening the love and perception 
of truth, and it is also injurious by producing disunion 
and mutual distrust among Christians. 

The subtlest matter has all the properties of matter 
as much as the grossest. Let us see how this notion, 
that the soul consists of subtle matter, affects the form 
9f doctrine, by trying it on that of baptism. The doc- 
trine insisted on as primitive by a large party in the 
Church, nay set forth as the very criterion stantis vel 
eadentis JEcclesus Anglicance^ by some of them, is 
this, that, in the moment of baptism, the soul receives 
the Holy Spirit within it ; that the Holy Spirit remains 
ndUiin the soul, even though the baptized, as soon as 
be becomes capable of moral acts, proves faithless and 
incked, until it is expelled for ever by a large but inde- 
finite amount of wickedness, entitled utter reprohacy, 
How intolerable this doctrine is in its moral and spi- 
ritual aspect, how it evacuates the Scriptural phrase, 
Christ in us^ of its emphatic meaning, it is useless to 
luge upon those, who believe it to have been taught by 
the Apostles. I now only allege that no man origi- 
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nally could have framed such a ooneeptimi'^atf tttn,-itiid 
had our modem conceptions of spirit, or hkA oodri" 
dered what is the idea involved in the moidBy presmwB 
of the Holy Spirit to our spirit. When the idoctriMi 
is unfolded and presented to the masters iuid'doetotv 
of it, they fly off to the notion of an inward potenOai 
righteousness. But this mere capability of heing saved 
and sanctified, we have from our hirth, nor can it be 
increased, because it is essentially, extra grddun^ — nof 
a thing of degrees. Our capability of being spiritufr^ 
lized by divine grace is unlimited. Who anre ihttf 
that explain away the baptismal gift into a sht^^ 
dowf^ 

My Father, in his latter years, looked upon baptism 
as a formal and public reception into a state of spiii*. 
tual opportunities, (at least so I understand hm)t. 
which is equivalent, I suppose, to the doctrine of flome 
of our divines, Waterland among others, that it is a- 
consignment of grace to the soul. It is conceiyaibie 
that in consequence of such consignment, the soul, by. 
the will of God, may have more outward means of re- 
ceiving spiritual influence than it would otherwise have 
had ; if prayer can affect the course and oomples of 
events in favour of those who are not praying, m may 
the rite of baptism influence it in favour of the bap- 
tized, though he be passive in baptism. The objec- 
tion to the Antiquitarian doctrine is not that it implies 
a mystery, not that it impUes the reception of a -spiri- 
tual opportunity independently of the will of the n- 
ceiver, but that, as it is commonly stated, it contradietS' 
the laws of the human understanding, and either af- 

^ See remarks on this subject in the Mission of the Com/brlcr, 
pp. 476-7. 
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finas whatcaimot be true, — what brings confusion into 
oormoialand spiritual ideas, — or else conrerts the doc- 
trine into an ineffsctoal vapour — ^^ a potentiality in a 
pjQteBtiality or a chalking of chalk to make white 
wfaite."^ My Father, as I understand him, continued 
^deoy that the g^ of baptism is a spiritual re-creation 

V: . ■ 

^ See this, whole argument given at greater length in the 
Enay on 'RMionalism appended to the 5th edition of the Aids 
aft^eeUon. 

^^T^ faHacies are current on the subject of momentary baptia- 
■tltraiuabstantiation. Firat-^men say, that as we are passive 
in our original creation, so we are passive in our spiritual re- 
awitioii. The answer may be given from the Angelical Doctor, 
who teaches that we are not passive in our original creation \ 
aidi indeed it needs not the wisdom of an angel to see, that 
neillier man nor any other animal can become alive without 
a corresponsive act on his part — a sub-co-operation. If we 
tiiiow a stone into the still unmoving pool, the waters leap up : 
t]^ pool baa not stirred itself, but it co-operates in the produc- 
tioD of motion. The second commonplace fallacy is this :*— a< 
a teed is set in the ground and remains inert and latent for a 
tune, then germinates, shoots up and bears fruit, so grace may 
bt'potired into the soul of a child incapable of moral acts, may 
itmain latent for a time, then, when reason and the moral sense 
h«vf cone into play, may produce good thoughts and good 
wpriu, the fruit of the Spirit. The objection to this is that 
a ipiritual being is not in a spiritual being as a material thing is 
tm a jnaterial thing; it is in it or present to it only inasmuch as 
if aiets upon it. It is the heart itself which, by the power of 
tli»8|iixit, must bear the fruit of virtue, not a something lodged 
wiAin itf as the seed in the ground. Spiritual effects in the 
soilnay exist unperceived by men, — may not produce outward 
works of holiness till long after they have been produced ; but 
when the deeds are evil, as they are in many who were baptized 
in infancy, we may fairly say that the effects were not produced 

in other words, that the person who shews such an unspiri- 

tnal mind, was not spiritually regenerated in baptism. 
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preceding actual faith or any moral capability} — an in- 
troduction of the spirit into the soul, which it passively 
undergoes, as the dead cage receives the living bird, 
or a lodgement of the Spirit within it irrespectively of 
its own moral state ; a total change wrought all in a 
moment conferring upon it no positive moral meliorsr 
tion but only a power unto righteousqess, — a capabi- 
lity of being renewed by grace in addition to that 
which inheres in man from the first ; or on the other 
hand a partial and incipient spiritual change; since 
regeneration ex vi termini is something total and 
general; to be bom again, re-natusy implies a new 
nature ; is so described in Scripture and was so under- 
stood in the early Church. He looked upon it as an 
external grant, called regeneration in virtue of tiiat 
which it is its object to promote and secure, a grant 
which comes into effect gradually, as the will yields to 
the pressure of the Spirit from without, but which may 
be made of none effect by the will's resistance. Sndi 
a view of the effect of baptism is well expressed by 
George Herbert in these lines — 

" O blessed streams ! either je do prevent 

" And stop our sins from growing thick and wide, 

" Or else give tears to drown them as they grow — 

and is explained by himself in this passage from some 
of his manuscript remains : 

" 1 see the necessity of greatly expanding and clear- 
ing up the chapter on Baptism in the Aids to Refiet" 
tion, and of proving the substantial accordance of my 
scheme with that of our Church. I still say, that an 
act of the Spirit in time, as that it might be asserted, 
at the moment of the uttering of the words, I baptise 
thee in the name, &c. — now the Spirit begins to act— 
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s &be in Fhilosbphy and contrary to Scripture, and 
that our Church service needs no such hypothesis. 
Fiorthery I still say, that the communication of the 
Bfnrit as of a power or principle not yet possessed, to 
in unconscioiis agent hy human ministry, is without 
[nrecedent in Scripture, and that there is no Scripture 
irarraot for the doctrine— *and that the nature of the 
Holy Spirit communicated by the Apostles by laying 
m of hands is a very difficult question — and that the 
reasons for supposing it to be certain miraculous gifts 
of the Spirit peculiar to the first age of Christianity 
md during the formation of the Churchy are neither 
few nor insignificant. 

^ Observe, I do not deny (God forbid I) the possibility 
or the reality of the influence of the Spirit on the soul 
of the infant. His first smile bespeaks a Reason, (the 
Light firom the Life of the Word,) as already existent, 
and where the Word is, there will the Spirit act. Still 
leas do I think lightly of the Graces which the child 
receives as a living Part of the Church, and whatever 
flows from the Communion of Saints, and the irepi- 
Xmpnfn^ of the Spirit. 

*' The true import is this. The operations of the 
Spirit are as little referable to Time as to Space ; but 
in reference to our principles of conduct toward, and 
judgment concerning, our neighbour, the Church de- 
dares, that before the time of the baptism there is no 
authority for asserting, and that since the time there 
ia no aathority for denying, the gift and regenerative 
pcesence of the Holy Spirit, promised, by an especial 
eovenant, to the members of Christ's mystical Body 
— oonsequently, no just pretence for expecting or re- 
qmring another new Inition or Birth into the state of 
Grace.'* 
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Mj Fiitlier denied ntt ithd.t' lSi^6t)irft«tMy influence 
the gcml of an infant, biit be ^U TefntM^tO aelMnte 
the presence of the Hbly'l^fifrif fh)m i(piritilid dibets, 
and these from reason atad th^^ laM)iiilb0ihi{|il='' T^ 
whom he differed from are wont t6^u^^*flM'.tlMitUie 
in&nt is capable of moral eifefits in -Virtue • isf -its 
awakening reason, but that it may b^ 8{«ritatfHy nno- 
vated in its whole soul before it is moraliy rthdWCiA^ftt 
all : to this opinion he was ever wholly op{k)BOd; The 
new births as the change of the soul itself, is 'oat'iif 
time; viewed phenomenally in its • mairifiMtatkMll^ it 
takes place, as my Father conceived, gjadus^fliiia 
man becomes gradually a new crealiure, i^ffefeftt^ftom 
what he was by nature, (or in other wcM^ii^ g«od 
Christian,) the new birth indicating the . spiritul 
ground, the new creature the effect and change pro- 
duced. ' 

Mr. Coleridge's view of the Eucharist with- bia -viev 
of Sacraments generally has been adopted sod et- 
plained by his younger son.^ Would thail aU my la- 
bours in explaining our Father's views and cletfiag 
them from misrepresentation, could be so anperaedidl 
But my brother's present avocations are all engrtm- 
ing, and more indispensable than the defenoe of Opi- 
nions, however serviceable those may be deemed to die 
cause of truth. In connection however with the snlject 
just touched upon, of primitive religious inetaph^tlifmi 
I am desirous, in times like these, to specify^, what my 
Father's notion of the real presence was note thit 
■' • - 

^ See tbe Scriptural Character of the EnglUh Church, &c. Iiy 
the Kev. Derwent Coleridge, M.A. now Principal of St Miork'i 
College, Chelseft. LB9t six sermons, poMtm. See alto Cob- 
ridge's Rmnaim, III. 344. iy. 41. 
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:fH9l tb^nitiiHM>£.a real presence in bread and wine. 
» AS7 F«tlifchafkb0eft oalledaPantheist by the blunderers 
j0tll^f^r^MD^m9*}^ believed in the real presence of 
iGtft th|WHghotit;Creatff)n animate and inanimate ; that 
■Hf Jd'pfrafent toeveiy Uade of grafis and clod of the 
^a]ieyf>M:Wella8..taiJl things that breathe and live; 
4klUiifeaB»Ji^.'X0i.hid6 his Jhce^ that is, withdraw his 
r^tfie Wopld would vanish into nothing. But the 
I, JOj. the. Eucharist is a spiritual presence or 
'.mgrncg for ihe^ production of spiritual efifects. God 
Irmere material things by his power, but is he 
to thepi a» the Spirit of Holiness^ the life- 
igpfjilV Wend ? Can bread and wine become holy and 
jifijitinl And be nourished to everlasting life ? What 
(do «e gain by this strange self-contradictory dogma, 
•fsoep^ an articulation of air ? The sacrament is not 
for the bread and wine but for the soul of the receiver, 
Aad if we kope to receive the Spirit by means of the 
IttUowed elements, have we not all that the doctrine 
flHD give OS in the way of spiritual advantage ? When 
I keve urged this consideration upon a maintainer of 
the ancient view, the reply has been, ** We must not 
nMomo^e — must not reason a priori on these mat- 
teiy but receive fedthfuUy what the voice of God has 
declared.*' Alas I that men should thus separate the 
▼oioe of Grod from reason and the moral sense, which 
God has g^ven us as an inward Holy of Holies, where- 
in He may appear to us, if we repair thither meetly 
prepared, our souls heing* washed with pure water / 
Alas 1 that they should so absolutely identify it with 
the voice of early Christian writers, men zealous and 
simple-hearted, but nursled for the most part in Pa* 
ganiam and all kinds of *' sensuous and dark" imagi- 
nations on the subject of religion I One of these early 

1 S 
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writers, if not more, believed in transubstantiationf 
that doctrine so condemned in our Church as not 
only irrational, but impious. Waterland interprets the 
passage in the ancient Father,^ to which I refer, in 
his own way, only allowing him to be *^ inaccurate in 
superinducing the Logos upon the symbols themselYes, 
rather than upon the. recipients ;"^ but I think if we 
attend, as the Benedictine editor requires, to the series 
of the holy Doctor's whole argumentationy we can- 
not fail to perceive that the conception present to his 
mind was at least nearer to transy than to any kind 
of con substantiation.^^ He teaches that the Eucha- 
rist consists of two parts, an earthly and a heavenly; 
I think that by the earthly he understood not mere 
bread, but the material body of Christ ; while by the 



^ Irenaus Contra Hareses, L. iv. c. 18. p. 251. £d. Bened. 
Waterland's Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, chap. vii. 
p. 221 — et seq. 

^ The same Divine, after ezpIainiDg the holineas of the cod- 
secrated symbols to be " a relative holiness," and declaring 
himself to be of the opinion judiciously expressed by Mr. 
Hooker, that grace is not to be sought in the sacnunent, bat in 
the worthy receiver of the sacrament, presently adds* " not that 
I conceive there is any absurdity in supposing a peculiar pre- 
sence of the Holy Ghost to inanimate things, any more than in 
God's appearing in a burning bush.'* Surely this is no parallel 
case. Who imagines that Jehovah was joined or united with 
the burning bush, or that the Omnipresent Creator was preseot 
there as a man is present in a place 1 The luminous appearasee 
in the bush and in the pillar of fire and in the Holy of Holiei 
was a sensuous sign of a supersensual reality, of th« special 
agency, favour and protection of Almighty God to the chosea 
people. Has this any thing to do with a spiritoal presence ia 
bread and wine? 

** Diss, PrtBv, in Iren. Lib, Art. xiv. 83-84-85. The Bene- 
dictine refers to Fisher's argument against (Ecolampadius in 
which the same view of the passage in Irenaeus is taken. 
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tieavenly he meant Christ's quickening spirit : for he 
iras contending against heretics who denied that our 
Lord was one with the Creator, and that the Word of 
God had assumed a true corporeal frame of substantial 
^eakk and blood, and he uses the doctrine of the sacra- 
mental mystery as an illustrative argument against 
fchem.^ But what becomes of i;his argument if the 
earthly part of the Eucharist is just that which it ap- 
pears to be and nothing more? Waterland*s inter- 
pretation of IrensBus on that point is, in my opinion, 
a perfect anachronism; it imputes to him modem 
immaterializing views, quite alien from the general 
frame of his mind ; and is not an equal forgetfulness of 
the state of thought in those times evinced by his saying, 
that " the Christians despised the Pagans for imagin- 
ing that Christ's body and blood were supposed to be 
Uterally eaten in the Eucharist " ? ^ What the Pagans 
accused them of and what they '^ rejected with abhor- 
rence" was probably this, that instead of bread and wine 
they placed upon the table real human flesh and blood 
and partook of it under the name of their Lord's body. 
Irenaeus, who understood literally the saying of our 
Saviour, / mil not drink henceforth of this fruit of 
Ae vine tUl I drink it new with you in my Father's 
hmgdamj need scarcely be supposed to have been more 
refined than modem Romanists on the subject of the 
Eucharist.^ Just in the same way Waterland mo- 



^ Tertollian expresses this plainly. He *^ proves the trath or 
IMdity of the Lord's hody and blood against the phantasm of 
Marcion by the sacraments of the bread and the cup." Advers. 
Mareum, L. ▼. cap. 8. 

* He supports this assertion by referring to a " fragment of 
Iicnaraa, p. 343, concerning Blandina," which does not, I think, 
Teally aopport it. 

^ Contra Hareses* Lib, v. cap. zzxiii. 1. He pTo^es\>7 >X\^. 
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iiL.liiiBt mnrefiaed' tt«atiB6 De 'SMmreMmt "GdmK, 
T^iwaard the end of asi epignsomsAt pasigage eMri flti rt tt ^ 
ing! the benefits that aocroe toiheiMtd tfafeuj^iiU 
body of flesh, and declaring, that ai Chcfi Fle^'dlt 
lAie Spirit are fellow workmen here 'so thej'i^liA M 
partners in bliss hereafter, the ancient writer- sjieali 
thus I Caro corpore et sangtdne ChrisH vesckwTi^ 
et amma de deo aaginetur. The Anglican DWinetb^ 
derstands this *' in a mystical and constructional senses" 
a,nd for no other reason^ apparently, thai) tlmt < ny 
otiher would be gross and puerile* Yet who that retfc 
TertuUian can imagine thatiie was not grots and ^o^ 
rite in his philosophy, however refined in th)^ ^pli^itilP 
fancy and exercise of logic, unless he is pr^el^r-' 
mined to find him otherwise? Doubtless Tertnffiin 
thought, that the bread which our Lord held in hu 
hand at the last Supper was but " a figure of his body;." 
the bread in the Eucharist, I verily think, he t(M»k 16 
be the material body of our Lord. The nxih 'cha|M^ 
of St. John many of the ancients seem to have nndei^. 
stood spiritually, because the meaning is expressly def 
dared to be spiritual in the text itself : (verse 63.) tank 
I think that the primitive Fathers always kept close to 
the text, though, when figurative, it sometimes led 
them away from the sense. 

Our divines have generally rejected transubstantiaK 

tion as irrational and unspiritual. Any one who rejects ft 

I'll" ^— »«— I 1 I ■ II I 1 1 1 1 II I I i^.^»»»» , 

literal •anie of Matt. xzri. 29. the carnal reaarrectioii of M 
disciplM and milleiiiiial reign of Chrut upon earth. Of comtt 
he takes Isaiah xi. vi, literally too, and presses into the sei^ 
vice of his opinion of a future earthly Paradise every propheCir 
text about eating and drinking and sensuous delights tkM 
he can gather out of Holy Writ. 



. ^ .Mta^ QidmiUed by ^Hooker* bcxxiac 

Qn:ibu gnoiHAd yet holds the presenoe of the i^edeemmg 
^l^irit in bread and .wibe^tdtraiasat agnat after .fftral-' 
lopq^ « casneL = . '^ If . oa- all sides it be< cdnfessedvV 
mg» OffokoTy ^'^ihat the ^raee of bapdsm is poured into 
^If^sQuLof mioi) that bj water we receive xt, although it 
Iki ttjqitih^. seated in the water nor the water changed 
kg^i^ whait should induce men to think that the grace 
fH the^ Eoeharist most needs be in the Eucharist before 
ilTi)ie.iil josi that receive it ? '' ^ But it was the ancient 

■-^»f f '» I . O il- ■• ■ ■■ ■■■ 

^^^'Otai^iaifwt wbo reads what Hooker has written on thid 
flAjeot Iwfore ted after the sentence I have quoted, in 6k. V* 
d^rlMHtcCPP* 445<51 of vol. ii. of Mr. Keble's ed.) imagii* 
l|^.J^,,hi;9^1f h^ what he describes as utterly vain and us* 
iMOMvy^^ and which is out of analogy with bis doctrine q£ 

'^bf lAi th^ doctrines which suppose a presence in the elements 
tfjf'FMii^rtlk>i:^ht transubstantiation the best, and would hate 
•gl«^)<lbeliev«» with Mr. Ward in denying the charge of 
iiy^^aVl^iMim. brought against it by divines of the sohool.of Dr. 
(l^iey.. How does it explain the mystery a whit more than 
thiuf' own view 1 It does but affirm what that denies, that the 
hiMid and wine are gone without pretending to say how : it 
M^airtttionalizes nor reasons, internally at least; but bluntly 
liBntia a 'senseless propontion without throwing a gauze veil 
qftriMfaoei,. 

. Xh« sttamptmade by Mr. W. to reconcile it with our article, 
however, appears to me one of the most sophistical parts of the 
whole Tract Ninety Argument — which is saying a good deal. 
Hie artlcte' declares against '* the change of the substance of 
hhni! nd wide in the Sapper of the Lord." Mr. Ward affirms 
that -it speaks popularly, and hence does not conffict with the 
"Biiniali mrtrnfAysique. of the £ucharist, according to which the 
mnim^ of hssead and wine remain while the substance is 
ciiapgod ; it being assumed in his argument that to speak p»> 
piteljr* in the language of the plain Christian, who knows no- 
tlwf of ^iioeophyr is to identify accidents with substance' so 
at to do away with the latter entirely. Now not to meutioa 
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opinion that the spirit descended upon the water before 
it entered the soul of the baptized. It is not easy for 
a sensible man, like Hooker, to stick to ancient c^- 
nions on the subject of spirit* 

Yet Irenseus is an evangelical writer when he is not 
theologizing, and loses sight of his Anti-Gnoatic, which 
are often Anti-Platonic, metaphysics. Indeed he at all 
times leans with his whole weight upon Scripture and 
Reason, according to his notions of both, just as a Ra- 
tionalist like S. T. C. may do nowadays. He seems to 
have no horror of rationalism at all, but looks as far into 
the internal consistency of things as he is able. Viewed 
in their place in the history of thought these primitive 
writers are interesting and venerable. The attempt 
to make them practically our masters on earth in doc- 
trine, under a notion that they received their whole 

the gross improbability, that the framer of the article was igno- 
rant of, or had no respect to the metaphjsiqoe, of the doctrine 
current in the schools of Rome, and controverted in the acboob 

of the Reformed, it is surely qnite wrong to saiy, that the 

unmetaphysical man means nothing more by an object of sense 
than its sensible qualiiies. It is true that he identifies the 
qualities with the substance, but yet he has the idea of substance 
too. The notion that a thing is only a congeries of acddentf 
is the notion of the idealizing philosopher in bis study ; while 
the idea of a substrate or support of accidents is common to all 
mankind, and indeed is an original form of the human intellect 
This is admitted in the reasonings of Berkeley, Schelling and 
every other Idealist. By the svbstance of bread the plain man 
means not the mere qualities of bread, but a thing which has 
those qualities : he means the bread itself with all that belongs 
to it. Mr. Ward pretends to considerable knowledge of the 
nature and history of thought — and, I believe, not without rea- 
son; but he did not shew^his knowledge of it by this argument. 
Indeed he is rather apt to use his logical skill and metaph3'8ical 
acumen for the purpose of cleverly confounding a subject'iir' 
stead of making it clear. 
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stnictnre of religioas intellectualism ready built from 
)he Apostles — this it is which anti-patricians of my 
Father's mind contemn. Belief in the phcenix was 
no sign that the early Christians were incapable of re- 
ceiving a spiritual religion ; but surely it is one among 
a hundred signs, that their intellectual development of 
it might be incorrect ; that they had reflected but little 
on the nature and laws of evidence. 

I believe that the whole of the opinions which my 
Father expresses on the Eucharist ^ may be reduced 
to ihig, that both transubstantiation and Luther's doc- 
trine of consubstantiation may be so stated as not to 
involve a contradiction in terms ; but that neither doc- 
trine is necessary, that there is no real warrant for 
Mther in Scripture, and that the spiritual doctrine of 
the Supper of the Lord involves a different statement. 
The gift and effect of the Eucharist he believed to be 
^an assimilation of the spirit of a man to the divine 
hmnanity.*' How he sympathized with one who fought 
against the old sensualism appears in his poem on the 
dying words of Berengarius. But Berengarius cer- 
tainly taught a presence in the elements, for he said 
that the true body is placed on the table. To the im- 
perfection of light vouchsafed in that day my Father 
seems to refer in the last lines of his poem : 

The ascendiDg day star with a bolder eye 
Hath lit each dew-drop on our trimmer lawn ! 
Yet not for this, if wise, shall we decry 
The f pots and straggles of the timid dawn ; 
Lest so we tempt th' approaching noon to scorn 
The mists and painted vapours of our morn. 



» UnotauB, iii. pp. 78-111-S54-285-336-338.345-350-379, 
and vr. 41-186. The Romish dogma involves the supposition 
tliat a leDnble thing can be abstracted from its accidents. 'J'liis 
may not be false logic and yet may be false pbi\osop\\^ . ' VW &>a\^- 
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' * Thiitmy Father, though ttn ai^dent TMHitaJnnr ofiihff 
C%6i*eh'fltj a spititiial powder, organiai^ ini BBioutwaift 
b(ydj, coordinate with the Spirit and the ScripturoB^M 
nbt admit the ordinary myBtici8m:t>n"thei*8i^jAcfe«f 
Apostolical succession, seems dear flrom^his jMUugi 
fVom some of his manascript writings^' dated- ldS7i 
*' When I reflect on the great stress whioh dw^Oathoiifc 
or more numerous Party of Christians laid on^tto. mn^ 
terrupted ' succession of the Bishops ef every CfaaBch 
from the Apostles, the momentous importmceattacUi 
hy the Bishops themselves at the first general 'Ctouhdl 
to this unbroken chain of the spiritual 'liglitaiBg) enr 
present to illumine in the decision^ and to^ scathe- m 
the anathemas of the Church-'-^when I ready 
this articulated continuum whidi evacuated the 
which it measured, and reduced it to a powerless medk 
dent, a mere shadow from the carnal nature i n te roe p fr 
ing the light, a shadow that existed only for the eja«f 
flesh, between which and the luminary the carnal as* 
ture intervened, so that every Bishop of the ttos 
Church, speaking in and from the Spirit, might eay, 
* Before Peter was, or Paul, I am f * »— WeU I— Let 
all this pass for the poetry of the claims of the Buhops 

■ ■ 

stance of the material body could do nothing for our soala : tb^ 
substance of the divine humanity can be present to our soon 
alone. So it seems to many of the faithful. ' 

^ After describing Episcopal succession as a " fixed outward 
mean by which the identity of the visible Church, as co-ordinate 
with the'writtcni Word, is preserved, as the identity of an indiTi* 
dual roan is symbolized by the continuous reproduction of the 
same bodily organs,*' as, " more than this, not merely one leadiftg 
symbol of permanent visibility, but a co-efficient in every other,** 
my brother says, " Yet it must be examined according to thii idea, 
I dare not affect to think of it, in order to render it intelligible 
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to>tiie lamerSfnrit^ andy consequently,^, the eaipe eu- 
tiwRtyastthe lApostleay unfortunately ibr thei<>lfkvn)> 
BKlBOfi^ci^htf yimtmgS'oS Bishops, ay, and of capoQ* 
lied iBialwps too, are: extant to. enable us to appreciate 
itoandito know and fS^l the woful difference between 
te^<9fpiril that gruided the pen of Tertullian» Irenaeu?, 
^fa^haninif itc. and the Spirit by which John and 
BmL spake and wrote I Descending into the cooler 
dnMbt nf prose, I confine myself to the fact of an 
mflBfeeinqyted succession of Bishops in each Church, 
■ndi'lhei apparent human advantages consequent on 
lorii ftmeane of preserving and handing down the me- 
moiy 7 of ' important events and the stedfast form of 
na»d. <vrorda,--^and when I find it recorded that on 
thb'fact the Fathers of the Nicene Council grounded 
tbeur maift argument against the Arians, &c I cannot 
fadip, fediDg a great and perplexing difficulty in the 
eirtbre absence of all definite Tradition concerning the 
coBipotition and delivery of the Gospels." He then 
goes on to suggest a solution of this perplexity. 

Nomfitwr a soeiis is a maxim very generally applied : 
wettitifii and love those who honour whom we honour, 
eondenm whom we disapprove. My Father's affec- 
tionate respect for Luther is enough to alienate from 
him the High Anglican party, and his admiration of 
Kant enough to bring him into suspicion with the 
anti-philosophic part of the religious world, — which is 



and- peimtiive to faithless and mechanical minds, as of a mere 
fhydcal continoity, by which the spiritual powers of the pas- 
tontB Ar€i conveyed, like a stream of electricity along a metal 
«irt." My brother had never seen the passage from my Father's 
MS. Remains which I have given in the text when he wrote 
thiS| and I believe it to be a perfect co-incidence. 
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the whole of it except a very small portion indeed. My 
Father was a hero-worshipper in the harmless sense of 
Mr. Carlyle; and his worship of these two heroes, 
though the honours he paid to the one were quite dif- 
ferent from those he offered to Jthe other, was so deli- 
berate and deep seated, that it must ever be a promi- 
nent feature on the face of his opinions. He thought 
the mind of Luther more akin to St. Paul's than that 
of any other Christian teacher, and I believe that our 
early divines, including Hooker and Field, would not 
have suspected his catholicity on this score. Indeed 
it is clear to my mind that in Luther's doctrines of 
grace, (no one has ever doubted his orthodoxy on the 
subject of the divine nature, but his doctiine of the 
dealings of God with man in the work of salvation,) 
there is nothing which ever would mortally have 
offended High Churchmen, Romish or Anglican ; that 
they tried to find heresy in these because of the practi- 
cal consequences he drew from them to the discredit- 
ing and discomfiture of their spiritual polity. On the 
doctrine of Justification he has been represented as a 
mighty corrupter ; let us see how and how far he dif- 
fers on that subject from his uncompromising adver- 
saries.^^ There are but three forms in which that 
doctrine can possibly be presented to the mind, I 
mean there are but three ways in which St. Paul'i 

^^ My authorities for the following statements are the Deerta 
and Canons of Trent, Luther's Commentary on Galatians, and 
Table Talk^ Bishop BulKs Harmonia with his thick volume of 
replies to the censures of it, and Mr. Newman's Lectwre* (m 
Justifieatwnt all of which I have dwelt on a good deal. I have 
not yet read St. Augustine on the subject, hut suspect from ex* 
tracts, that his view was the same as Luther's so far as ha 
developed it. 
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ju$tified hf faith without the deeds of the law can be 
scientifically explained or translated into the language 
of metaphysical divinity ; — namely the Tridentine, or 
that set forth by the Council of Trent, — the Anglican 
or High Church Protestant, set forth by Bishop Bull ; — 
and that of Luther. Nay, I think that, really and sub- 
stantially, there are but two, namely the Tridentine 
and High Anglican or doctrine of justification by faith 
and works as the condition of obtaining it, and Lu-* 
ther's solifidianism or doctrine of justification by 
means of faith alone,— a faith the necessary parent 
of works. All parties agree that God is the efficient^ 
Christy in His sacrifice, the meritoHous cause of sal- 
vation : all profess this in words, all the pious of 
all the different parties believe it in their hearts. 
The dispute is not about the proper cause of salvation, 
but only concerning the internal condition on our 
party or what that is in us whereon justification en- 
sues, — ^which connects the individual man with the re- 
demption wrought by Christ for all mankind. Bull 
teaches that this link within us to the redemption 



Bir. Newman says in his Appendix — " I have throughout 
tbeae ramarks implied that the modern controversy on the sub- 
ject of justification is not a vital one, inasmuch as all parties are 
agreed that Christ is the sole justifier, and that He makes holy 
those whom He justifies." Yet one who professed to hold Mr. 
Newmaii*B religious opinions in general, could talk of Luther's 
doctrine as a doctrine too bad for devils to hold consistently, 
eoDtrary to natural religion, corruptive* of the heart and at war 
with reason. It should be remembered that ihe state of mind 
in the Justified is precitely the same in all the different schemes. 
llie dispute is only about the name to he given to certain con- 
stituents of it ; whether they are to be called justifying or only 
inseparable from, or the necessary product of, the justifying 
principle. 



\n. 
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without us is faith infonbed with love tnd Wdrkff^Hftiitli 
quickened by love and put forth in 'the' shap^ tf dMli- 
ence. The Tridentine teache^, in Kke ttiiumeri fhU; 
we are justified directlj upon oar hbiiiUeM and'^^tk^ 
wrought in us by the Spiritr-that faith tUad-aH loth^i^ 
graces of which it is the root, are the eondition of li6- 
ceptance with God. Between this statetnent attd 
Bull's I see no real difference at all ; it is but tbe Maei 
thought expressed in different words. The' Ang^eafn 
chooses to add that our holiness and works, in-drder to 
be thus justifying, must be sprinkled with the bidad iff 
the covencmt ; the Tridentine declines that well BOiind^ 
ing phrase : perhaps he thinks it a tautology bffistisive 
to Him who forbade vain repetitions; and, fbr iDsy 
own part, I cannot think that his SaTiouir r^aii^'-ft 
of him, whatever divines may do. His anatheitoAQi 
against those who say either more or less than he'sayii 
on these points are, in my opinion, the only anti-cbf^itifli 
part of his doctrine of justification. Drive the thiiig 
as iB.T back as we may, still there must be sometliiB^-tfi 
us — in our very selves which connects us ¥rith' aal^ 
tion ; it seems rather nonsensical to say that itoitftbe 
blood of Christ. We should never have obtained Ass 
something without Him; He created it in us and to^ 
Him it tends ; what more can we say without natfi- 
fjring the human soul as a distinct being altogcftlMf^' 
and thus slipping into the gulf of Pantheism in baek- 
ing away from imaginary Impiety and PresumpiMm? 
Even if with Luther we call Christ the form of oiir' 
faith^ and hence the formal cause of our salvation, still 
there must be that in our very selves which at least 
negatively secures our union with him; to that we 
must come at last as the personal sine qua non of jt|S^ 
tification, whether we call it the proximate caase».or 
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iateffposeianoiber, (the Holy Ghost dwelling in our 
luNurlii. by ile^iths) betwixt ourselves and heaven. The 
Al9g^^^ ^'^^y ^^ ^^^ holiness inchoate and imperfect, 
aqdJOayipsiflt that only aa sanctified and completed by 
Cbri«t'B:nierit9 is it even the conditional cause of sal- 
vatkn ; still this holiness, if it connects us with the 
$4irioiir or precludes the impediment to such connec- 
tiopi isyin one sense, complete and perfect, for it does this 
al) impprtant work perfectly ; it is no slight matter, for 
it is all the difference between salvation and perdition, 
as being indispensable to our gaining the first and 
eaqiping' the last. Now in what other sense can the 
Romaofet imagine that our holiness is perfect and 
CQnaplete?. Does he think that it is perfect as God is 
perfectf ^ that it is more than a beginning even in 
reference to that purity which human nature may 
finally .attain when freed from a temptible body and 
the dpg of the flesh ? ^ 

I am • even bold enough to say, after all South's 
valiant feats against the windmill giant. Human Merit, 
that the dispute on this subject seems to me a mere 
dispute about words. That in us which even nega- 
tively, (by preventing the prevention of it,) unites us 
with- Christ, may be said to deserve Christ, and hence 
to be unspeakably meritorious. The Romanist has 
declared that all the merit of p^'ocuring salvation is 
t». Clbriif^— surely then he only leaves to man — what 
no man should seek to deprive him of, — the being ren- 
dered by the Holy Spirit a meet receptacle and worthy 

** To call oar inherent righteonsness inchoate in reference to 
the power of justifjriog would be incorrect, would it not? — for 
it ie the beginning and end of what we contribute toward our 
salvation, and certainly not the commencement of what is done 
for us. 
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dwelling-place for Itself. As for grace of cpngruity 
and condignity — our Lord says that he who hath to 
him shall be given—- does not this imply that he who 
hath grace deserves more, that it is due to his internal 
condition raised and purified by the Holy Spirit ? Or 
does this notion really interfere with the Scriptmal 
truth, that we are unprofitable servants, and in oar 
best performances can do no more than we are hmtnd 
to do ? ^ Is it essential to the idea of deserving re- 
ward, that he who deserves should be the original au- 
thor and source of the services by which he deserves 
it? If it be, then the langwage of the Council of 
Trent is incorrect; but its doctrine is not incorrect, 
because the very same sentence which aifirms the 
good works of the justified to be w^rtV* declares them 
previously to be gifts of God. Very indefensible is 

^ My Father says " I am persuaded, that the practice of the 
Romish Church teodeth to make vain the doctrine of salTatioa 
by faith in Christ alone ; but judging by her most eminent di- 
vines I can find nothing dissonant from the truth in her ezprett 
decisions on this article. Perhaps it would be safer to say ."— 
Christ alone saves us, working in us by the faith which inclades 
love and hope. Rem. iii. p. 53. I neither do nor can think, 
that any pious member of the Church of Rome did ever in hiB 
heart attribute any merit to any work as being his woik. A. 
grievous error and a mischievous error there was practically ia 
mooting the question at all of the condignity of works and tbeir 
rewards." lb. p. 54. 

Canons :?4 and 3S of the 6th Session of the Council of Trent 
are given in a note at the foot of the page to be compared with 
this opinion. I think there is no barm in them ; they affira 
that the good works of the justified are both gifts of God and 
merits of the justified person himself, that they deserve increase 
of grace and eternal life. Now in the only sense in whidi a 
believer in the primary merits of Christ can mean to affirm this 
I do not see how any rational Christian can deny it. Then it 
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:he next sentence which anathematizes him who calls 
them only signs of justification obtained and fears to 
idd that they are merits. 

The Tridentine and the Anglican statements of 
Justification are tantamount to each other, — may be 
resoWed into each other ; but there is a third way of 
stating the matter — between this and the other two 
there is perhaps a logical, though, I believe, no prac- 
tical difference whatever. I allude to the notion of 
Luther that faith alone is that in us which connects 
08 with Christ, and consequently is our sole personal 
righteousness, (or that which entitles us to freedom 
from the penal consequences of sin ; ) that faith justi- 
fiesy (in this conditional and instrumental way,) in its 
own rights not as informed with or accompanied by 
or productive of love and works, but as apprehending 
Christ. Luther maintained that faith, although it 
is righteous and the necessary parent of righteous 



I notion connected with this st)hject, which is taught not only in 
the Romish schools, but I grieve to say in some of our own 
■ehools too of late years, which does seem to roe both presump- 
toeas and nnscriptural ; I mean the notion, that a roan can do 
■ore in the way of good works and saintliness than be is bound 
to do as a Cbristiani — or at least that there is a kind and degree 
of holiness which some men may and ought to seek and obtain, 
which the generality of the faithful cannot attain and ought not 
to strive after. This seems to me both false and fraught with 
corroptive consequences to religion. When Peter said to Ana- 
nias respecting his land, was it not thine own — in thine own power? 
—he surely did not mean that in offering it Ananias did more 
than be was bound to do, as a Christian before God, but only 
that, as he was not compelled to surrender it by any outward 
force or authority, his pretending to give and yet not giving the 
whole of it, was a gratuitous piece of hypocrisy — something 
worse than a simple falsehood extorted by fear. 



c Mr. Newman agrees with Luther 

works, justifies only in bringing Cbrist to dwell in the 
heart,^ and that the righteousness which flows from 
this inhabitation, is not our justification but the fruit 
of it, or in other words that faith not love is the jos- 
tifying principle. Now I think it is a notable Ibet 
in favour of my Father's opinion that these differait 
views are all but difierent aspects of the same tmtliy 
and are not substantially different one from anodur, 
that Mr. Newman's splendid work on jostificalMtt, 
which is generally considered by the Hi^^ Angfiesa 
party as an utter demolition of Luther's teaching in 
the Commentary, and perhaps was intended to be io» 
is, in fact, a tacit establishment of it, or at least of its 
most important position ; since on this cardinal pointy 
this hinge of the question, whether fiedtb jostifies akne, 
as uniting us with Christ, or as informed with love and 
works, and as itself a work and a part of Christian holi- 
ness, — ^he decides with Luther, not with Tridentines or 
High Anglicans.^ For he expressly states that ftidi 
does in one sense, (the sense of uniting us with Christ, 
which is the same as Luther's sense^) justify alone ; that 
it is the '* only inward instrument" of justification ; thit» 
as such inward instrument, it is one certain propor^, 
act, or habit of the mind, distinct from love and other 
graces,^ not a mere name for them all ; that there ii 
a certain extraordinary and. singular sympathy be- 
tween faith and the grant of Gospel privileges, sndi as 



'^ GalatianSy ii. 3. 

^ Lecture X. throughout, p. ^56 — 87 . 

^ lb. p. 258-9.^" when it " (faith) is called the aole initni- 
ment of justificatioD,it.mu8t stand in contrast to them, (trust, 
hope, etc.) and be contemplated in itself, as being one certais 
property, habit, or act of the mind. 
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^ ihit • Vardo^ Justificaticin. ci 

16 dokiiSfitate* it, ^ a -true sense, an instrument of it, 
libit ti iiiF jcbltfficflM^ioli, wliidt includes them all ;" that 
^It aSbtt^ ctMEllcfs^^** "vfith the sacraments^ &c. and 
WroHj^brihM- ufaitesf the soul to God." ^ Further he 
Tfctftlfl eklui^ docftirifie^th that of our Homilies which 
^flfeliu^ 'thiit tt^ent^ce, hope, love and the fear of 
'663 ainfir shiit out from the ofBce of justifying.*^ It 
HS^ask'zi'Vty ^^e he contended against Luther, the 
'liyfiitfraii doctritfe'lud hold of him, and held him and 
WMd'noi'iet Kim gOy till it brought him home to 
^lim'UMiitibn. ' 

^ 8urel]^{tfte^ all this Mr. Newman's apparent liosti- 
*1lt]^'tb^IjUli)iei^', in the matter of justification, is a mere 
^SSnAfjW'Hf^ lie may dislike his tone and language, 
IM" dEUR^jp^il^Te some subordinate parts of his view, 
^AIhSeKr'ki/%3si^ or half true, but on the main point he 
'fib a3bj[yfed the Reformer's doctrine ; and his new HaV' 
'Imofiia^'iMbScti was to be the ruin of solifidianism, is spli- 
'%^111'iteetf,' in the only sense in which any systematic 
'Jttrfit^ eter waff so. It is true that, while thus embracing 
'£ddier, unwillingly, he tries to fling the old giant 
iMray fr6m him* by declaring that he holds an antece- 
Cant eitemal instrument, even Baptism ; that Baptism 
'gives to fbith all its justifying power. But this does 
iiflt'in reality separate him one hair's-breadth from his 
itdbbnoared mitster. Luther held the doctrine of re- 
generation in baptism as well as himself; he bids men 
ding ftuit to their baptism, recur to it as to a ground 
of confidence, and in the comment on verse 27 of 
chapter iii. of Galatians, he speaks of the '^ majesty 
of baptism'* as highly as the Highest Churchman 

w lb. pp. 58-9, 270-71, 286, 333. 
^ Sermon of Salvation, Fart i. 

1 h 



cii Potency of Luther^ $ Doctrine 

could speak of it, at the same time observing ** these 
things I have handled more largely in another place, 
therefore I pass them over briefly here."* Luther 
believed in baptismal regeneration and must therefore 
have believed that every spiritual principle in the soul 
was derived from it : he taught that faith was the work 
of the Spirit and that the Spirit was given in baptism : 
his solifidianism is not incompatible with a sound belief 
on that subject, unless Mr. Newman's is so too, for 
they are one and the same. 

What Luther fought against was not an external in- 
strument of salvation preceding actual faith and prodac- 
ing it : he saw no harm in that notion ; what he fonght 
against with all his heart and soul and strength, was jus- 
tification by charity and the deeds of charity, or what is 
commonly called a good life. He saw that practically 

^^ Luther received baptismal regeneration as it had been 
handed down to him ; be taught that " the renewing of the in- 
ward man is done in baptism." Would that he had been a re. 
former in this article also— had renewed the/orm of the doc- 
trine, while he maintained its life and substance ! — then probably 
disbelievers in " baptismal transubstantiation" would not have 
been disquieted by the wording of our Liturgy. Dr. Pasey did 
once cite Luther' in his Scriptural Viewsy p. 28, as a witneit to 
the true doctrine of regeneration in baptism ; why is not this re- 
membered by writers of Dr. Pusey's school when Lather's doc- 
trine of justification is under review 1 

Luther taught indeed that men are bom again of the Word tf 
Godt that the Holy Ghost changes the heart and mind by faith 
in or through the hearing of the external word ; but if the say- 
ings of St. Peter and St. Paul and St. James,^ affirming the same 
thing, can be reconciled with inward renewal in baptism, so 
can Luther's, for he went not beyond Scripture on this point. 
There are certainly comings of the Holy Spirit spoken of in the 
N. T. unconnected with baptism. See among other places 
John ziv. 33. 



against Antinamianism, ciii 

salvation was given to outward works and money gifts, 
which might proceed from evil men, while, in theory, 
it was ascribed to love and the works of the Spirit. He 
thoaght to preclude this abuse and establish Scripture 
at the same time by declaring faith alone the means of 
salvation, and good works the necessary offspring of 
£Bdth in the heart. And how could such a doctrine en- 
courage Antinomianism, for is it not plain, that if good 
works flow necessarily from saving faith, where the 
works are not good, the mind whence they spring can- 
not have saving faith ? *^ This Luther expressly states. 
" Whoso obeyeth the flesh," says he, " and continueth 
without any fear of God or remorse of conscience in 
accomplishing the desires and lusts thereof, let him 
know that he pertaineth not unto Christ."^ The 
whole strain of his commentary on chapters v. and vi. 
of Galatians is an utter shattering of Antinomianism, 
which indeed is precluded by the doctrine of the com- 
mentary from beginning to end. In one respect a 
Solifidian like Luther is a more effectual opponent to 
Antinomiansthan a teacher of justification by faith and 
works, because he more completely wrests out of their 
hands those sayings of St. Paul which seem to deny 
that works of any sort do in any sense justify. — But it 
is an insult to the apostolic man's memory to defend 
him from the charge of Antinomianism. He knocked 
down with his little finger more Antinomianism than 
his accusers with both hands. If his doctrine is the 
jaw bone of an ass, he must have been a very Samson, 
for he turned numbers with this instrument from the 



^ Burnet urges this plea for solifidians, though not one him' 
self. 
** Commentary on Galatians, chap. v. verse 18. 



civ Luther did full Justice 

evil of their lives; and the same instrument in the 
bands of mere pygmies in comparison with him has 
wrought more amendment of life among the Poor than 
the most eloquent and erudite preachers of works and 
rites have to boast, by their preaching. For this doc- 
trine presents hope and fear more sharply to the mind 
than any other ; it supplies the steam of encouragement 
and propels from behind while it draws on from before. 

The following charges are brought against Luther. 
It has been said that he denied the power of Christians 
to fulfil the law or produce reaUy good works ; that 
he denied the use of conscience in keeping Christians 
from sin and wickedness ; and that he separated justi- 
fying faith from love. 

That he denied the good works of Christians is just 
as true as that he denied the sun in heaven. He beauti- 
fully compares them to stars in the night, the night and 
darkness of surrounding unjustification ; and beautifully 
too does he say, that even as the stars do not make 
heaven, but only trim and adorn it, so the charity of 
works does not constitute blessedness but makes it 
shine to the eyes of men, that they may glorify the 
Father of Lights.** That Luther denied the work of 
the Spirit to be really ^ooei? is one of the many charges 
against him which sound loud and go off in smoke. He 
considered them relatively good, just as any man else 
does, — saw a wide world of difference betwixt the deeds 
of the justified and of the unjustified. If he thought 
that, as sin remains in the best men, so likewise some- 
thing of human infirmity clings about the best deeds, 
who shall convict him of error ? That he denied anv 
portion or quality of real goodness to be in the soul in 



*^ Table Talk, chap. 14, p. 232. 



to the good Works of the Justified. cv 

which Christ lives, I cannot find and do not believe. 
But when Luther said that because our righteousness 
is imperfect, therefore it cannot be the ground of ac- 
ceptance with God, he drew, in my opinion a wrong 
inference from his premiss. Our faith is as imper- 
fect as our works ; but if it unites us with Christ, it is, 
(not of course the deepest ground, Christ alone is that,) 
but the intermediate ground or condition of our ac- 
ceptance. The question is, shall we call faith alone^ 
or faith, love, obedience, all Gospel graces, the " con- 
necting bond '' between us and Christ ? If faith alone, 
then faith alone is our intermediate ground of accept- 
ance ; and repentance, love and obedience are not ex- 
cluded because they are imperfect, but because of their 
posteriority to faith. 

That Luther denied the power of Christians to ful- 
fil the law is the self-same charge in another shape and 
false in that shape as in the other. He reiterates that 
the faithful do fulfil the law and that thev alone fulfil it ; 
that by faith they receive the Holy Ghost and then 
accomplish the law.^ '* I come with the Lord Him- 
self," says Luther ; " on Him I lay hold, Him I stick 
to, and leave works unto thee : which notwithstanding 
thou never didst.'* He shews that against the righte- 
ous there is no law, because he is a law to himself. 
" For the righteous," says he, " liveth in such wise 
that he hath no need of any law to admonish or 
constrain him, but without constraint of the law, he 
willingly doeth those things which the law requireth."** 



« Comm. Gal. v. 23. 

^ Mr. Ward thinks the Commentary on the Galatians such 
a " filly" work ! Shakespeare has heen called silly by Puritans, 
Milton worse than silly by Prelatists and Papisu, Wordsworth 



cvi Luther not extrav&gaiU 

What more would we have a teadier of tbe Gospel 
Bay? Ought a Christiaii to perfomn the law «nwil- 
lingly by a force from without f Lather teaches that 
in the justified there is an inward law soperseding 
the outward : .that the outward law remains, but only 
for the sinner: that it either driyes him to Christ 
or bridles him in his carnality. This is the idea ex- 
pressed in that passage at the end of the introdoction 
to his commentary, which sets forth the argument 
of the Epistle. ^ When I have this righteousness 
reigning in my heart, I descend from heaven, as the 
rain maketh fruitful the earth : that is to say, I come 
forth into another kingdom, and I do good works how 
and whensoever occasion is offered." What is there 
in this that is worthy of condemnation or of sarcasm? 
Is it not true Pauline philosophy to say, that tbe 
realm of outward works is another kingdom from the 
realm of grace ? — that the true believer is freed from 
the compulsion of the law ? — to call the sum of out- 
ward things and all deeds, considered as outward, the 
Flesh? To me this animated passage seems the 
very teaching of the Apostle to the Gentiles uttered 
with a voice of joy. It is the unconfusing intoxica- 
tion of Gospel triumph and gladness. Some say 

was long called silly by Buonaparteans ; what will not the 
odium theologicum or politicum find worthless and silly ? To me, 
perhaps from my silliness, his Commentary appears the very 
Iliad of Solifidianism ; all the fine and striking things that hare 
been said upon the subject are taken from it ; and if the author 
preached a novel doctrine, or presented a novel development of 
Scripture in this work, as Mr. Newman avers, I think he de- 
serves great credit for his originality. The Commentary con- 
tains, or rather is, a most spirited Siege of Babylon, and the 
friends of Rome like it as well as tbe French like Wellington 
and UM battle of Waterlofjk 
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mocking* The man is full of new wine; but Luther 
was not really drunk when he spoke thus ; he spoke it 
in the noon day of his vigorous life, with all his wits, 
and they were «ound ones, about him.^ 

It is affirmed that Luther denied the use of con- 
fidence in religion, and this is the grand engine which 
Mr. Ward brings to bear upon him in his Ideal; you 
would think from the account of the Gospel hero's 
doctrine therein contained that he was a very advocate 
for unconscientiousness, and would have men go on 
sinning that grace may abound ; would have them 
** wallow and steep in all the carnalities of the world, 
under pretence of Christian liberty,'' and continue 
without any fear of God or remorse of conscience in 
accomplishing the desires of the flesh ; or at least that 
lus teaching involved this: I wonder how men can 
have the conscience to write thus of Luther on the 
strength of a few misconstrued passages, while the 
broad front of his massive fortress of Gospel doctrine, 
a stronghold against Antinomianism, must present it- 
self to their eyes unless they are stone blind.^ Luther 

^ Mr. Newman points out that fine passage on faith in Gal. ii. 
16, and 534 Paulus his verbis, &c. and he quotes that admirable 
exposition of his on " incarnate faith or believing deeds," in 
Gal. vii. lb, in which be brings in the analogy of the Incarnation. 

^ I have read Mr. Ward's Ideal with so much interest, and, 
I humbly hope, benefit, that I am far more grieved by the chap- 
tar on Justification than if the writer were a narrow, stupid, un- 
charitable man. I have heard persons say it was the clever 
part of the book ; the whole of the book is clever, but this part 
has no other merit than cleverness, and that is a sorry com- 
mendation of a discourse upon morals and religion : as the au- 
thor himself would readily admit in general. It is the force with 
.which he has made this and other cognate truths apparent, the 
way in which he has vitalized and, to use Luther's phrase," en- 
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teaches that the constraints and terrors of the law re- 
main to keep the flesh in subjection ; what he says 



grossed " them, for which I have to thank him. Bat he spedal- 
pleads against Luther, and in a way which no pleader ooold 
venture upon in a court of Justice. He presents his doctrines 
upside down — wrong side before. If we tear up the rose tree 
and place it root upward, with all its blossoms crashed upon the 
earth, where are its beauty and its fragrance? — if we take the 
mirror and turn its leaden side to the spectator, where are its 
clear reflections and its splendour? 

By the bye it struck me that Mr. Ward, in his searches for 
Socinianism, after he had done demonizing the doctrine of 
Luther, slipped himself into something like heresy on the hu- 
man nature of our Lord. His words seemed, (seem, for there 
they are still,) to imply that our Saviour had not, while npoa 
earth, a human mind as well as a human body. He introdoces 
the Godhead into the Manhood so as to destroy, as it seems to 
me, the character of the latter. Certainly Pearson and South, 
who were ever held orthodox on the Incarnation, and good Patri- 
cians, teach that our Lord, while upon earth, had the " finite mi^ 
derstanding" of a man; that he "stooped to the meanness of our 
faculties;" and indeed it is evidentfrom the language of the £vanr 
gelists, that they supposed Him to arrive at the knowledge of or- 
dinary things in an ordinary way ; to have grown in wisdom and 
knowledge, an expression not applicable to Omnipotence. If He 
foreknew all that was to happen to him in one matter, so Abra- 
ham and Isaiah foreknew the future. Doubtless He knew ftr 
more of the mind of God than they, even as a man. Perhaps 
Mr. Ward was led to this error, as I believe it to be, from fol- 
lowing too heedlessly certain remarks of the Tract for the Times 
against Jacob Abbott. But surely it is a great and fundamentd 
error to deny by implication, the real humanity of oar Lord — 
that he assumed the very soul of man ; which he must have dose 
in order to redeem it; — a worse error than that of the Phantai^ 
mists, who denied his fleshly body. How he could he very God 
and very Man at the same time is an inscrutable mystery, but 
no less than this is the Catholic Faith of the Incarnation, and to 
deny it is the heresy of Apollinaris. Shall " Catholics *' ration* 
alize away a mystery ? 



not to be demoniacally interpreted. cix 

oonceming conscience relates to sins that are past, not 
sins to come. He exhorts men to lay hold of Christ : 
not to let the sense of their ungodliness which afore^ 
time they have committed make them doubt of his 
power to save them and purify their souls by the Holy 
Spirit. His reasons for insisting on this doctrine are 
obyious ; it was to prevent men from trusting for the 
washing out of sin to penance, the fearful abuse, or ra- 
ther usBy of which he had witnessed. His doctrine is, that 
in those who are in a state of grace through a living 
fidth) the flesh remains, and is to be bruised, exercised 
and kept down by the Law, — (be it observed, that by the 
Law he always means the Law viewed carnally or as a 
force from without) — while the spirit rejoices in God 
its Saviour, the conscience sleeping securely on the 
bosom of Christ. And surely, so far as we can con- 
template man in a state of grace at all, having firm 
faith in the Redeemer and His power to save, he must 
be contemplated as free and joyful, confident of salva- 
tion notwithstanding the infirmity of his mortal nature, 
not paralyzed by the Law in the conscience or agon- 
ised by a fearful looking back upon sins that are past. 
Sorely the conscience maLj sleep on the bosom of Christ, 
if it be really His bosom on which it is resting ; that 
isy if we know that upon the whole our heart is set upon 
ibe things that are above we may safely cast our eye 
forward, in peace and gladness, hoping and striving 
through grace to live better from day to day ; not back. 
ward upon the detail of our past transgressions, with 
a soul-subduing solicitude to balance them by penance 
exactly proportioned to their amount. 

Lather affirmed that we must make a god of the law 
out of the conscience, but that in the conscience it is a 
very devil. Doubtless he had seen fatal effects of the 
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tyranny of the law in the conscience, had seen how, 
like the basilisk's eye, it benumbed the gazer, and pre- 
vented him from flying at once to Christ for pardon 
and purification and power to follow His steps ; how it 
threw him into the hands of the priest, who, in those 
days, too often, instead of preaching faith in the Sa- 
viour and fulfilment of the law by faith, prescribed a 
certain set of outward observances, which never could 
take away sins, but which the terrified yet unrepentant 
spirit rested in, and substituted for general renovation. 
Looking at the Law in this point of view he called it 
with great force and truth the very diabolus^ the ma- 
lignant accuser, who by its informations and treacher- 
ous representations kept the soul separate and estranged 
from the Prince of Life. Bunyan has worked upon 
this thought powerfully in the Pilgrims Progrest, 
and he too makes the murderous Moses give way to 
Christ when He appears, and '* depart out of the con- 
science." "Luther," says Mr. Newman contrastii^ 
him with the ancient Father, declares that ** the Law 
and Christ cannot dwell together in the heart ; Augus- 
tine, that the Law is Christ." Well I but wJiat Law? 
Surely not the outward Law, which St. Paul declares 
dead for the Christian,^^ which Luther declares incom- 
patible with Christ, but the inward law, " the law of 
grace, the law of the law, the law of liberty, righteous- 
ness, and everlasting life," which Luther identifies with 

^ I know not whether there remains upon the face of the 
earth any of that generation of Scripture interpreters, who were 
wont to affirm, that, when St. Paul declared the law dead, he 
meant only the ceremonial law of Moses ! Thtt such peof^ 
existed in Bishop Bull's time seems clear from his taking the 
pains to refute the notion methodically. See //amumia, cap. 
vii. Diss. Post. Oxford edit. vol. iii. 120-21. 
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Christ from first to last of his evangelical commentary. 

Luther's language on the exceeding diffi,culty of 
believing unto salvation, on the relics of sin that cling 
even to the justified, does hut shew how searchingly, 
how earnestly he looked on these subjects — how hard 
he was to be pleased in matters that pertain to jus- 
tification. Perhaps he should have taught more dis- 
tinctly that all men are sinners and require the co- 
ercions of the law more or less. Still it was but the 
remnants of sin which Luther spoke of, when he said, 
prospectively^ that sin should not be imputed to the jus- 
tified."^ His fault as a teacher was that he stuck too 
dose to Scripture in his mode of expression, and re- 
peated without explanation, or imitated too closely, its 
strong figurative language. But this doctrine of his 
that the enormity of sin must not make the sinner de- 
spair is no figure ; it is literal Gospel truth. Though 
your sins he as scarlet they shall he as white as snow. 
Did Luther in all his strong language on the power of 
faiih, that is of Christ dwelling in the heart by faith, 
go beyond this glad message of salvation ? Blessed 
be his name for the courage wherewith he re-proclaimed 
a saving truth, which a self-serving, self-exalting clergy 
were putting out of sight-— were hiding by the complica- 
ted superstructure of outward ways and means, which 
they erected upon it I Luther's a lax system! — No 
man will find it such who tries to understand and prac- 
tise rather than to criticise it. 

But the grand charge against Luther's doctrine re- 

4S See Commentary, chap. xi. ver. 17. ** But it followeth 
BOt therefore that thou shouldst make a light matter of sin, be- 
came God doth not impute it ; " and many other places in the 
Commentary. 



cxii Luther severed not saving Faith 

mains behind. He is said to have separated saving 
faith from love.^ The anti-Lutherans are never weary 
of harping upon this string. Having failed to convict 
him of Antinoroianism on one side — ^tfae denial of good 
works to Christians, they try to thmst it upon him on 
the other, — to find it in his definition of faith. But after 
all where has he said, speaking analyticallj, that 
saving faith exists apart from love as a mere haibU of 
the mind? *' Luther confesses, in so many words," 
says Mr Newman, *' that the faith that justifies is 9kh 
sXv2iCiJides as opposed to concrete, in Gal. liL lO." 
But if we look at Gal. iii. 10, 1 think we shall find, that 
by abstract faith as opposed to concrete he meant faith 



^' Mr. Newman in Lecture XI. argues that faith is not avirtoe 
or grace in its abstract nature, that it is *' but an instniinent, 
acceptable when its possessor is acceptable." Faith apart from 
love is not a virtue, but this seems to be no proof that it is not 
a distinct grace ; faith is not mere belief, though it includes 
belief; no one in common parlance would say, that he had fidth 
in that which he merely believed. Faith is of the heart, not of 
the head only, or it is not faith. Nor can I think that it " diffisn 
from other graces " in that ** it is not an excellence except it be 
grafted into a heart that has grace." Love, humility, meek- 
ness are all in the same case ; abstract from these their direc- 
tion, their object, and you leave a caput mortuum of mere human 
feeling. Love of God is excellent ; love of man for God's sake, 
is excellent ; but the mere adhesion of the soul to a certain ob- 
ject has no excellence in it. So humility, as a low eatimafiOB 
of ourselves is not necessarily virtuous ; it is only a virtue whea 
it arises from a clear view of our relations to divine perfectioo, 
— a clear view of the relative goodness of others, which the mists 
of self-love and pride are apt to conceal from our sight. Have 
we any natural good acts or habits of mind ; do not all cor af- 
fections require to be raised and purified by divine grace before 
they can be acceptable '{ To say the contrary is Pelagianiam. 
Love is as little a virtue without faith as faith without love, for 



from Love in the Heart, cxiii 

considered as a spiritual principle in opposition to faith- 
ful works, and that by works he meant not mere acts 
of the mind but outward actions. This is quite evident 
from his language, ^om the whole strain of his argu- 
ment, and from all his illustrations. Let the reader, if 
he cares about the matter, look and see. Referring to 
the 11th chapter of Hebrews, he speaks of David who 
slew Goliath. The sophister, says he looks upon no- 
thing but the outward appearance of the work ; but 
we must consider what manner of person David was 
before he did this work — that he was a righteous man, 
beloved of God, strong and constant in faith. Luther 
could hardly have thought that David was without love 



no man can love as Christ commands except he believe in God. 
It IB not easy, indeed, to define Faith as a property of the will ; 
bat who can define primary feelings ? 

CoDsistently with the notion that Faith, in its abstract nature, 
is only Belief, Mr. Newman denies that it is to be identified 
with Trust: Yet surely Faith and Trust are only different 
attitodes of the same habit, the difference being in the tense 
or time of the habit. Faith believes that there is an Infi- 
nitely Good Being, and that he is good to us : Trust believes 
that he will be good to us. The devils believe ; but they have 
not religions faith: for this binds ns to its object. No man 
owes fealty except for benefit and protection. It is unwise to 
separate the idea of love of God or faith in Him from that of 
idvantage to ourselves ; they are reciprocal and co-inherent ; 
the lore of God is its own reward, its fruition union with Him. 
Mr. Newman teaches that faith in is own abstract nature is no 
grace ; that it is merely such a sense of the spiritual as belongs 
to the devils ; that union with love and all the graces of a reli- 
gions spirit alone makes it virtuous ; my Father looked upon 
Faith as that in the will which corresponds to belief in the un- 
derstanding ; he thought that faith includes belief, but is more 
than belief; that it is a grace distinct from love though insepa- 
rable from it. 



cxiv Faith saving though wiloving 

when he was beloved of God. Mr. N. represents it 
as a monstrous extravagance^ in the Reformer to 
teach that faith justifies before and without charity* 
Yet it is evident enough, and must have been plain as 
noon-day to simple hearers, that when Lather speaks 
of charity he speaks of this virtue as it is manifested 
in the outward and visible course of life. Works he 
described as the bright children of salvation not the 
parents of it. He insisted that a man most believe m 
God before he could perform godly actions, must lay 
hold on Christ before he could walk as a Christum. 
His commentary is practical, popular, and highly ihe* 
torical in form, not scientific, though I think that 
every word of it may be scientifically defended. Where 
does he say that justifying faith, apart from love, — &ith 
in the shape of bare belief, such as devils may have^- 
comes first, lays hold of Christ, and then becomes the 
parent of all graces ? He merely explains the saymg 
of St. Paul, that by faith we have access to graa. 
His doctrine amounts to no more than what Air. New- 
man himself confesses when he calls faith the ** sole in- 
ward instrument of justification." That pale phantom 
of justifying faith, which flits about, a mere outline^ a 
line without breadth or thickness, is not to be found 
in Luther s pages, but only in the pages of Luther's 
adversaries. Nor knew he aught of that other meagre 
shadow, justification by imputed righteousness alone ;^ 



^ That Luther never " renouDced " any of his ** extravaatii* 
ces " directly or *• indirectly," early or late, is a point strongly 
insisted on by Archdeacon Hare, in note W, p. 712-13. His tf* 
travagances were strictly within the bounds of Scripture. 

*' Mr. N. does not give this, I believe to Luther, but callsittbe 
high Protestant doctrine. High indeed in the heaveu of absor- 



a Phantom of Lutkerophobia. cxv 

he said that those three things, Faith, Christ, and im- 
putation should always go together, and that faith and 
works should never be separated.^^ They who say that 
Luther's scheme presents but half of the Gospel, know 
but half of his mind and that not rightly.^ 

Surely no one can think that the sentences quoted 
in the Lectures on Justification at p. 1 0, from Luther's 
Comfmentaryy contain any proof that he thought or 
taught that "justifying faith is without love when it 

dity. It should be sent to Milton*s Limbo with a living Faith 
apart in time from Love — and should not Mr. Newman's own Jus, 
tification precedent to Justifying Faith, go along with them ? In- 
deed I think this last is the Queen Chimsra of the whole tribe. 

^ The confusion respecting the priority of justifying faith to 
love perhaps arises in this way. Faith includes belief, or the 
mere assent of the understanding to divine truth ; though it is 
more than belief; and intellectual assent or perception is the 
means whereby we obtain the faith of the heart, which is joined 
with love. The one may not indeed precede the other in time ; 
we may perceive the truth and embrace it spiritually at the 
same moment ; the willingness of the heart clearing the head 
and the head opening the heart ; still there is a priority of faith 
to love in idea. Fides est humane^ salutis initium,fundamentum 
et radix omnis justijicationis, says the Council of Trent. The 
Homily of Salvation shuts out love from the office of justifying; 
why is this, except that faith is conceived to have come first and 
done the worki Of course we make the notion both absurd and 
mischievous, if we suppose that justification is obtained by some 
one act of faith once acted. Faith is always coming first in the 
soul of the Christian, laying hold of Christ, (or in Mr. Newman's 
words, uniting the soul to God), and producing good works. 

^ Luther preaches the whole Gospel with an emphasis on 
particular parts to suit the exigences of the day. So in our 
Tracts for the Times there is an emphasis on sacraments, out- 
ward works, all kinds of ecclesiastical visibilities, and what- 
ever can be brought forward relative to priestly power and au- 
thority. 



cxvi AustiUf Luther §f Newman harmonized. 

justifies/' whick Mr^ N. declares/ta fo»« plainly his doc- 
trine, ond.:^^ no matter of wordsk''> Luthary in ttkem, 
shews that f£aith not love; is th^^root of good'Woriu* 
since. Paul €aid FaUh uwrJeeth hy ^JLove^^ n«4:'{iOfe 
worketh; he shews that charity* or follof^iiigijworks do 
not inform faith, that is, do not impart Ab-Mita 'jufttifjr- 
ing power, but that £aith informs -parity; And-^(;t^!the 
sun or sun-beam of this shining/- Whatii&tbift'WQfe 
than Mr. N. himself asserts in Leoture i&-w1lu^ he 
teaches that faith, as faith, in its distinct ohaKact€it£OBjiles 
the soul with Grod, or as he expresses at ekewbieBtt is 
<Hhe only connecting bond between; Ihor wnd^and 
Christ.'' I say again, that eveiy where in the .Cem- 
mentaiy Luther connects charity withtworka and«tbe 
outward life, and nowhere describes justifying'' ftith as 
existing apart from the habited love. Hia doctrine on 
this point is merely an expansion of St. Anslin*B sound 
maxim : per fidem (hornmem) . p&9se justificari 
etiamsi Legig opera non prtBcessermi ; seqwmiur 
enim juatificcUtim non pracedunt ftiH^icandum. 
( Quoted by Mr. N. himself p. 438.) 

Mr. Newman has beautifully described Luthcor'a con- 
ception of justifying faith in his first Lecture. 2^ was 
then perhaps that he fell in love with it> though he did 
not tell his love at the time, but acted the lovw>in 
Lecture X. taking it for better for worse. I hope he will 
never divorce it. Yes I Luther thought of faith as the 
mere turning or adhering of the soul to Christy which 
" may be said " not " by a figure of speech " but fite- 
rally and truly to ''live in Him in whose image it 
rests." He thought that love lost itself in the object, 
Christ dwelling in the soul ; that love of our neigh- 
bour, charity, and all the family of outward works, 
when set up as our justification or a part of it, were as 



Christ Himself the Forma Fidei. cxvii 

a solid screen betwixt ua and the Saviour, while the 
former was a medium like the fluid air, colourless and 
transparent. St. Paul's language in the fourth of 
Romans prima facie favours Luther's view, because 
it so pointedly calls faith our righteousness, as if we 
had no other justifying principle within us ; and declares 
salyation to be oi grace not of debt, and if it were ob- 
tained, even in a conditional sense, by our virtues, it 
would seem to be in some sort our due. But, on second 
tiioiights, we perceive that what is true of faith may be 
safely ascribed to the sanctification that is one with it, 
and that salvation is of gra^e if secured by the graces 
given us from above. St. Paul's only object was to 
shew that men cannot save themselves, and Luther's 
only object was to prevent the practical recurrence of 
ihb trust in self-salvation by detached and outside 
performances. 

The great opponent of Luther, on the article of Jus- 
tification, agrees with him on the following points, which, 
I ihink, are all the points of this high game. First, 
in holding Christ living in the heart to be the true 
form of our righteousness. This is the idea which is at 
the bottom of his whole theory, and it is very distinctly 
•et forth in the comments on chap. ii. verses 16 and 
20.^ Secondly, in holding faith to be the sole inward 

** Mr. Newman gives him credit for this, ia Lecture I, p. 22, 
mad appendix, pp. 405 and 409. — " the bold, nay correct lan- 
guage of Luther, that Christ himself is the form of our justifica^ 
tWH," — My Father's deep satisfaction in this thought may be 
Men from the following passage in the Remains,ro\. iy. pp. 33-4. 

" And I, my loving Brentius, to the end I may better under- 
stand this case, do use to think in this manner, namely, as if in 
my heart were no quality or virtue at all, which is called faith, 
and love (aa the Sophists do speak and dream thereof,) but I set 

I 



cxviii Seven Scriptural Agreements 

instrument by which the conjunction of the ■ tool with 
Christ is effected. That Christ dwdlt in-theheaxtby 
fiuth is directly afGumed in Scripture.^ Thordly, in 
holding works necessary f^ in the order of salvalion, 
as necessarily flowing from saving £EUth or rather firom 
the Holy Ghost, united by faith with the soul, and 
the proper signs and manifestations of grace ^'im- 
petrated by faith.'' Fourthly, in holding that the out- 
ward law for the righteous is superseded by the in* 
ward law of the mind, though it remains to keep As 
flesh in subjection. Fifthly, which m^ht have bedn 
firstly, that saving faith is itself produced by the Hdy 
Ghost*^ Sixthly, that the Holy Ghost is given^ and 
the soul renewed, in baptism. Seventhly, that conver- 
sion is wrought, and I suppose I may add, sinte ^ St. 
James says so,'' and St. Peter too, that we are -divinely 
begotten or bom again, in some spiritual sense, by the 
Word of God- 



all on Chiist, and say, my formalisjusiitia, that ig, my qiim, my 
constant and complete righteousness (in which is no want nor 
failing, but is, as before God it ought to be) is Christ my Lord 
and Saviour." (Luther's Table Talk, p. 213.) 

" Aye ! this, this is indeed to the purpose. In this doctrine 
my soul can find rest. I hope to be saved by faith, not by my 
faith, but by the faith of Christ in me." S. T. C. 

wGal. ii. 20. Eph. iii. 17. 

^® Commentary, chap. iii. verse 11, and elsewhere, Lutlitt 
teaches that the righteousness which saves is a pastive rigbtma 
ness given us from above. Had he taught that we were tavjMl 
by faith, as an act of our own taking us to Christ and Isyii^ 
hold of Him, this would have been as false and iojuriMis as to 
ascribe salvation to outward works. The faith which accepts 
grace is itself the effect of grace. 

'7 lb. chap. iii. verses 27, 28. Chap. iv. verse 6. 



€md a self-contradictory Disagreement, cxix 

Wherein thai 'do they differ ? why truly in this. 
Lntker 'denies thiit we veejuat^ed by the graces and 
works that flow ont of eur justification ; Mr« Newman 
affirms that we mre justified by them, that they help to 
justify togetheir with the faith which makes them what 
tksy are* This appeared to Luther a hysteron pro- 
taronj and it certainly does look like a contradiction 
m Mr. Newman's scheme, that after confessing iaith 
to-be the sole inward instrument of justification he 
skould call graces and works instruments also;— *that 
afkir agreeing with the Homilist'to shut them out from 
the: office of justifying, be should think it essential to 
a* sound belief — to shut them in again. Granted that 
the dispute is a verbal one, still if we decide that one 
form of words is the correct form, we surely ought not 
to adopt another form which directly contradicts it. 
As for St. James, when he said that man is not justi- 
fied hjjaith alaney he evidently meant by faith not what 
Luther defines it, a gift and a present of God in our 
hearts, the substance whereof is our will,^ but what 
Antinomians mean by it, mere belief; for this is a 
common art of rhetorical argument to adopt the ad'* 
yersary's expressions and turn them against him. 
With him works stood for a working spirit, by that 



•• Talk Talk, chap. 13. Of Faith and the cause thereof. Lu- 
ther was vacillating in his definitions of faith, for he sometimes 
placed it in the understanding and sometimes in the will, 
wher e as it is in both ; bat he always described it as a work of 
the Holy Ghost, (Comm. chap. iii. ver. 11.) he calls it a be- 
lieving with the heart, and he declares that it cannot be sepa- 
rated from Hope which resteth in the will, the two having re- 
spect to the other, as the two chernbims of the mercy seat, 
which could not be divided. My Father says he discoursed best 
on Faith in his FostiUt* Remains, iv. p. 36, 



cxx Objection to the term Apprehefisive 

common figure which puts t}^. eff^c^.&f. tbo .comer as 
a zD4n might say, thifi -'^ s^ing yi^'^.heqitih\ ^) .W^" 
meaning the cause oi health, t The^.y^s^worc^oE^i-P^ 
Ahrabam was nothing; in the mm«{,(if Abi'abaipg^:?^^ 
an act of faith and an act of obedience^ i|itjma|i|)e\y.W)ir 
ted. Now Luther taught that the JwUK.v^Ji^i^ joint 
act alone justified; and Mr. N, s^0m8t>to|.s«ji;;itbe 
same^ when he calls faith the sole inwctrfi *Viftrfment 
of justification. Luther's opponents. nmi^taWy tiiat,t];ie 
obedience^ which is one with the faith* helps ^ to jmljfyi 
and this Mr. Newman affirms also: but hQ?r:^ca&..h& 
make it consist with the sole instrum^tality of^^ih? 
Surely that which alone joins us to Christ alQia^^ju^ 
fies us. Now Mr. Newman declares that.jbitbiiA ^tb^ 
only instrument or connecting bond bet w^e^itbQ\<ff9al 
and Chrjist.'.* What signifies.it, as against, JLf^ihfrpU^ 
say, that according to St. James» we aj^eff juf^fied h 
good works ? '* Luther only denied that .we an9 Justi- 
fied bj^ them. .■ . . 

Mr. Newman has a great objection to Luthe^Aifx-, 
planatory phrase apprehensive ; he will not sa^. tbat 
faith justifies by laying hold of Christ and appfyi^g 
Him to the soul, though this is said in onr. UooulieSi 
with which he yet seeks, in his work on Ju$tificalJi9a,'to 
be in accordance. He calls this way of speaking a I^tt 
man subtlety and alleges that such words are ni^ in 
Scripture : vet surely there is quite as much t>f himw) 
subtlety apa extra-scriptural language in his own s^heni^; 
where can we find it said by the Saviour or his Ap/asHiiss^ 
that faith is ^' but the secondary or representative instm^ 
ment of justification," or its " sustaining cause," "not 
the initiation of the justified-state," or that '^ it justifies 
^s including all other graces in and under it," as having 
^^ an unexplained connexion with the invisible world,'* 



with Admission of the Sense. cxxi 

or five'hftndi^d saylngis of like sort ? These are but in- 
fer^ceii Mitt Sciij)fure-^iiot Scripture itself. Luther's 
^a6TsA,*i€B^iAgh<Ad''qf CkHst seems to me a mere 
tridiisUi!fi6fa i!b^ 'fi^trrMive language of what Scripture 
ri^^tSaxJk&lf^'M^ Christ dwells in the 

UciaH h^Jkith'y^cdd the very same thing appears to be 
ittojiliitdin Mf . 'N;'s own admission that it alone unites 
thi^^ Mil^to Ood as the inward instrument of jnstifica- 
tM.^ -^^^^ett if faith and works of faith are all one and 
wbai'ii'ttike of the parent is true of th^ offi^ring, still if 
Clirffit iil6tle i^ the meritorious cause of salvation, our 
pei^^<irial 'ri^teoaMiess justifies as connecting ns with 
Hittif/t!fo,t;i8 tti ctpprehensive, and not merely as puri- 
fyiiig ooi* soulA in his sight. Luther denied that it 
pUt^d^itL th<6' latter sense at all, and whether he was 
right or Wong in this,— this is the doctrine Of our Ar- 
ticles and Homilies, which certainly intimate that not 
ther iSldthftd worhy but ^th in the work justifies, by 
laying hold on Christ. They who condemn his teaching 
iff the present day, copy his only fieiult, unfairness to his 
opponents^-^asting into one condemnation practical 
plerrertei^ with theoretic teachers — while they hide all 
IdB merits behind a bushel. 

Many of Luther^s opponents remind one of Jack 
the Giant-killer's doughty host, they think they are 
belabouring Jackj while they are but beating a stuffed 
bblsteh ' Mr. Newman is too skilful a combatant for 
this ';'1>tit his fight against Luther is not more effectual ; 
he lieepET gazing at him with a look of deep hostility, 
bat rather makes feints than really strikes him, and 
when he does aim a stroke at the old swordsman it de- 
scends upon his shield or his breast armour. There 
is one point in Mr. Newman's scheme, and one alone, 
which seems to me utterly false, not in words alone but 



cxxii Practical Aims of the Sacred Writers. 

in sense : I mean his assertion that justification pre' 
cedes justifying faith ; that faith does but take np and 
sustain a spiritual state ahreadj established in the sonl; 
that the faith which is our atccess to grace is unjusti- 
fied and unjustifying*; oontravy to- the doctrine- of 
Aquinas who teaches- that the Spirit produces its own 
recipient, that it enters by the ayeniie of faith which it 
first opens ont. Luther's own view of baptism niplies 
as much undoubtedly, and it seems to me that he is 
wrong in too much agreement with Patrician theology 
not in too much departure from it. 

As for the Apostolic teaching, I beliere that it is 
quite on one side of these contentions ; that the object 
of St. Paul WAS to refute Judaism, the notion that men 
can save themselves by the mere direction and com- 
pulsion of an outward law, without Christ in the 
heart; not to combat such an opinion as Bishop Bull's 
or that set forth in the Coitociljof Trent) that the ob- 
ject of St. James was to put' down Antinomianism, 
not such a Solifidian view as Luther's. I believe these 
inspired teachers would have assented to the atatement 
of either party, and when they heard each confess 
Christ crucified and salvation by His merits, wonld 
have inquired no further. It is grievous to hear 
Christians accuse each other of irreligioi) and impiety 
on such grounds as their different viewa- on this ques- 
tion.^ '^ Satanic influence I " cry \he parties one against 

S ; j ■ ■ ■ 

*^ Bishop Bull obBerrefl that there Ib but the difference of t ^ 
and a qvuB between his view and the Solifidian, when yon come 
to the bottom of the latter ; but is it not strange that he should 
ridicule the Lutheran becauise he fights fiercely for ^c (the opi- 
nion that faith alone wfttc/t'worketh by love justifies,)' yet fight 
himself for qu,a (the opinion that faith inasmuch <u<it ^vorketh 
by love justifieth,) as if the safety of the Church depended on 



Practicality of Luther. cxxiii 

•notiher i^—aa if Satan was simple enough to spend his 
time in weaning webs of justification I The nets with 
which he catches souls are of very different make and 
matesials.^ 

It was not these bubbles which my Father was 
thinking of when he called ** Luther, in parts, the 
most evangelical writer he knew after the apostles and 
apostolic men : " it was the depth of his insight into 
the heart of man and into the ideas of the Bible, the 
fsrvour and reality of his religious feelings, the manli- 
ness and tenderness of his spirit, the vehement elo- 
quence with which he assails the Romish practical 
laUacies and abuses. He even contends with Luther 
when he lays too much stress on his Solifidian dogma, 
the exclusion of charity from the office of justifying ; 
and on the certainty and perpetuity of faith in the 
dect preferred the notions of Hooker to those of the 
earlier assertor of faith.^^ Perhaps it may be ob- 

tbe deeision. I think if he had fought with Lather himself in- 
stead i^ certain narrow-minded disciples of Luther's school, he 
wonld hara been brought to see that the Solifidian statement 
was at least as good as his own. If qua can be wrested into 
Antinomianism more easily than qua, on the other hand qua 
more readily slips into Judaism than qua, 

^ Either the Komanist or the Lutheran doubtless may add to 
his belief of Redemption by the merits of Christ what over- 
thtowa or overshadows it, in practice. But these practical 
Idsehoodsand heresies do not appear in formal schemes of Jus- 
tification; let them be honted oat and exposed, but not con- 
firanded with theories and confessions of faith. 

'1 Remaim, iv. p. 32. His views on this subject are given in 
his note on Fenelon, Remaintf ii. p. S68. — ^in the notes on a 
Sermon of Hooker's, lb. iii. p. 49 — on Donne, p. 1 22 — on Luther's 
Table Ta/fc,Ib.iv. p. 1— on A Barrister's Hints, p. 320.— on The 
Piigrim't Progress, p. 401 — and in his Essay on Faith, p. 425. 



cxxiv Contest of the Flesh and the Spirit. 

jected to Luther*s teajching* "^t lie 'does noteiipressly 
enongh distinguish between theidodi aod-tll^ actoali 
the abstract and the realiaed* LtUtbear..deolaim^ after 
St. Paal, that the outward lawremauis-foriltbeiOVtr 
ward man, k dead for the spiritual aaan t btitiWtatatiiiil 
men and women the carnal and spiritual exist together 
in different proportions. If any Christian' on th^ihoe 
of the earth should apply to himself without ceserFe 
what St. Paul and what Luther say of the. flpiriJiiiAl 
man, he will fall into spiritual error of the rdeepest 
kind. There have been great disputes wbetii^tSt 
Paul in the Tiii'*' chapter of RoquuciBi and in .Galft- 
tians, T. 19, refers to the state of the j«8tifie4;or.the 
unjustified. The disputants never seemed', to- rask 
themselves whether it appeared on the &oe..Df St 
Paul's teaching, that he divided the woiid .inibd: the 
justified and unjustified, the regenerate and the mh 
regenerate, as the shepherd divideth the aheeji'lniB 
the goats, after the manner of modem schools. But 
surely to suppose, that in describing those contests 
between the flesh and the spirit, he spoke of the 
absolutely unjustified, of persona in the main under 
the dominion of sin, and of them exclusively, i» fur- 
ther from the truth than Luther's interpretetkmt 
namely, that the desires of the flesh will remain etcn 
in those who are believers unto salvation, and for 
the most part are walking in the light. There «M a 
tendency in his time to understand fleshly deurw 4f 
sensuality alone. He set himself to combat this'BOp 
tion and to show, that though one set of vices migbitim 
wholly kept down in this life, the flesh was never wholly 
subdued. Again in Luther's language, copied froar 
Scripture, the^^^A sometimes is to be understood in a 
neutral sense, and means the sum of outward ikdnt 



Luther^s Wosrfwre against Home, cxxr 

that '^'otiier Idn^dom " distinot from the klDgdom of 
gnee.' Hkisimyoffipeaking- offsnded Romanistoy who 
wintt - -bent ^lia > iexalting the oHtward. They sought to 
chnMeD'tbe VMe visible creatioD, and I think lihey 
inttodttoMl'flesh Aod blood too much into the kingdom 

Off MMnB0B« 

These' vrer^ projotkal points, though they seemed 
to to-tbeory, and Luther's sins against Rome were of 
a pMolical description. His rationale of grace never 
made embolic divines his fierce opponents. As for the 
'^fatiroie tnam's " rhetorical atrocities, his "tiger^lilies " of 
speedl, as my Father called them, they are all capable 
of' an innaoent meaning at least; they are but <^ sheep in 
w#lve8' cloldung," silly sheep enough perhaps, yet harm- 
lew to^^the persons to whom they were addressed, who 
took them as they were meant, knowing the speaker's 
mind at large. Now, adversaries of Lutheranism take 
up these spent rockets, and fling them into the arena of 
religious contention I — of course they look black and 
smell solphureously. What makes the host of catholic 
divines a host of enemies to Luther is his enmity to the 
mediaeval Church system with aU the net-work and 
ramification of doctrine developed for the temporal 
advantage of the clergy — all the branchery of mystic 
beliefr and superstitious practices, works, vows, reli- 
gious abstinences, self tortures which supported, — all 
the sMimmeries rehearsed by Hans Sachs in his Na^^h' 
t^^aUy which adorned, this clerical polity — ^his deter- 
mination that men should read the Word of God itself, 
though with every help to the understanding of it — 
his determination, powerfully carried out, to simplify 
th€ access of the soul to God, — not to make the nar- 
row a broad way, as, in common with St. Paul, he is 
falsely reported, but a straight and short passage, 



cxxvi His Influence in Christendom^ 

though a passage through which no man could squeeze 
the bloated body of liceDtiousne8»---4o batter* down for 
as many as possible that labyrinth of priestly iritakioot 
in the mazy windings of which the timid and jtendcr* 
conscienced wander weary and distressed^ wldle fin'ilie 
worldling and careless liver there lies a primarote psth 
outside its gloomy walls, through which, if he will pay 
for salvation, he may saunter pleasantly to a better 
world ; with many a short cut, such as Miltondesanbes," 
and which, my Father, when he visited Sicily' knew^ as 
other sojourners in Roman Catholic countries have 
known, to be actually provided by or in a. chnrdi, 
which is rather too much all things to all VMnj 

It is for these things that staunch ^' Catholics" hate, 
for these things that my Father loved and iMnoued, 
Luther's name, llie Lutheran Churdi has. not pros- 
pered well. But how would Christendom havo &red 
without a Luther ? — ^what would Rome have done and 
dared but for the Ocean of the Reformed that Toymi» 
her? Luther lives yet, — ^not so beneficially in the 
Lutheran Church as out of it — an antagonist spirit to 
Rome, and a purifying and preserving spirit in Chris- 
tendom at large.^ 

^ " And they, who to be sure of ParadiBe, 
Dying, put on the weeds of Dominick, 
Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised." 

Par. Lost. B. lii, !. 4?8. 
^ After describing the Papacy, or " the Palpal Hierarriiy, 
which is, in truth the dilated Pope," as " a power in cb«f Clofe- 
tian Church, which in the name of Christ, and at once pretssd- 
ing and usurping his authority, is systematically snbvernve of 
the essential and distinguishing characters and purposes of tlie 
Christian Church," my Father, in his Chwrch and State, proceeds 
to say, " It is my full conviction, that the rights and doctrines, 
the agenda et credenda of the Roman Catholics, coald we separate 
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I do not deny but that the Romish system, with its 
low checks and coarse incentives, may have some 
special effect in n^oralizing the Poor, while Protestant- 
wn^ except as Methodism, is apt to fly above them, or 
te fleet before them, like a cold and formless vapour. 
Fsganism was more effectual upon the minds of the 
man J than Platonism;. Judaism or self salvation by out- 
ward works will restrain a few who care not for Pauline 
doctrine : Montanisfn did more for some than the dis- 
cqiliae of the Church. Nevertheless whatever is the 
poresty highest and most spiritual form of faith, to that 
most men be raised up if possible. Make them bnt spi- 
ritual enough to embrace it, and there will be no lack 
of power or of substance in a philosophical Christianity 
to fill the deepest and the widest soul that ever yet ap- 
peared among the sons of men. 

Mr. Coleridge's love and respect for Luther I might 
weU have allowed to vindicate itself, had I not felt so 
strong a desire to shew how deeply I sympathize with 

them from the adulterating ingredients combined with, and the 
Ufa made of them, by the sacerdotal Mamelukes of the Romish 
monarchy, for the support of the Papacy and Papal hierarchy, 
would neither have brought about, nor have sufficed to justify, 
the amvulsive separation under Leo X. Nay, that if they were 
fairly, and in the light of a sound philosophy, compared with 
either of the two main divisions of Protestantism, as it now 
exists in this country, that is^ with the fashionable doctrines 
as^ interpretations of the Arminian and Grotian school on the 
one hand, and with the tenets and language of the modem Cal- 
viniflta on the other, an enlightened disciple of John and of Paul 
would be perplexed which of the three to prefer as the least 
nalike the profound and sublime system he had learned from 
his great masters. And in this comparison I leave out of view 
the extreme sects of Protestantism, whether of the frigid or the 
torridzone, Socinian or fanatic." pp. 145-6. 
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him on that subject ; his esteem and aVlmiftitioti' of an- 
other great German, of a totally diilbr^^h:d!,''ftTe- 
former of philosophy/, I wish to set in thetriie'i^l^ 
lest it be mistaken for what it is tiot. ' My flMto 
himself supposed that he had falleti -into- sospkaoB 
through his partial advocacy of Spinosa;^-! beti^vb-his 
has done himself harm with those who, as AfchdeiKxm 
Hare says, talk of Germany as if its history belMged 
to that of Kamschatka, by his language TesJieMiiig 
Immanuel Kant^ Let the reader bear in ttliord iM 

^ My Father alludes to the defects of Spidosa's synteai m 
several of his writings. His ultimate opinion of that pbilOMh 
pher has been published in Mr. Gillman's Life of Coleridge,-)). 
319-22. 

** ** He calls Calvin a great man ! ** — I have seen specified 
as a charge in a religious indictment. I cannot sympafliiie 
with thdX*^ catholicity** which looks upon Luther as a "hotd 
had man/' and thinks it a crime to call Calvin a great olie ^ 
defames the characters of our noble Reformers, and dispan^ 
the glorious poetrj of Milton ; holds the memory of King Wil- 
liam infamous, and that of Cromwell execrable; contempIatM 
coldly the flames that consumed Latimer, and fires at rem^tai- 
brance of the axe that beheaded Laud ; finds out that Th. 
Arnold was over happy to be a saint, and attributes the poWe^ 
of Mr. Carlyle*s writings to the Prince of the Air. 'Blr.^- 
lyle's "irreligion "♦ as well as Mr. Irving's "religion** th^j^nthor 
of The Doctor reckons among those non-entities which pass for 
substance with a misjudging world. To the religion of Irring 
Mr. Carlyle himself has paid a most heautiful and afibetiiig 
tribute, (see his Miscellanies, vol. y. p. 1-6.) He qnotes this 
saying of one who knew him well ; " His was the freest, hro- 
therliesti bravest human soul mine ever came in contact with : 



* I find, on referring to the passage in The Doctor, that I 
have mistaken " Mr. Carlisle's irreligion," seriously meant for 
" Mr. Carlyle's irreligion " in the sense of irony. But the mis- 
take is no misreport of my Uncle's opinion of Mr. Carlyle. 
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spoke and felt thus at the same period when he was 
^tly.defeiyling Christianity among the Germans 
in^t those: whom he deemed undoubtedly its op- 
milp.?i' The truth was that he never beheld in 
14. the foe of Christianity; he kept his eye on the 
•^/ciiaiBCteristio parts of Kant's teaching, and these, 
■Wwntained, might be brought to the service of 
riftiaiiity, as far as they went ; might strengthen 
i.feUh by purifying it and bringing it into co-inci- 
NB' with reason. They who pronounce the writings 

ill him* on the whole, the beat man I haTe otot, after trial 
a(b» found in this world, or now hope to find." But my 
r Uncle saw Irving under the most unfavourable circum- 
ices, when he had drunk that " foulest Circean draught, the 
ipn of Popular Applause ;'' when *' Fasliion crowded round 
I with her meteor lights and Bacchic dances/' and he seemed 
iaelf» perhaps, in some respects, like one of the empty, gaudy » 
gdcated and intoxicating throng* — But who holds all this 
Iter of opinions ? I know not whether any man holds them 
Wt the spirit of ezclusiveneas in the religious partisan has 
ntained every one of them, and earnestly too. Mr. Maurice's 
uuk« in his BoyU Lectures, on one strong point in Mr. Car- 
iV writings, the sense they exhibit of an Absolute Will and 

necesaity of absolute submission to it on the part of man» 
ioh they bring out with special force in a practical way, is 
jSftance of that power of recognising the subttanee of religion 
uerer it be, and under whatever form, which is so charac< 
ftiCiOf his own genius. 

' JTbis is an extract from a letter of Dr. Parry, printed by 
jparlyoD in bis recollections of my Father in Germany. 

£ichom« one of the principal theologists in Germany, and a 
x^rer here, seems, from all accounts, to be doing bis utmost to 
tjroy the evidences on which we ground our belief. He is a 
d nan and extremely charitable, but this attempt speaks 
tber for his head nor for his heart. Coleridge, an able vin- 
ilor of. these important truths, is well acquainted witli 
bom, bat this latter is a coward, who dreads bis argument* 
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of this great genius directly and positively adverse to 
pure religion, whether right or wroQg> are but settiBg 
their judgment of what Christianity, historical as viell 
as ideal, is and involves^ of what Kant-s doctrine is 
and involves, against my Father ; they cannot accuse 
him of supporting a system of infidelity without first 
b^ging the question against him on both points. Kant 
is called an Atheist : yet who but he overthrew the 
grand atheistical argument of Hume ? he at called a 
Pantheist, yet he it was who first discovered andckaily 
stated the fundamental error in the Pantheistic system 
of Spinoza : others had abused it as impious ; he alone 
proved it to be irrational/' 



and his presence. Even atheism is not altogether unfashioB- 
able here, in the higberi and sometimes among the lower clasaes 
of society. The priests are generally wefdi and ignorant men, 
who pay little attention to their flocks, at least, out of the pol* 
pit. They are, however, paid badly. I have twice mentioiied 
Coleridge, and much wish you were acquainted with him* It 
is very delightful to hear him sometimes discourse on rdigi- 
ous topics for an hour together. His fervour is particiifavly 
agreeable when contrasted with the chilling speculationii of <1m 
German philosophers. I have had occasion to see theaesnc* 
cessively abandon all their strong-holds when he broegfat Id tli» 
attack his arguments and his philosophy."' {Early Y4anmid 
Late Recollections, pp. 100-101.) 

Dr. Carlyon himself, in my opinion, misonderstood mj Fa- 
ther in many things, as he misunderstood some of his fimrarile 
authors: bat I am obliged to him for his testimony on this 
point. 

^ " Zimmermann," says Dr. Carlyon, *< gave us hia opiiuoB 
freely of Kant's philosophy, and no one could have more oor* 
dially reprobated its general tendency. After . maintaining, 
as Kant has done, that the existence of a God can jaever be^ 
proved ; to what purpose, asked Z. is it to tell the world thai 
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■ EverjiiiiDg that the Qermans teach requires to be 
subertjacntiait^d by the English mind, to be enlivened 
and 'spiriitualized. They are analyzers, — all, more or 
less^ ^hftt Kant was pre-eminently, Alles-zermalmen' 
cJvrltH-^Eftiatterers to pieces. But this process is a 
ileeijsMift^ jHreHminary to the construction of what is 
soimd — a necessary work toward pure religion. They 
caH orertlirow permanently only what is ready to fall, 
or 'meltable by its nature of re-construction. They 
oaotmot extingaisk the spiritual instincts of mankind, 
or blot out the records of history. The draining of 
narsiies will -never render a country dry and barren, 
while there are yet springs in the mountains whence 



the best argmndnt which can be adduced in its favour is this 
ymj impossibiKty of proving iti The generality of mankind, 
\» Miid, woold recollect the possibility » but forget the infer- 
mee.'^ Dr. C. adds, '* Coleridge attended to what he said, 
witiioat showing any desire to defend the Philosopher of Ko- 
■igsbttrg on this occasion." 

M J Father pmiiaps thought it good economy to save his 
breftth od tftof ocecuiott, and to judge from the comments upon his 
writiDg»'of some who were present, very wisely. But I think 
I kaoir what be wonid have said to this smart shallow objection 
•C Zuninerttann's, that if good for any thing it is good against 
every philosophical and religions argument that ever was pub^ 
lished. What is there in the way of reascming that may not 
be cnade h\m and injurious by being cut in half? That treatise 
of fUnt'fe was addressed 'and adapted to students, and, if stu- 
dents had not misrepresented it the world would not have 
misimderstood it. So it is with the teaching of Luther : the 
simple hearers, who expect that the teacher will bring forth 
wiMt 18 ttoe rather than what is false, what accords with their 
Bonl ideas rather than what contradicts them, these found 
him teriptmral enough I dare say. It was the systematic di- 
vinet, the Romish and Romanizing sophisters, that turned his 
commentary into Antinomianism. 
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clear streams may flow. If Germans disbelieye, it is 
not from their activity of intellect ; their clear search- 
ing glances ; it is more from what they leave un^kme 
than from what they do ; from what they have Bot than 
from what they possess. Some of their marked writers 
want that imaginative power,-^so necessary in reli- 
gious speculation, — ^which brings the many into one, 
and judges the parts with reference to the whole. 

Mr. Arthur Hallam, whose Remains inspire flome 
who knew him not with deep regret that they are re- 
mainSf not first fruits, and commencements, has said 
on this subject : ^ ^' I do not hesitate to express my 
conviction, that the spirit of the critical philosophy, as 
seen by its fruits in all the ramifications of art, litera- 
ture, and morality, is as much more dangerous than 
the spirit of mechanical philosophy, as it is fairer in 
appearance, and more capable of alliance with our na- 
tural feelings of enthusiasm and delight. Its danger- 

^^ Remains in Verse and Prose, p. 189. I think that Mr. A» 
Hallam might perhaps have modified his opinion of the Critical 
Philosophy, had he lived and thought longer. . As a mbttUutt 
for Christianity it is indeed but a beautiful shadow ; anite the 
two and it becomes substantial. A really searching eyatem cao 
be injurious to none but those who are undone already, and 
adopt it as a goodly cloak for their own bare and hideous heart- 
unbelief. There will ever be in the world bom MechanidaiUi 
Pelagians, Psilanthropists, Antinomians, Jndaizers, who will 
have systems that suit their feelings. But then systems are 
positively false and tend to corrupt the heart ; while the Critical 
philosophy, considered apart from the religious opinions of Kaat 
and some of his followers, has never yet been proved so hywjM^ 
matic and searching argument. See remarks in the Mitsiom^ 
the Comforter, vol. ii. pp. 799-800, on injustice done to GennsD 
writers by party judges, slightly acquainted with their writing*, 
whose irrelevant fine sayings are taken for confutations of their 
untouched adversaries. 
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oas tendency is this, that it perverts those yerj minds, 
whose effioeit^as to resist the perverse impulses of 
Sddetyy ftnd to piWaim truth under ihe dominion of 
MMhoodl*' /nie (iJfference between the critical and 
thtt'tbecteCDioal phOosophj is this, that the latter is 
intongnxms and inconsonant with Christianity; while 
tlie fbnner {as fkr as it goes,) is capable of flowing 
along' witll it in 6ne channel and even blending with it 
itt <lne'«tream, as I contend that it does in the Christian 
ptiil&sc^hjr of tby Father. The latter blunts the reli- 
gioin' Susdeptibilities — perverts the habits of thought — 
- Aipj^t^SSBbs the inward fire which, at the impulse of the 
external fevelatioti, springs upward into a living flame, 
as tibe flint draws the hidden fire from the rock. But 
tbe critical philosophy cultivates the moral sense while 
it clears the eye of reason ; its positions are compatible 
with eve^ spiritual truth, and to the spiritual are spi- 
ritiial themselves. It is like the highest poetry — like 
the poetry of Mr. Wordsworth, not religion itself, much 
less dogmatic divinity, but cognate with it and harmo- 
niously co-operative.® 

IfCt it be understood, however, that by the critical 
pkUoMophjfy I mean the really critical part of Kant's 
teaching, — all his purely philosophical and metaphy- 



^ I do not speak here of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets, or parts of 
Ths Eamsnion expttsaly Christian and Catholic, but of Mr. 
.Wofdmrortli'a poetry in general, iDcInding much of an earlier 
dato'tban thoee productions, in which formal religion ie not ap- 
parentt irat in which the sjnrit of Christianity is " the spirit of 
the whole." I do not say so much as this of the Critical Philo- 
sophy, bat still I think it has been evolved by Christianity, (that 
is, by the general spirit of the religion surrounding men's m}uds 
as an atmosphere,) and agrees with it, thotigh "^y itself it is nqt 
Christianity. 
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sical doctrines, which have a most important bearing 
on religious belief a posteriori^ but do not treat of it 
directly — of which the bulk of his works consist. I 
speak particularly of his Logic, Prolegomena to evert/ 
future system of Metaphysics^ Critique qf the Pwre 
Reason, (his greatest production), Critiques of the 
Judgment and of the Practical JReason, Onfy pos- 
sible ground of proof for demonstrating the Sxist- 
ence of Gody and Metaphysical Elements of NiUwral 
Philosophy. I do not speak of his PeUgien within 
the bounds of pure Reason so far as the doctrine of 
that work really conflicts with all outward Revelation 
and Historical Christianity. The treatise just men- 
tioned, — which forms scarcely more than a four or 
five and twentieth part of the author's whole writmgs, 
though in the minds of some persons it seems to form 
the whole— contains an application of the critical phi- 
losophy, which many, who embrace the philosophy 
itself, may and do reject — which certainly my Father 
never adopted. His argument in the first Lay Ser- 
mon on miracles supposes the historical tmth of the 
miracles recorded in the Bible, and the admiration he 
expresses of the treatise above-mentioned refers nofr to 
any portion of it, which is irreconcilable with the sub- 
stance of the Catholic Faith, but to that part only whidi 
serves to place it in more complete accordance with 
Practical Reason, (the moral-intelligential mind,) than 
the primitive or mediaeval conceptions. The general 
character and aim of the critical philosophy has been 
described by my Father, when he speaks of " that logical 
Tpoirai^eCa ^oKifiaariKri, that critique of the human intel- 
lect, which previously to the weighing and measuring of 
"this or that, begins by assaying the weights, measures, 
and scales themselves ; that fulfilment of the heaven- 
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descended nosce teipsum^ in respect to the intellective 
part of man, which was commenced in a sort of tenta- 
thre broad cast way by Lord Bacon in his Novum 
Orgamim^ and brought to a systematic completion by 
Immanuel Kant in his Kritik der reinen Vemunff, 
Kritik der Urtheilskrafty and Metaphysische Art" 
fangs^runde der Naiurwissenschaft^^ " It was of 
the Kantean Philosophy considered in this point of view 
that SehiUer said, in his correspondence with Goethe, 
though its " form shall one day be destroyed, its foun. 
dations w3l not have this destiny to fear ; for ever since 
mankind'bas existed, and any reason among mankind, 
these same first principles have been admitted and on 
the whole acted vpon." 

Mr. Deqtiincey has spoken with horror of Kant's 
table talk >infiddity. What authority he has for 
such a hoifid charge I know not : he does not write 
well oa.. personal points, though admirably always, 
when he keeps away from the Maremma or Snake 
Marsh of private anecdote. This is certain, that Kant's 
disciples and commentators in general are a most si- 
lent and discreet set of men if their master '^ planted 
lus glory in the grave and was ambitious of rotting for 
ever/' .Xhey seem profoundly ignorant of this part 
of his creed. This also is certain that he has amongst 
the admirers of his writings Churchmen and good 
Christians, who have found a coincidence between the 
more important parts of his teaching and the ideas of 
the Catholic faith, together with suggestions, that 
throw light on some of the dark places of divinity by 
clearly exhibiting the structure and limits of the human 

»» Works. Leipzig, 1839. vol. ii.— vol. fii. p. 3-364.— vol. 
viiL p. 441-559. — VLemavM III. p. 157. 
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mind, — ^which enlighten the ohject by pouring light 
into the subject. Is it of no use to religion to cleair 
and correct its intellectual form? A great deal of 
superstition may hold a great deal of spiritual tni&, 
as the wax of the honeycomb holds the pure nouridung 
honey. The honey may be drawn off into a ig^ass 
bason ; and how necessary would this be if the^etoib 
were not merely insipid and innutritions but mfwliole- 
some or even poisonous I It should ever be' remem- 
bered that intellectual error in religion injures those 
least who are least intellectual; and hence it is a £d- 
lacy to argue that because men in past time^tnr simple 
Christians at all times, have lived holy BMs though 
their creed may be challenged as isjiart' irrational, 
therefore contradiction to the laws of tlla^derstand- 
ing in theological articles is of no conse^pBnce. It is 
of the more consequence the clearer-v^Pkd we be- 
come; it is one thing to shut our eyei to fUsehood, 
and quite another not to see it. 

Most desirable is it that philosophy shMild be inde- 
pendent of religious shackles in its operations in order 
that it may confirm religion. It is even a booefit to the 
world, however great a loss to himself, that Eanty with 
his mighty powers of thought and analysis, w^||jiot h$- 
giously educated. Had he been brought up a Churdh 
man he could never have divested himself of dogaudk 
divinity ; he could never have given the a priori map 
of the human mind as independently as he has gifien 
it ; and, if it had been less independently and abstracdy 
given, the correlation of Christianity with the mentid 
constitution of man could never have been so evident 
as it now is to those who have studied his writings, 
and who know and love and revere the Bible. I do 
not, of course, mean that mere spirituality interferes 
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with specolatiye philosophy, but only that religious 
persons are generally such as have come early under 
the sway of some dogmatic system, which has guided 
thoughts from the first ; nor do I mean, that a 
dogmatically educated may not become a great 
pfailoBOpher ; but that it is an advantage to religious 
philoBophy to obtain the undirected thoughts of a power- 
ful iuTestigator, who has considered the human mind 
by its own light alone ; because thus the harmony of 
the outward revelation with our internal conformation 
is most ii|controvertibly ascertained. No fervent de- 
votee of .the outward revelation could have done reli- 
gion this particular service, or shewn how perfectly the 
reports of tb^ m^re intellectual explorer in the region 
of mental metaphysics coincide with the spiritual be- 
liever's schei^e of faith ; and, as on a clear view of 
this coinc^|aioe all correctness of religious theory de- 
pends, th^ who value such correctness ought not to 
despise the labours of a subtle analyst hke Immanuel 
Kanty or deny, before examination, that they may be 
important *' contributions to Catholic Truth." There 
is 1^ maxim current among religious Exclusivesy that he 
whQ 18 wrong positively or negatively in his creed can 
have no time insight into any province of human thought 
oonnectM with Morals and Religion. This opinion if 
ac^d on would be most injurious to the cause of both, 
becanse great powers of thought belong to some who, 
unhq>pilT for themselves, are not devout or spiritual- 
minded. Tnith is advanced by the efforts of various 
mindly and what an irreligious roan throws out may be 
converted to a use he little dreamed of by the religious. 
Mr. Deqnincey has said finely of Kant contrasting him 
with my Father: ^*He was the Gog and he was 
the Magog of Hunnish desolation to the existing 
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schemes of philosophy. He probed them ; he shewed 
the vanity of vanities which besieged their fonndft- 
tions, — the rottenness below, the hollowness above. 
But he had no instincts of creation or restoration 
within his Apollyon mind ; for he had no love, no fSuth, 
no self-distrust, no humility, no child-like docility; 
all which qualities belonged essentially to Coleri^'s 
mind, and waited only for manhood and for sorrow to 
bring them forward.'' It was because my FaHier had 
these qualities that to him the philosophy of Kmt was 
religion ; and, indeed, I think it may be maintained, that 
although Kant*s process was anal3rtic rather than syn- 
thetic, and was occupied in clearing away niher than 
in erecting, it was by no means purely destractive, hot, 
after the clearance, had materials enongli left wherewith 
to construct the base of a philosophy co^inoident with a 
spiritual Christianity. i 

It was affirmed by Hume that religion mast rest on 
faith — that reason could not prove its tmCIu This 
proposition was re-affirmed by Kant, but with an 
utterly opposite inference from that which Hume 
drew from it, for he saw what Hume sflw not» that 
there is a power in the human mind saffident to 
support and substantiate religion, apart 'from the 
mere speculative faculty; that spiritual tniliis mmt 
have their own specific evidence ; that if there it do 
absolute demonstration in these matters for the mere 
understanding, none is needed, none would serve anj 
purpose of religion; that theoretic reason has per- 
formed her whole office in religious proof when she 
has shewn the impossibility of disproving the objects 
of faith. Reason cannot oblige us to receive, said Kant, 
more than reason can prove. But what mere Speculative 
Keason cannot oblige us to receive, the Moral and 
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Slpiritual within us may. This is the doctrine of the 
Aids to Reflection ; I believe that my Father, in his 
ktter years, added something to it, on the subject of 
Ideu, which will appear, I trust, hereafter. 

The questioner us is not, did Kant himself accept 
ihe outward Revelation, but does his teaching over- 
throw or does it establish the religion of the heart and 
conscience ? If it establishes the law written in the 
heart it will assuredly strengtiien the outward Reve- 
lation, when rightly used. There are some who say, 
that Grod and Christ and Law and Nature and Scrip- 
ture have all placed religion on the rock of external 
evidence. The larger and stronger this rock can be 
made to appear so much the better. To rest the 
whole structure of the fedth upon it my Father ever 
held to be a most venturous and blind proceeding. 
He held that beneath this rock there is a broad and 
deep foundation, out of which the rock grows and with 
which it coheres as one, — ^that this foundation was laid 
by the Creator himself — that His voice, both as it speaks 
in the heart and reasonable mind, and as it is uttered 
in the Written Word, refers us to internal evidence as 
the only satisfying and adequate evidence of religion ; — 
that on this foundation, the accordance of the Bible 
with our spiritual wants and aspirations, the internal 
coherency of the whole scheme of Revelation within itself 
to the eye of Reason and the Spirit, Christianity ever 
has been and ever must be supported and maintained. 
They who term external evidence the rock of the 
Faith, its only secure foundation, never scruple to adopt 
from those whom they condemn as Rationalists, be- 
cause they hold the internal evidence indispensable, 
thoughts and sentiments which they, with their pro- 
fossions, have but little right to. They make themselves 
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fine with borrowed plumes, and talk of spiritual ideas, 
instincts, needs, aptitudes, preconfig^rations of the soul 
to religion and correspondences of the heart and spirit 
to doctrine.^^ They say that religion is to be known 
by its fruits, the nobleness, the blessedness, the inward 
peace and beauty that it produces. Now if these deep 
ideas, these harmonies of the human spirit with objecte 
of faith, presented by the Written Word and Tradi- 
tion, exist, must not they be the rock that underlies 
the structure of external evidence and substantiates it ? 
Can we think that it is in the power of any appearance 
to the outward sense, any vision or voice, to implant 
the ideas of God or of any spiritual reahty? Can 
these outward signs do more than excite it? Main- 
tainers of external evidence, as the rock of the faith,- 
insist that religion must first be proved historically, 
and then brought home to the heart by its internal 
merits. It never can be proved historically unless, as 
a whole, it be ideally true, and if the power of ideas 

''^ Mr. Allies in bis Church of England cleared from the charge 
of Schism, and Mr. Archer Butler in bis Letters on Mr. New- 
man's Essay on Development, have treated in a searching and 
masterly way certain portions of the external evidence against 
Romanism in defence of our church. A man who clearly and 
learnedly sets forth historical records must throw light on the 
truth ; hut no good is done to the cause of religion hy those de- 
claimersi who exalt outward evidence without bringing it for- 
ward, and condemn the demand for internal eridence while they 
are presupposing the need and existence of it in their whole 
argument ; who look one way and row another ; who rave at 
Rationalism while they are picking her pocket, and jumble 
together whatever is most specious in different systems, without 
regard to consistency. This kind of writing pleases the mob 
of the would-be orthodox— the Majoritarians ; but it is of no 
service to religion. 
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within U8 shew it to he such, this must he the deepest 
and only sufficient proof of its reality. To say that 
Reason and the Moral Sense may speak, hut only after 
oatward evidence has heen given to the Understanding, 
is to annul the very heing of Reason. For that is a spi- 
ritual eye analogous to the hodily one. What should we 
say of an eye that could not he sure whether a particular 
object was hlack or hlue, round or square, till it was 
declared to be so by authority ? Should we not say that 
it had no power of sight at all ? Let the maintainers of 
external evidence and historical proof guard this rock 
and make as much of it as they may ; but let them not 
cry out angrily against those who seek to probe and exa- 
mine it; for assuredly if it will not bear the hammers 
of all the Inquisitors in Christendom it is no true granite 
but crumbly sandstone. Doubtless religion, as far as it 
is outward history, and involves facts and events, must 
be ontwardly proved and attested : but how insignifi- 
cant would be the mere historical and outward part of 
religion, how unmeaning and empty, if it were not 
fiUed and quickened by spiritual ideas, which no out- 
ward evidence can prove ; which must be seen by the 
eyes of the spirit within us ; must be embraced by the 
will, not blindly and passively received I Mr. Archer 
Butler, in his Letters on Development, observes : ^* A 
man who should affect to discard all revealed testimo- 
nies, and to prove the divinity of Christ or the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity exclusively by internal reason, 
would be a rationalist, though his conclusion be not a 
negative, but a most positive dogmatic truth.'' Here 
the misemployment of reason, in which the formal na- 
ture of rationalism had just been declared to consist^' 
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The formal nature of rationalism is tlie undue employment 
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is assumed, and we are told that rationalism is the dis- 
carding revealed testimonies and trusting solely to the 
internal ; and indeed the term is constantly applied in 
a manner that hegs the question^ — applied to those 
who insist upon the paramount necessity of internal 
evidence in the things of religion. Certainly he who 
should discard all external testimonies of the CUiepel 
Revelation, would he irrational and ungrateful to God 
who has given them ; but the endeavour to shew, that 
by the light within us alone we may perceive their 
truth, is no misemployment of reason or evasion 
of the obedience of faith. Faithless far rather are 
they, who mistrust internal evidence and seek prefer- 
ably the external ; how must they want the spiritual 
mind, which sees what it believes and knows in what 
it is trusting I The question is this, Can external tes- 

of reason in the things of religion, with a view to emde in ioim 
way the simplicity of the obedience of faith." HutimmKim ii 
one of the Tracts for the Times was called '* asking for zeasoot 
out of place." According to these definitions rationaliam is as 
general a term as impiety or presumption, with which indeed it 
is commonly identified. Now I think, that a man can be guilty 
of this error only in this way ; he may ask for a kind of reaaoBf 
in spiritual matters, which are inappropriate to lach mattos; 
he may ask for positive logical proof of spiritual TeritieB>or oat* 
ward evidence of that to which the spirit within can alone bear 
witness ; but I believe, first that there is no religious article for 
the reception of which we are not bound to give a sufBcient rea* 
son ; secondly that sufficient reason for the reception of any lefi- 
gious article can never be found eztrinsically ; that its httgnd 
character, tried by the religious faculties given as by onr Makefi 
ought to determine its acceptance or rejection. Leibnitx' Dii- 
cours de la Conformity de la Foi avec la Raison, contains a very 
clear view of this subject, as far at it goes. He maintains {hat 
the Fathers never simply rejected reason as modem teachers 
have done, both in the High Church and Puritan Schools, s. 51. 
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timony by itself or principally and primarily prove the 
truth of revelation ? The ** rationalism " of my Father 
assigBS to . outward testimony and internal evidence 
independent functions in the instruction of man; he 
ooaceived that the former must prove religious truth, 
w> far as it is historical and logical ; the latter must 
evidence it, so fiur as it is spiritual and ideal. Out- 
ward evidence can apply only to the outward event or 
appearance, and this, apart from the ideas of which it 
is the symbol, could never constitute an article of reli- 
gion. The only office of external testimony with re- 
spect to the spiritual substance of the &ith, in my 
Father's view, was that of exciting and evolving the 
ideas, which are the sole sufficient evidence of it, — at 
once the ground that supports it and the. matter of 
which it is formed. The Incarnation and Atonement 
he believed to be both spiritual facts, eternal and in- 
comprehensible, and also events that came to pass in 
the ontward world of Time ; he believed therefore, that 
in the proof of both, external and internal evidence 
most work together, but that the work of the last is 
the deeper and more essential. Before the publication 
of the Gospel no man could have discovered that the 
Son of God was to come in the flesh ; nevertheless it 
IB reason and the spirit that has, in one sense, shewn 
to men those deep truths of religion, the Redemption 
of mankind, the Divinity of the Redeemer, and the 
Tri-unity of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Out- 
ward appearances have led men to the knowledge of 
them, but the recognition itself, which constitutes 
saving faith, is from within. To this rationalism 
Professor Butler himself draws very nigh when he 
says, that " the fundamental error ** (of Mr. N.'s whole 
Development system,) ''consists in this very thing, 
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that it conceives Christianity is to be investigated as a 
mere succession of historical events in order to deter- 
mine faith.'' '^ This/' he says, ^' is to confound die 
knowledge of Church history as a succession of events, 
with the knowledge of Christianity as a Rule of Daty: 
to confound Christianity as a mixed eartUy Reality 
with Christianity as a pure heavenly Ideal/f Can we 
attain the knowledge of a pure heavenly Ideal, or a 
Rule of Duty, by outward attestation ? Is it not the 
law written in the heart that interprets and substanti- 
ates the teaching of the Scriptures ? — and if the divinity 
of the Bible did not shine forth by its own light, could 
the belief of a certain number of persons, that it was 
the Word of God, have imposed it upon the world and 
sustained it in credit from age to age ? This error 
of substituting historical for internal evidence runs 
through the whole Antiquarian theory of faith ; that 
theory proposes to establish all religious doctrines by 
the former alone or chiefly, whereas but for the latter, 
the structure of external evidence would fall into a 
shapeless heap, as a brick wall would do if all the 
mortar were withdrawn. I will conclude this subject 
by referring the reader to a passage on the relations of 
evidence a posteriori and a priori in the notes to die 
First Lay Sermon, Appendix E. pp. 293-4 ; and re- 
questing that it may be read in connection witii the 
statement of belief on the evidences of Cbristianity 
contained in the last chapter of Vol. II. of this work. 
The whole is too long to quote, but this is a part 
of it: 

'* In each article of faith embraced on conviction, 
the mind determines, first intuitively, on its logical 
possibility; secondly discursively, on its analogy to 
doctrines already believed, as well as on its corres- 
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pondence to the wants and faculties of our nature ; 
and thirdly, historically, on the direct and indirect evi- 
dences. But the probability of an event is a part of 
its histmric evidence, and constitutes its presumptive 
proof, or the evidence a priori. Now as the degree 
of evidence a posteriori^ requisite in order to a satis- 
factory proof of the actual occurrence of any fact, stands 
io an inverse ratio to the strength or weakness of the 
evidence a priori^ (that is, a fact probable in itself 
may be believed on slight testimony), it is manifest 
that of the three factors, by which the mind is deter- 
mined to the admission or rejection of the point in 
question, the last, the historical, must be greatly in- 
floenced by the second, analogy, and that both depend 
on the first, logical congruity, not indeed, as their 
cause or preconstituent, but as their indispensable con- 
dkioa; so that the very inquiry concerning them is 
prepostenHis, (ffJ^icr^a rov varipov vpoTipov) as long 
as tlie first remains undetermined/^ "^ 

Lest what has been said on my Father's view of the 
Atonement should be misconstrued, I would say a few 
words more upon that point. It is too common, I fear, 
to confound a denial, that the language in which << the 
nature and extent of the consequences and effects of 
the Redemptive act " is described in Scripture, ought to 
be literally understood, with a denial that these terms 
stand for a real act on God's part. Thus they who 
mean only to deny, that '^ the essential character of the 
causative act of Redemption can be exactly defined by 
the metaphors used in Scripture to describe its effects 



^ Mr. Newman's Presomptive character of the Proof, in his 
Euay en Developement, p. 131. coincides, as far as it goes, with 
my Father's positions in the above passage. 
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and ccmsequenees, are spoken of is if th^ had denied 
the cauttatire act it*elfi—4he remonstnmee of those who 
humbly but firmly maintain that, this act being truly 
transcendent and mysterious^ it can be lEiiown to us 
only in and through these effects and conaeqoences ; 
that the human conceptions in which the Sacred Wri- 
ters present it to us do but shadow it finrth, not pro- 
perly express it ; that we are not boond to raoeiTe as 
Gospel all that divines have laid down r especting the 
vindictive justice of God, of ihia justice hang satisfied hj 
a substitution of the sufferings of the innocent Ibrthoie 
of the guilty, and of the divine wrath beii^ transfemd 
from the sinful to the sinless, — that ^ change of pia> 
pose'' cannot be properfy predicated of the etenalf 
omniscient, omnipotent God, any more than armt or 
wings or bowels of merely is strangely sappoaed to im- 
ply a notion, that Atonement is tme only in a sulijee- 
tive sense, that instead of Redemption having been 
wrought for us by the act of God and oar Sarioinr 
Christ, only the phantom of such a thing is made to 
play before our eyes, — a scenic representatioii of it wt 
forth upon the theatre of Holy Writ in order to pro- 
duce certain effects on the souls of spectaUws I For 
proof that the two views are wholly distinct and thit 
the latter was foreign to the mind of Coleridge^ I re- 
fer readers to the Aids to ReflectionJ^ 

I believe too that it is foreign to other mmds to ^ndi 
it has been imputed, " Thus Christ is emphatically said 
to be our Atonement ; not that we may attribote to 
God any change of purpose towards man by what 
Christ has done ; but that we may know that we have 



7^ On Spiritual Religion. Comment on Aphorism, zix. p< 
241, edit. 4, toI. 1, p. 248, edit. 5. 
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passed from the death of sin to the life of righteousness 
by him; and that our hearts may not condemn us." 
This passage has often been cited to fix a charge of 
deepest heterodoxy upon the writer, a living divine. 
It is oonoeived to contain a denial of the Atonement in 
any bat a subjective sense, although it affirms that by 
what Christ has done we have passed from the death 
of sin to the life of righteousness ; but further, that this 
mystery has been presented to us under a certain 
figure, in order that we may judge rightly of its effects 
and consequmioes for them that believe. Thus to speak 
and think is, in the apprehensions of some, to deny 
Redemption objectively considered I To believe that 
6y what Christ has done we hcf,ve parsed from death 
unto Itfe is nothing, — a mere shadow of faith, unless 
we are ready to say also, that the eternal Redemption, 
fore-ordained before the foundation of the world,''^ ac- 
tually produced a change in the mind of Him who 
willed it, the Eternal, with whom is no variableness 
nor shadow of turning I — that after a manifestation 
made in these last times the designs of the Infinite 
were altered, and He began to consider that pardon- 
able which before he had considered unpardonable. 
What has this latter doctrine beyond the former, save 
a contradiction ? Can we ascribe change of purpose, 
in the literal sense, to the omniscient God without con- 
tradicdng the very idea of a God ? We might indeed 
believe that a something, veiled not revealed by those 
words, is true, had we assurance to that effect ; but 
this would not be what seems to be contended for. 



^ See 1 Peter, i. 20. Who verily was fore-ordained before the 
foundation of the world, but was manifest in these Utst times for 
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naxDxfy an admiBsion, that tb^y Are InieiiirlfaA.literal 

sense.; I suppose these is. ao <]3uMtiaai«ho .doalits 

thai the mystery of RedenpiiOB hai-woiit infilbihtti 

man eaa fathoia. Wh^:i I aee how w^ntntTtgen i^ffxg' 

nate the writings of oth^n viih ihe prodvcta.tf ihsur 

own swarming faarains^ suppositikiflua hecemM^s^aloiufli, 

fantasies, fooleries, false philosophies, 'demoniadai doe- 

trines and so forth, 1 often reeall a eoiq>kt of l>rydeni*8 

respecting perversions of the Bible ^t— ' " - 

The jBy>blown text conceiTes sa-iAiaa'lnood/i^ 

And turns to maggots what wm mtantfOT fotdi^ • ■ . 

I wonld fain learn of those, who look-ilfOii^npf Po- 
ther's scheme of faith as something IbBBtatkeSmtUfPfto 
a religious mind than that which they have eaDrbntoed, 
if th^ can point out any important moral tMiUi,faDy 
great spiritual idea, any soul-sustamii^ belief, any dot- 
trine unquestionably necessary or highly helpfiiLtotfae 
support and safety of the Christian fisiitb^ whkli was 
rejected or unrecognised by him* Can they ahetw tint 
his '^ rationalizing," as some designate the efibits he 
made to free the minds of Christians irom schemes of 
doctrine, which seemed to him '* absolutely irratioiial,'* 
and therefore derogatory to God and injurioos to umd, 
excluded him from participating in any practifsal re- 
sults, that can be deemed favourable to a pore, deep, 
earnest Christianity. If they are unable to .do'.dib, 
and neither on the doctrine of the Church, of QrigiBil 
Sin, of the Inspiration of Scripture, of Sacramenli^'of 
Justification, as far as I am aware, has any op prin ni t 
of his Christian philosophy hitherto even allemp te d 
to shew that his conceptions were not as pregimt 



^ Rdigio iMiei, This pungent couplet was pointed oat to 
me, some years ago, by my friend, Mr. H. C. Robinsoiu 
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and spiritual, as deeply pervaded with the sense of 
the relations betwixt the creature and the Creator 
18 those to which they adhere ; instead of asserting 
that his creed is less pious and religious than their 
own, they should try to prove that it is less reasonable 
and stands upon a less secure foundation. When they 
have shewn this they will have inclusively proved, that, 
whatever spiritual ideas he may have possessed, his 
Mjfstem did not properly contain them. But such a 
proof can only be furnished by strict logical processes ; 
there can be no short cut to it by assumption, or re-f 
presentations concerning his state of mind, and the in. 
flaences upon it, calculated to lessen the value of his 
testimony. 

I cannot quit the subject of my Father's competency 
for the investigation of religious questions, without 
noticing another suggestion which has been thrown 
out on this same point, and which, from its partial 
truth, seems likely to confirm or convey what is very 
fiur from true. It has been observed that Coleridge 
was given to contemplation rather than to action, and 
that he evmi resembled Hamlet in carrying to excess 
the habit of abstracting. But religious doctrine is to 
be tried by its capability of practical application, its 
relation to appointed ends, and hence the speculative 
mind is ill qualified to judge tinily on a subject of this 
nature ; instead of acquiescing in a sound and pious 
ereedy persons of such a character are apt to prefer a 
shallow, unsubstantial and fantastic one, framed by 
their limited understanding and human imagination. 
The following is part of a passage once applied to my 
Father in a striking article in the Quarterly Review. 
** When a religious creed is presented, say to a disputa- 
tious and subtle mind, in which the action of the critical 

1 I 



<l, HU:3di'(if that ^iie, TJEfsiienee ^f Rtligion 

fMitlty ov'i&rbears and absorbs«lI^otlleI^eDergte8>4ltBla&•^ 
f^Ujr regards t^e creed, proposed polemicaHy^ieonaidef^ 
Hit wt|(b«re&rence to logical and ttechnicat vpredaioBy ansl 
W^m T«speet to ita inoTa).|€hi9raelerktics and.tcPPfdM(-< 
<n^, mod wastes! upon tbia'theodretkt handling ^pf/slu:lNed 
^eiD^t . all , the sedulity whidi ought ta >be lemplojitd 
iQi^^kiog tpgix^e effect to the prdfieored Cleans ofVq[A' 
filled aineUorati(»ifc*' ^ r. no7 

•fjAllilhia may be true enough of ihe mere intellectM^ 
ajyist^ibut wbotthat was well acquainted withColeci^g^ 
9$ aiv author or as a maxir^^ould suppose that sueh. (was 
hjb ofaanacter, or speak of views like this aa tbepsedwit 
of understanding unirradiated by reason^ . iand ifsMR^ 
I^MQspired by the spiritual sense? Of all menwiii itbd 
j^oeeepat age he was among the first ATidieyer Ait)0|:)g tb^ 
mo^t earnest to maintain, that ^'religion .mu^ ha}?e/|i 
moral oi^ni. so f9/r at least that thee^jdencer.fii^^ijbf 
dpetrin/QS catmotytlike the truths of abstract scaen^eyb^ 
VbflWy iudependent qf the .will s "'^ that religion Wid«i: 
jl^ed tQ iQftpro«0 the nature and &culties«f man>ffp94 
^t. e¥ery ' part of religion is to be judged by its ifQl%- 
tioQ to this main , end."^^ These mascims he iasistedt^li 
during bis whole- eoorse as a religious wiriter.;;.!i|iey 
pl^l^. bad fi,4eep hold on bis mind, and weEC^vtl^e^ 
^,mm> not with the lip only, as if k3rned.<fimii 
tOtb^r^ibui aa if ihey bad indeed been 4rawiv:fii;Qi|i 
^Stbe fountain-head of genuine self-research*?,. M^ 
then tried a religious creed '^ with reference to logical 
and technical cpreoision, and not in respect tO' its menral 

"' ■' l > -il I II I II I.. I. I , ,, M i ^ 1 ( 1 *mi»t^0^^- 

.J 7^ See. the, Quarterly Review for December, 1841, pp^lli^li. 
Tb9, pMsage is from Mr. Gladstone's ** Church Pr if tfijr/.efi.f<l» 
Mtstvd tVt^irivsu/<i," p. 68. , .:. 

; ^* Bi(^.Litemina,Tol.uppv 906-7. •.. 



'^nuftffli hiif the Moral Being of Man: • di 

eftlslnBidfmitfMf and iendenciesy** how •strangely tdUst 
te'lunre-^efieited'aipriaciple which his own experience 
kid tfltablishedl—^faow unaccountably shut his eyes to 
«lw'4ight> of fl^'^stfetykinp/*^ which his own hai^ 
ltd'imbg.i.ii]i for t^ guidance of others I Let any 
dnidid ' reader consult on this subject Xhie Aidi-io 
M^UctUm, cepedally that portion in which the autfaof 
maintains, that revealed truths are to be judged tsf by 
m^m-hf^sn they are grounds of practice, or in sbme 
Wi|^ 'Connected with our moral and spiritual interests/' 
4i.4hdt *^ the life, the substance, the hope, the love» in 
4M'i»<frd,the faith, — ^these are derivatives from tiK^ 
IJMHKioU^monil and spiritual nature and being of mtti ;'' 
Mi then ask himself whether he who wrote thus couki 
M^ capable of falling into the error described abova 
And- again let him see whether he can cite a single 
pllaiage 'fWim his writings in which he appears to be 
isMug % creed according to logical precision akm^, 
imlMut regard to its deeper bearings. So far from 
toftig^'apt to consider articles of belief exclusively in 
tfkfir 'intellectual aspect, in his departures from re- 
^ttiimd' orthodoxy he was chiefly influenced by moral 
tMwideDrations, by his sense of the discrepancy be- 
tMUrt the tetaetjin its ordinary form, and the teachings 
^MimiBd^ce, — his conviction that the doctrine, as coni- 
■IBMlly anderstood, either meant nothing or something 
'ifh^leh opposed the spiritual sense and practical reason.^ 

\ li; ; . .1 — - — ' — ■ 

-t'W^flMthe Aiihi9 Ration on Spiritoal ReligiM. Ostn- 
nent oo A ph. II. p. 194, edit 4. p. 137, edit. 5. 
-tci'TM interesting Article on Development in flie CArtit. 
Biliui^lrltiiiiiiii for Jtnnary, which has just comeinto ray hwAii, 
and in which I find a confirmation of some remarks ol idiiie, 
in ibis Introdaction, on the Romish doctrine of the fiaeharist, 
eootafait the following stnteaoefi, which- 1 'take Kbe iibiKt) tA 
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The mere intellecttutlistSt. vho. tiy .41vjpe tlpiigs by 
human measures, had in xny Father .a )ifja-}oqg; oppo- 
nent. Why then is a charge of mere intelli^q^ialiwi 
brought against himself ? Is it because he re^ifted the 
insidious sophism which splits the ooiqplex be^ig ^ 
man ; separates the moral in his nature front th|9 za^ 

qaote for the sake of explaining more clearly my Fathei's ouHifl 
of thought on the relation of divine troth to the mind of nan : 
" Our ideas on mysterious subjects are necessarily supcrfioial ; 
they are intellectually paper-ideas ; they will not stand ejoaa- 
nation ; they vanish into darkness if we try to analys« tbeai. 
A child, on reading in fairy tales about magical oooTeisioiw and 
metamorphoses, has most simple definite id§as instantly of 
things, of which the reality is purely unintelligible. Hui ideas 
are paper ones ; a philosopher may tell him that he caonot haf a 
them really, because they issue, when pursued, in somethiag 
self-contradictory and absurd ; that he is mistaken and ooly 
thinks he has them; but the child has them, aocfa aa tbey 
are, and they are powerful ones, and mean something. imI at 
the bottom. Our ideas, in the region of religious inyiteiT, 
have this childish character; the early Church bad such* It 
held a simple, superficial, childlike idea of an absolute coaver> 
sion of the bread and wine into the Body and Blood ; and with 
this idea, as with an hieroglyphic emblem of some myatcrioos 
and awful reality, it stopped short," pp. 155-6. Oar ideas «• 
the supersensual and spiritual are without the sphere of the 
understanding, the forms of which are adapted to m world of 
sense, though it is by the mediation of the understanding done, 
by its " hieroglyphic emblems," that we can take any cogninnM 
of them or bring them into the Kght of coasdonsness: otiIHe 
describe these ideas as " superficial," and as merely indieniiBg 
" toms mysterious and awful reality," appears to be Mnrcely 
doing them justice. There is indeed a background of mere niys* 
tery and undefined reality in all our religious beliefs; exMml 
omnes in mygterium ; but they have a foreground too, a sobstanet 
apprehensible by faith, visible to the eye of reason and the 
spirit, as truly and actually as the things of sense are percep- 
tible by pur senses. A vague belief that something, referred to 
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tiomd, the spiritnai from conscience and reason ; thrasts 
aside ibe understanding from its necessary office of 
6rgiitiizing' and evolving the whole mind, and thus 
brings half truth and confusion into every departmettt 
of dKmght ? Did he shew himself unspiritual in de- 
clarin]g that superstition is not, as some will have it, 

bytbe words ** conversion of bread and wine into the Body and 
Blood,'* is a religious reality^ — can this be dignified with the 
name of an Idea 7 What can verify or attest the truth of a vague 
spiritoal Something? What spiritual benefit can such vague be- 
lief confer upon our spirits? If religious ideas are vague and so- 
JNAfieial, what ideas are positive and profound 1 Again, is it true 
tliat the ideas of children and of the early Church were of thia 
dMcriptibn? I more than doubt that. A child who reads of 
mtgical metamorphoses has very definite conceptions before his 
nmd, mad so had the early Church in regard to the Eucharist. 
The early Fathers seem to have held, that the consecrated ele- 
BOits-' became the material body and blood of Christ; that, bis 
body being immortal, to feed upon it immortalized our bodies, 
eten tm bis Word and Spirit gave eternal life to our souls , that 
by miraeletbe divine Body and Blood were multiplied as the 
loaves and fishes had been, and retained the phenomena of bread 
and wine. This ancient sensuous notion of the Real Presence 
is definite enough ; and equally definite is the modem spiritual 
BodoD, that by the Body and Blood we are to understand the 
life-giving power and influence of the Redeems upon our whole 
being, body and soul, and that this power of eternal life is con- 
veyed to tts in an especial manner when we receive the ap- 
pointed symbols in faith. The sensuous tenet has been ez« 
changed for the spiritual doctrine because that sensuous tenet 
wae no mere mystery but a plain absurdity, — a poor, weak, 
grovelling, shsUow conception. Yet this low conception pre- 
served the substantial troth ; it was a cocoon in which the spi- 
ritoal idea was contained, as in a tomb-cradle, buried, yet kept 
alive. The spiritual ideas contained in the doctrine of the £a- 
charistf and the intellectual statement of the doctrine, are of 
coarse different things; the former ought to be positive and 
oertain*— the latter intelligible and distinct. 



[•> 



cliy Practical Aim and BeaHmg: 

a debased form of faithy bat a di^pdied infidelifcj^ 
since men become snperstitious maMnoch as they ws 
'' sensuous and dark, slaves by their dwH coitopulrioD ;" 
or heartless because he refused to eslahfiBh fetth oa 
feeling and fancy, apart from reflection, and to adopl 
the slavish maxim, that forms of doctrine, which hare 
been associated with religious ideas are to be reeeWed 
implicitly, — are not to be examined whether lihey stifle 
the truth or convey it rightly? No I it is not from a 
strict and careful examination of his wfitktgsihBi thesd 
notions have arisen, but from a partial view of hk 
life and its bearing upon his character. It has been 
thought that he led too exclusively a life of tooSuaik- 
platbn to be thoroughly wiell qualified for a aionl 
preceptor, that he dwelt too much on the specnlatiTe 
side of philosophy to have, in fullest measure, a tme 
philosopher's wisdom. It has been affirmed that he 
dealt with *' thoughts untried in action, unverified by 
application, mere exercises of the thinking foculty f^ 
volving into itself:'' that he 'Mived a life of thinkin; 
for thinking's sake." I cannot admit that this is true. 
Whether or no it would have been better for Mr. 
Coleridge's own mind and character had he exereieeA 
a regular profession, and been less withdrawn firtim 
family cares, it is not for me to determine : but this I 
can affirm, that to represent him as having spent a life 
of inaction, or of thinking without reference to prac- 
tical ends, is an injustice both to him and to the pro- 
ducts of his mind. To write and to think were Mb 
chief business in life ; contemplation was the callings to 
which his Maker called him ; but to think merely fi/r 
thinking's sakcy — merely for the excitement and pas- 
time of the game, is no man's calling ; it is an occupa- 
tion utterly unworthy of a rational and immortal beitog. 



IKbether or ao he!de3erves such a judgmeQt.let me^ 
d^fcevHUBe .bjf; a^eaneful survey of his writings-; ip con? 
H^ctMNii'Wiih all those studies which are necessary in 
mtdat. to makt them understood ; let them pronounce 
HfMMi.his character afterwards; perhaps they will see, H 
wilh different eyest and with clearer ones when th,^ 
liaye finished the course. I cannot of course attempt 
hllfe to vindicate his claim to some " gift of genuine 
ipsjghV' 08 an ethical writer ; but in reference to the 
it^qoarks lately cited I ask» of what sort are the thoughts 
dspll with in The Friend, the Aids ta Heflectum^ 
tte Ztojf: SermenSf the Chun^h and State, the Litf^ 
i^ttffy Remainaf May it not be said that, of the 
tJMigbts they contain, one large class, that relating 
tOipolitics, cannot, by their nature, '^ issu^ out of acts,*' 
«vr-0ut of the particular acts of an individual life, — :Qr 
h^ ^ri^d ' and applied in action by the individual who 
IfpatSiX^ them, though they tend to acts and are to 
tiave practical consequences ; seeing that they relate to 
Mtiooal movements, interests of bodies, dealings of 
e^oimunities ; while another still larger class, which 
ffUcem the moral and spiritual being of man, are capa- 
j))(i of being tried and verified in the life of every Chris- 
,tia4^ whether he be given to outward action, or whether 
fi^fdties of an inward character, have been his chief 
pfympation upon earth ? To deny their author this prac- 
jfcjjBfl knowledge and experience would be a satire on bis 
.g^of^ character rather than a review of his philoso- 
jjll^ inind. All the poetry, all the poetical criticism 
flfhV^ X9y Father produced has a practical end ; for 
pl^elpry is a visible creation, the final aim of which is 
i9 bep^fit man by means of delight. As for his moral 
and religious writings, if practical wisdom is not in 
th^m, they are empty indeed, for their whole aim is 



tlvi Undesirabie Effect of a 

practical usefulness-^tlie regulation of action^ the ac- 
tions of the heart and mind with their a(»pr(^riate raani- 
festatioDS — the furtheranoe; of maa*a well being her^ and 
hereafter^ This remark, that xay Father lived ibi life of 
thinking for thinking's* sake ia dither, the severest of 
judgtnents, more severe than his wofs^t and ipost .pr^ 
judiced ^enemies ever passed on him in the heat ofcpn* 
flkt, olr it is no. censure at all) but rather a €(^x)meni4a* 
tion; inasmuch as the soul is better than the body^fM^^ 
mental activky nobler than corporeal. • i t />. 

( Itimay interest the reader to see in conclusi/QO> Mf. 
Oi^leridgefs own opini<xi of an excessive /?rac^f0a^>. 
OS* what is commonly so oalledi for the ternt i^ icoinrr 
monly^ though I believe incorrectly, applied to » a mere 
outward aietivity.^ Thus he spoke of an exqeUf^nt 
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*** Men Who si'e given to oatward action tliink aH elteidtcDess 
Of worse* while men of thooght can estimate thtir u&efa|a98aiMR4- 
d0;tbem honour, when they are consistent and At. one wi^. th^in- 
selyef. But tliought is the active bunineu of a certain part x>f 
mankind. Literary men and teachers who affect to be men of 
the world and unite a great deal of ordinary practicality witE 
their, pecaliat vocation, are apt to become loW in theii* aimi' 
aAd aciperfidtil in execution. A poet is, in my opinion, ;^- 
better employed in perfecting an ode, if it be worth writing ;i|t 
all, .or conforming a drama to the rules of art, than in di^ec^t- 
ing a. farm or regulating a railway or arranging. a public spec- 
tacle. If his poetry is what poetry ought to be, it is iv6rd^ 
the devotion of all his time and energies, save what are reqiih^ 
iot the charities of life, or for procuring^ the means of sabsisteboe. 

The {article in tlie (2u«r£frii/, referred to aboy0,8peak9 aoi^e)!. 
and powerfully of Mr. Wordsworth, that I th^ more r^^ft ;it8 
conti^imng any,ihing calculated to strengthen misunderstandings 
in regard to my Father. They who best understand t'he 'Poet 
and Philosopher best understand the Philosophic Poet his 
Friend. Let them not be contrasted, but set side by side to 
throw light and lustre upon each other. 
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nUm, whx^' he deeply '■ honou>red «od • loved^ i ta oht« 
friiiafdMl*. StUtfield :''•.' =!" '^ fmi: f-i-f, - .,..■!.'{ oiij'io -ntyit 
"^1 was^ at first imttichidmused/witlifljrwitf ^lerej^ae^ 
oehltit ^ ^dut' bid and vaki^id ! FHendfs focou^atioD344^Btf 
afteir a genial laug^h,' 1 read ^it- agasn laod was aJEefated 
by^'itrf'trtitlij and by the jiidicious view yo\i)i}luh?« 
tak^nr My pdetical prtedileetions have not^ I^'trdst, 
indisposed me to value utility, or to reverence thcvbe*^ 
n^^¥6l6nee, which leads a man of superiotir takntsf tot 
devote himself to the ftirtherance of the Us6fuliihow*i 
e'tir C(^arse dr hotaely a fbrm it may weanrj ppovdd*d, 
I '^' ct^iivinoed that it is, first, actually useful inr its^, 
and" secondly, comparatively so, in reference tK^ the 
objects on T^hich he would or might Othet^ise employ 
himself. . . . . . It seems to me impossible but that 

this incessant bustle about little things, and earnestness 
ia the removal of stupid impediments, with t^e irrita- 
tions arising out of them, must have an undesirable 
eWstt 6n any mind constituted for nobter aims ;— and 
this unquiet routine is, in my judgment, the very con* 
trary to what I should deem a salutary alterative tp 
the qualities in our friend's nature, of which the pec^ 
cant excess is most to be apprehended^ It is really* 
gii6Vous, that with a man of such a head and such w 
heaitt, of such Vari6d information and in easy circtfm*^ 
s^Aces too, the miracle of Aaron should be rever^ed^ 
a swann of little snakes eat up the great one, thpi sa- 
cred^ serpent, symbol of intellect, dedicated to thei Qpd 
df Haling. I could not help thinking, when 1 last 
saivhim', ihAt he looked more aged than the intefva^ 
between that and his former visit could ^fceolunt'fbi^i"' 
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Mi'.CdhriAg'es ^TteiMti-Tcs ofi the prisk'enf^^odd'i^ 
"'• €6nducimg Public Jo^i^m:*' " ' ''^ 
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THERE is one-other subject, on whicb^ afler gouig 
tbrough the present work in- order t6 finisbpr^ 
pMririg it for the press, Ibdve found; it neoessai;j (o 
giyo 3oiile explanation. . Throughout thi^! edition I h»^4^ 
alMtalned froin interferenee with the t^aftf%9 far mA^ 
f^H^ was Qoncerned, though the changes ^wrought in 
tk« eourse of thirty years would pcobably ^hay^ led &^ 
antbev to make mady alterations in it/himsel( bafib^M 
n^ublished the work at all in its pvesent fonoi^/ iln 
Oibe 6r! two sentences only I have altered or : i«DlQved 
^>fttW words affecting, the import of themii la ordevj^ 
ctoiaway with unquestionable mistakes iies|^tafig litfQr 
raty facts of slight* importan^ce^ But from t|ie end of 
the last chapter of the critique^ on 'Mx< Wordswostbis 
peetry I have withdrawn a paragraph conceirning.jtbb 
detractors from his merits — the mode in which tb<(]f 
carried on their critical warfare against, him' and sOiti^ 
others— ^for the same reason which led the< late edit0r 
tes suppress a note ou the subject in Vol. lb— ^namely 
thje ; that as those passages contain p^r^anal) rema|d||»^ 
night or wron^, they were anomalies in my FafltM»'f 
Wttiiigs^ unworthy of them and i of himi aftdisuah^|i%j 
fe^sure he would not himself have repnotedi^ ^ ISm 
reilson indeed is So obvious, that, no . jeKplaoaltioiti'.Qr 
QOitiTBient <m the subject would have beeb IgiKePi/tfdl 
k^dnot been told that Lord Jefoy bad fif,ht» jrk«rp 
refAibliahed his reply to those remarks of Mr« C%ler 
rU^e; this make? mefeel it proper, to say, that >li«f«9ir 
piiesd. the pasi^ages in t|uealiony ju^d (isboidd; have: (ifm» 



fasumi^e^prtstnt EcUtian of this Woi^k} 

80 if no contradiction had been offered to them^ sii 
because they are personal, and now also because I^ 
-^tc ^bat.aome parts of them, con veyiug details \ 
fiict, are inacoi^rate as to the- letter ; but at the same 
tnne with an assurance that in spirit they are just and 
They may be inaccurate in the letter: 1|ie 
referred to may never have been uttered jclst 
ii they were told to my Father and repeated by him; 
Mtj Jeffrey's language to himself he may not have re^ 
adlled correctly ; and I am quite willing to allow that ih 
ffce^way of hospitality he received more than he gave, the 
Mt of appAirent cordiality, however, being equally at- 
ftttod wbeCher Mr. Jeffrey asked Mr. Coleridge to din- 
ner or received a similar invitation from him. By the 
JoMitKmofthese particulars my Father injured, as I thinks 
*^Md cause ; a volume of such anecdotes, true or fi&lse, 
tMUld never' have convinced men of the party which 
If^ 'had opposed, or brought them to confess, that the 
tttAoMOS of the E« Review were in great measure 
dibtated by party spirit; to men not of the party, who 
4MAlld -take the trouble of referring to them, I have 
iiltto doubt, that this would be apparent on the face of 
tiMfse writings themselves, — from the manner and from 
the matter of them. I must repeat, that I believe the 
gMJlpmsed passages to be neither mistaken nor nn- 
Ulidiftil as to their motn dinft, which I understand to 
h^thii^ that the £. Reviewers expressed a degree of 
Mittnnpi for the poetical productions of their oppo- 
VMts in' politics, which it is scarcely conceivable that 
tiSty- cotild have really felt, or would have felt had 
felil&cs been out of the question — more especially with 
t^gaJtd to the poems of Mr. Wordsworth, that they 
iiiM)puted a character to them, and as far as in them lay, 
iped that character upon them to the eye of the 
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public, which those productions nererMuldlunrift'borM 
to the mind of any unprejudieed> careldl» cnd'compi- 
tent critic — ^indeed such characters at'onee^vf' ate 
imbecility and striking eccentridty-ns «|lp«ar(-«|)fiMt 
sight to be the coinage of an ingenieas 'bvai|i$ iratto^ 
than tlie genuine impression which any. aotaal 'body «f 
poetry could make upon any bmnan mindy tlnl was 
not itself either imbecile or highly eooentrie. ''lU 
charge waS) indeed, not capable of a precise prooll wak 
Mr. C. acted with his usual inoautioil^in openlyide^ 
daring what he felt quite certain of imt otaftd<'i|ot 
regularly demonstrate. Whether or no hft liad>:giei! 
reason to feel this certainty — ^waiving his penobUie^ 
collections, even those that have not been>denied^I'' 
willingly leave to the judgment of all who ai« oapiWt 
of comparing the critiques in question with 4he potm 
of Mr. Wordsworth, and with the general estinialBvif 
them in the minds of thoughtful readers «ndi lovcftf^tf 
poetry in general, from the time when the -Z^rMl 
BaMads first appeared till the present day^ Tkere-wy 
doubtless a petitio principii on Mr. Cokridgf^s fmt 
in this dispute ; he assumed the merits of his friend^s 
poetry ; for though this was a point which he -often 
sought to prove, by shewing that, taken at Ux^ 
it treated of the most important and afiecting themtt 
that can interest the heart of man, and, for the inbli 
part, in a manner that would stand the test, ot jftOf ' 
poetical rule or principle that could be applied tcvit, 
and this without contradiction from any one meetiog 
him on his own ground, not merely baffling him bj rode, 
reasonless irony, and boisterous banter — ^those heavy 
blunt weapons of disputants who abound more in scorn 
than in wisdom, — still questions of poetical merit are 
so fine and complex, that they can hardly be decided 
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aUegsiktri^ rwle^ but must be determined, as spin- 
tuajiinwtten axt ta be determined, by specific results 
Mdtiexiperieiieefly which are, in this case, the effects 
]IPMlucedoA;tlhe poetic mind of the communitj. Be- 
ftn^-ihis pro6f was- complete he in some sort assumed 
the poidt at issue ;r--he knew the critic to be possessed 
Qft«up«nour sense and talent, and he felt sure that 
thiH^h it might be possible for a man of good under- 
fltsading- and caltivated taste not to love and admire 
tfal) poetry of Mr. Wordsworth, it was almost morally 
imposmble that the great body of it could appear to 
■Mfea: person as it was presented in the pages of The 
£bL Lfimetry— »a thing to be yawned or hissed off the. 
stage^et ooce and for ever. — Such strains of verse as. 
Tiiitern Abbey^ The Old Cumberland Beggar^ Ad* 
dtwstip fAjf infrmt Daughter^ Boy of Wynander^mere^ 
JUnes left upon a Yew-tree seat, Character of the 
Bappy Warriour ; — snch poems as the Ode to 
Dmbfy Evening Walky Bob Boys Grave, Highland 
Qnrlf Yarrow revisited, Buth, Landamin, The BrO" 
thsrSyJFemale Vagrant, Forsaken Indian Wonum,^ 
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•^(Tliis CompiiiiRtof the perishing mother may be compared 
W^:S^hiUer*a admired Nadowem»che Todteukiage; bat 1 think 
tba(,both in poetry and in pathos the English poem strikes a far 
deeoer note. The anguish of a bereaved mother's heart no 
ouier poet, I thiink, has ever so powerfully pourtrayeJ as Mr. 

fWiiidsworth. 

»'W«nAly M I admire the poetry of Keats I can imagine, that 
Mi.iiil«Uigentman might read the Endymion ^ith care, yet think 
tbirt, it was not genuine poetry ; that it shewed a sheer misuse of 
abiuidant fancy and rhythmical power. For its range is narrow ; 
like the artificial comedy it has a world of its own, and this world 
is most harmonious within itself, made up of light rich materials ; 
b«t it is not deep enough or wide enough to furnish satisfaction 
for the general heart and mind. The passion of lore excited by 



The- two Aprii Markings^ The Fituniahi^ ^¥mifi*Nm^' 
Nuttmg, Peel Ciutiei ' Tii ihaugkt^'atai'Womg'Mm 
died fir hve^'Lines to ff,M, y^-«eUch'^(ninetaia»iiluit! 
Campoeed on Weetmmeter Bridgi^^ Oili lft# iAv 
of a Friends Marriage, The W(MA4e |09''I«M* 
with u$, Milton f thou shouldet he' Uemg mt ^Ait 
hmwTy those four called Pereenal Tc^^wo frequnt^ 
quoted — could any cultivated and idteWgffiit ffilV 
tead these productions attentiTely withoot feeHi]|^'ltiV 
in them the author had shewn p6«fr^rB av a-pdK 
which entitled him at least to a oertaiif^reB^tiet'ttili' 
even deference ? Is there anything^ tery 'itnmgtt jflr 
startling in these compositions ? Or «re 1$iey-^fli(l^#id 
empty, with nothing in them — nofreduM^ofithofigte 
or ^ling ? Seen through a fog the golden^ 'betiAllg 
sun looks like a dull orange or a^ red Mliord bail9^4*4i# 
fbg^ that could rob these poems of all vplendour mit 
have been thick indeed I I have not mentilslMdAllliiii 
most admirable of Mr. WordswoFth*-8 poeitts ;>biiti^t]Mto 
which a general acquaintance with poeU^, iand geottil 
sense of the poetical might enable any one to uAto" 
stand ; for we may understand and respect Ivhett'iM^idS 
not deeply enjoy. The multitude of laugfadts kMf# 
nothing of the Wordsworthian poetry but what they 
saw in the pages of the Review, through the'Be- 
viewer*s tinted spectacles ; the Reviewer himsdtP'flk^ 
have known it all, in its length and breadth* If ff 
seriously avows that the pages of that JoujnMl gm-l 
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beaatyis the deepest thing it contains, and thMrefi)re, thUUgli 
its imagery is so richly varied, we hare a sense of tlM ^iat^ 
tonous in reading it long together. It is toujoun perdlrbf^ 
something still more dainty delicate, and we long for more SBIM 
diet, when we have had this fare for a little while. Butif ^ter 
a poet addressed the common heart and universal reasooirfe 
Mr, Wordsworth. 
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9tliect.¥iiBt«? olJiiU notion of Mr* Wordsworth's poeiiy* 
ndlMng^jOftQif^ <gftn be said than that it is a carious faot 
isrithc' luBtory -ofi Ihe human mind; — Mr. Coleridge. 
mtlH hut judge by app«arances> and I think he hae no^ 
^iHifwprQgenied theHfL 

t\ Jd regard to the review of the Lay Stnrmoih I amr 
m^ surprised that the Eklitor saw nothing in it to dis- 
«|ipiove.; thfOugh few» I think, who, at this hour, stand- 
jngi ^without the charmed circle of party, perused that 
vmiQlei would fail to see, that it is not so much a cri- 
%^9B lef -^he Sermon as a personal pasquinade — (what 
we ^^caprice^^indolence, vanity," but joer^ona/ charges?) 
hificnaed by one, who had scanned the author nar- 
Wttffift iii*order to abuse him scientifically, and with a 
Q|fftam-mriofi verisimilitude.^ He had enjoyed special 
eplKNTtUBituBof taking those observations, which he 
tft0ir!»ardi< recurred to for such an ill purpose. My 
KUhbr had received him, (at Stowey and, I believet 
«IM| Again at Keswick), with frank hospitality under 
Ilia oii;a moof ; had extolled his talents when others saw 
Doiuatre in the rough diamond; had furnished his 
annd with pregnant hints — intellectual seed, which, as 
tti^^il was very capable, bore, in due time, a harvest 
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..)^|T1^9aif.o£ verisimilitnde is less in that article Uian io the 
Lt Jampoon, (in Mr. Hazlitt's PoUiical Essays), any dis- 
a. resemblance which the latter may be thought to contain, 
D^friltefed away, in the Edinboro* copy, by an evident desire 
ftat'Ae peirirait shoold be pare deformity. In the former Mr. 
Coleridge is described as " belonging to all parties," and " of 
ipmrice to none." This might be favourably interpreted ; he 
rlielongs to all parties at one and the same time, belongs to 
iin particular and can serve none in particular ; but he. may 
bis co^tjf J all the more. This feature was not copied ; 
WH'tlie portion that follows, " he gives up his independence of 
piniL'!,iii,wbiol^th«re was no truth at all, was carefully u^u%> 
fosed, — the spirit of it at least,— into the second potVxviU '^^/ti^ 
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of fruit for his own enrichment. I think he did not 
deny these obligations, even while he was privately 
expressing that personal pique and hostile feelings 
which he vented to the public under cover of patriot- 
ism and concern for the people. Under cover, I say, 
without impugning his sincerity and earnestness in 
either ; the former, the angry feeling against Mr. Cole- 
ridge, he made no secret of among his associates in 
general. Under the circumstances my Father was to 
be excused for supposing that this gentleman of ''judg- 
ment and talents " had been employed to run down the 
Lay Sermon in the £. Review, on account of his known 
talents for satire^ and the severe judgments he had 
already published on himself in particular ; but, as this 
has been denied, I have withdrawn two expressions 
which contain the imputation; the passage conceni- 
ing the satirist himself I have not thought fit to with- 
draw. 

Mr. Jeffrey's demeanour at the Lakes in 1810 shonid 
never have been brought into this question ; but from a 
natural wish to maintain the general truthfulness, if 
not the prudence and propriety, of my Father's Ian- 



contain the same insinuation respecting my Father's fundamental 
religious principles — tbe same attempt to cast them into nqB- 
cion with the un philosophic world — upon which I needmtAmt 
remark. A t that time it may perhaps hare brought some additioMl 
discredit upon his name, that he imputed catholicity to his an- 
ther church. " The Church of England, which he sometiBei, 
by- an hyperbole of affectation, affects to call the Catholic 
Church"—!!! 

These things are said in the supposition that my Father wai 
not wrong in believing the anthor of the critique in the & R. 
and the writer of the two critiques in tlie Pol. Essays, to be the 
same person. Either they are identical, or the one is a close 
copyist of the other, — his spleen the same, only colder and mors 
onre/entiog. 
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goage on th» subjeicty I cannot help saying, that Lord 
Jeffrey^' own account of it serves quite as well as Mr. 
Colericlge's, to illastrate the difference, — I think I may 
wythediscropancyt'-^between the gentleman conduct* 
ittg htmsdif kindly and courteonsly in social life, and the 
aumr gentleman performing his duty as a reviewer. 
Mjr Fattier had undergone no essential change, in the 
intervaly «ther as a poet, a politician, or a man, nor 
kad he shewn- any. The Friend was before the public. 
Tepay compKments, even when they are no more than 
die genuine overflow of the soul, is a mark of compla^ 
oetioy ; biit to have made efforts to ^ gratify " a gentle- 
man and^ a notion that he *' liked to receive compli- 
nents,'^ was a still greater exercise of politeness. 
The critiqpie of Christabel did not seem quite sym- 
pkonioiu with compliments paid to the poetic mind of 
him who was best known to the public as the author 
of The Ancient Mariner, a poem which, equally with 
that and on very similar grounds, deserved to be called 
a ^ mixture of raving and drivelling/' ^ << I cheerfully 



* An article on Coleridge in the Penny Cyclopedia, which, 
together with some misstatements of fact, contains the £d. Re- 
view opiniona on my Father's merits as an author, to wit, that 
ha had next to none at all, and seems to hare heen written hy a 
dudple of the critic who pronoanced Christabel worthless with 
the ozoeption of one passage, after referring to what was pointed 
•at Oft this ftthject by Mr. Dequincey, proceeds thus : *' Of this 
habit," (that of " trusting to others for suggestions which he 
tepiovfld, and for ideas which he elaborated,'') another in- 
stance is supplied by AIvar*s dungeon soliloquy in the Remorse 
(Act* V. Seeno 1.) the ideas, and, to a certain extent, the words 
of which are derived j&om Caleb's prison soliloquy in Caleb 
WUUanu," Impressive writer in his own line as I knew Mr. 
Godwin to be, I was surprised to learn that he had written anj- 
thtng so foitical as Alvar's dungeon soliloquy. Anxious how- 
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acquit'* the writer of any the leaKfc peroeptaon of merit 
in the poem ; although Scott and Byron, the niost ad- 

ever to give him his due I took ap Caleb WUliamM, and for 
pleasure, as well as duty, read it ail through for the seoondtime 
in my life. I perused with special care the three powerfol 
chapters in which Caleb describes his imprisonment ; I found 
that he dwells upon the " squalid solitude '* of his forced abode, 
and Alvar mentions *' friendless solitude ;'* that he speaks of a 
<' groan" uttered in sleep, and Alvar speaks of '* g^roaning and 
tears ;" b|it with these exceptions I found neither the ideas nor 
the words of Alvar *s soliloquy in CaUh WttiMOM, My Father 
may possibly have been led to make the reflections and form 
the images of that soliloquy by Godwin's sinking novel, as 
Thomson was led to w^ite The Seasons by the perosal of Nature; 
but he certainly did not borrow them ready-made therefrom. 
The closest resemblance to Caleb Williams that I can find in the 
Remorse is not in Act. v. but in Act. i. where Alvar says, 

*' My own life wearied me ! 
And but for the imperative voice within. 
With mine own hand I had thrown off the burthen." 

At the end of Chap. xi. Vol. ii. Caleb says, " I meditated soi* 
cide and ruminated, in the bitterness of my soul, upon the dif- 
ferent means of escaping from the load of existence.*' Caleb 
is restrained from self-murder, not by ** an imperative voice 
within,'* a voice which " calmed ** while it " quelled ;" his wordf 
are, " still some inexplicable suggestion withheld my hand. I 
clung with desperate fondness to this shadow of ezistmioak i^ 
mysterious attractions and its hopeless prospects." The three 
preceding pages are very fine in their way, but have nothi^ 
in common with the Remorse except of the most geneial de- 
scription. Indeed unless my Father had been the first mw n that 
ever described imprisonment, he could not have avoided some 
general similarity with former describers. 

The whole article I would recommend as a study to those 
who are desirous of acquiring the art of depreciation ; the prin- 
ciple of which rests on the force of contrast with a pieteoce 
of candour, and may be thus thrown into the form of a rule; 
give the man praise a minori in order to take away all tke 
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mired poets of the day, were known to have expressed 
admiration of it, he naturally preferred his own judg- 

eredit conunonly given him a majori : exalt other men, in 

order to poll him down from his seat, although these other 

sen, would themselves be the first to replace him in it. The 

Cyclopsdist denies my Father originality of mind on plau- 

sble grounds, perhaps, and yet, I think, on insufficient ones. 

Tbe haint of obtaining from others *' suggestions to improve " 

•nd " ideas to elaborate " may he almost called common to the 

gmuB vatum, Dante is esteemed a vigorous and original writer : 

yet it has been clearly shewn that the vision of the boy monk 

Alberico " served as a model for tlie entire edifice of his poem," 

and famished him with some of his striking details.* Dante 

adopted everything in the Visum that he could turn to advan- 

ti^, and left it to his commentators to make bis acknowledge 

aients to the youthful Visionary. Milton borrowed from all 

quarters, as may be seen in Todd's edition of his works. Tasso 

took wholesale from preceding Italian poets and from the 

Claesicfl. Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard contains 

scarcely a single image or sentiment that is entirely new, and 

in all his other poems he helps himself without scruple to the 

ideas and sometimes to the words of other poets. Shakespeare 

is loll of borrowed pegs to hang his thoughts upon. Lord Byron 

declared that these charges of plagiarism against particular 

poets were a folly, since all poets are guilty of it. I think that 

almost all poets borrow a good deal in one way or another ; but 

there is a difference in the mode of their borrowing ; some take 

tlie thoughts and images of other writers and combine them 

with new matter ; some take a great deal of what constitutes 

the substance and brilliancy of their compositions from historical 

or descriptive books in prose. Writers of a rich and ornate 

style borrow more than those of a severer cast : Byron borrowed 

fu more from books than Crabbe, and Mr. Wordsworth has 

borrowed less, I believe, than any other great poet. Nature is 



* See the Essay on this subject, extracted from an ancient 
manoscript, prefixed to Zotti's Dante, p. 19-4:^. 
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ment ; but I will take upon me to say, howeyer tnie 
this may be, that no mere poetical demerits ever called 
forth such a vehement explosion of hisses as that with 
which Christahel was greeted in the E. Review ; that 
the hisses were at the author^ because his ** daily prose" 
was *' understood to be dedicated to the support of* all 

the book that be has studied the most. The Fenny Cydopaedist 
has added nothing but a mare's nest to Mr. Dequincey's in- 
stances of borrowing in my Father, of which Mr., Deqnincey 
himself thought so little, that in spite of them all, he '* mort 
heartily believed" my Father "as entirely original in all his 
capital pretensions, as any one man that ever has existed ; as 
Archimedes in ancient days, or as Shakespeare in modem." 

An author is to be judged, in respect of original power, by 
the total result of his productions. Is the whole a new thing, 
or is there in the whole a something new interfused? Canyoa 
£nd the like elsewhere ? By this test my Father*8 writingB most 
be tried, and perhaps they will be found to stand it better than 
those of many an author, who has carefully abstained from a&y 
formal or avoidable borrowing. That his are " the works of 
one who requires something from another whereon to hang 
whatever he may himself have to say,'' is just sach a speciooi 
objection as the former. But it should be considered that every 
writer, in moral or religious disquisition, starts in fact from pie< 
vious thought, whether he expressly produces it or not* In the 
Aids to R^ection and in the Remains my Father has given hii 
thoughts in the form of comments on passages in the works d 
other men ; and this he did, not from want of originality of mind, 
but from physical languor, — the want of continuous energyr- ' 
together with the exhaustive intensity, with which he entered 
into that particular portion of a subject to which his attention waa 
directed. I do not believe, however, that the valoe of what he 
has left behind is so much impaired by its immethodical form 
as people at first sight imagine. The method and general pits 
of a literary work are often quite arbitrary, and sometimes, fts 
the sake of preserving regularity of structure in the architwtorc 
of a book, a writer is obliged to say a great deal which is but in- 
troductory to that of his own which he has to impairt. 
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that courtiers think should be supported :'' ^ what Mr. 
Coleridge endeavoured to support being first, the war 
ag^ainst^ the would'be invader and subjugator of his 
country ; secondly, the Church of England. No mat- 
ter for the *' compliments ;'' now in 1847 ; no, nor the 
disparagements either ; ** not of a pin ;*' — as the tedious 
man says in Mea^surefor Measure. I do not recur to 
them on their own account. Perhaps an editor may '* law- 
fbUy'' make himself pleasant to gentlemen whom after- 
ivards he shall be obliged to expose as '* whining and 
hypochondriacal poets " in his review : but it does seem 
rather a special, and somewhat pliant and elastic law, 
that can permit a gentleman to be sociable and friendly 
In his private behaviour toward persons, whom, some 
years afterwards, casting his eye back on their literary 
and political career, it will be his duty to stigmatize, 
Q0t only as men of ''inordinate vanity and habitual 
effnninacy,'*— that is a trifle, — but — upon whose heads 
he is bound to pour that dark flood of politico-personal 
accusations which may be seen and analyzed at this 
day in pages 814-15 of vol. xxviii. of the Ed. Review^ 
Utter disregard of consequences to the public, — vanity 
and effeminacy,— violence and vulgarity, — fantastic 
trickery, — a morbid appetite for infamy with an ardent 
love of corruption, — ^folly that reels with a sickening 

* "Ed. Review, vol. zxvii. p. 67'. 

* This fine specimen of a modern Philippic, — an £dinboro% 
AiiH'Ldldadt'^iB contained in the review of the Literary Life of 
August, 1817. I would wish any reader who has the oppor- 
tunity, to compare it with the langaage, tone, and character of 
Remarks on the present mode of condtufting Critical Journals, 
contained in the second volume of this work. The reviewer 
adds, " This is the true historj of our reformed Anti-Jacobin 
poets, the life of one of whom is here recorded;" and th«iiUSiA% 
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motion from one absurdity to anoUier, — adherence to 
notions that are audacious and insane, retolting and 
nonsensical, — entire want of charity, common sense, 
wisdom and humanity, — ^romantic senrility, — ^heartless 
vice, — these are attributes of the man — they cannot 
be confined solely to the politician. We may chari- 
tably presume, indeed, that he who penned this tirade, 
(one stroke of which I have passed by as tod ** rank** 
for my pen,) never imagined that the characters he 
was blackening in eifigy would look a single shade 
the darker to any one who beheld them as a n^h- 
bour of flesh and blood in actual life — &ke life of truth 
and reality ; but is it not a strange state of things, 
when we must believe respecting an organ of public 
opinion, that it is not most imconscientious only be- 
cause it is out of the domain of conscience altogether, 
and declaims upon virtue and vice, wisdom and folly, 
— the vice and folly of individuals — ^without any ear- 
nest feeling or belief on subjects, which demand the 
utmost earnestness and carefulness from all who think 
or speak of them ? Thirty years ago many things were 
done by honourable men which honourable nien wonld 
not do now, or would gain great dishonour by doing ; 
money intended for the benefit of the Public, especiaUy 
for making men living members of the Church and 



up Mr. C. by himself again, still more in that style, which is 
described in the B, L., where it speaks of the critic losmg 
himself in the pasquillant. 

The readers of the £. R. of that day were not fond of subtle- 
ties or fine-drawn sketches ; otherwise we might say of the 
writers : 

"N^TTwi, o{)K leaeiv oct^ irKkov ff/itcrv irclvrog. 

Such criHcism prevents the assailed from seeing- their real 
faults, while it precludes others from any knowledge of their 
excei/eocies. 
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followers of Christ, public functionaries too often 
thonght they might employ according to their own 
private fondes ; and such a notion has even been acted 
oa. by men undoubtedly public-spirited and disinter- 
ested. A dimness of vision on the subject of duty pre- 
vailed among the servants of the public in general ; and 
reviewers were not more clear-sighted than the rest ; 
tiiey thought themselves quite at liberty to make the 
public taste in literature subservient to their own pur- 
poses as members of a party ; to choke up with rubbish 
and weeds the streams of Parnassus, if a political ad- 
versary might be annoyed thereby, though all parties 
alike bad an interest in the water ; — ^to bring the most 
sweeping and frightful charges against their opponents 
in general terms, whether they had or had not the 
lightest power to verify -them in particulars. Against 
this system the Biogra/phia Liter aria contains a strong 
protest, a protest to which private feeling has given a 
piquancy) but which in the main it has not corrupted 
or fidsified. I regp*et that my Father, in exposing what 
he held to be wrong methods of acting on the public 
mind) should have been betrayed into any degree of 
discomposure in his own ; but I feel confident, that he 
would not have given way to indignation on these sub- 
jects, if he had not believed his cause to be the cause 
of the public also ; that the things of which he com- 
plained were parts of a sffstem, the offences of which 
against principle it was matter of principle to point out. 
I have not brought forward these grounds of com- 
plaint out of any resentment against those who shewed 
so much against my Father, or, — (I say it for my own 
sake not as deeming it important to others,) — ^in any 
feeling of disrespect for their characters in the main. 
I make no doubt of their possessing all the wit, worth. 
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and wbdom which their friends ascribe to theniy and am 
better pleased to think that my Father ^ras beset and 
hindered on his way by lions than by assailants of a 
more ignoble kind. I have recurred to those gpronnds 
of complaint in justification of the language used in tlus 
work on the '' present mode of conducting public jour- 
nals/' and also to justify the children of Coleri^ in 
republishing it, aware as we are, that it vrill haye an 
interest and even an importance as a voice firom the 
grave of one whom, now that he is removed from all 
eyes in this world, many desire to have heard and 
looked upon, which it had not wh«i the author was 
still struggling through his earthly career. Some per- 
sons will say, that hostility which so little succeeded 
in its object of casting my Father's works into general 
contempt and oblivion, is unworthy of present regard. 
But there is a little anachronism in this. It is like 
saying, that because a few storms or an inclement 
season did not ruin a nascent colony^ and years afia- 
wards the colony is in a flourishing state, it was there- 
fore of no consequence to the colonist and not worth 
mentioning in his history. The colony lives and blooms^ 
like the baytree by the river-side, while the poor won 
colonist moulders in the grave. AVhat is literary re- 
putation now to the author of Christahel and the Lay 
Sermon f Those works are read by many at this 

' My Father has obsenred, that an insigDificant work was 
sometimes reviewed for the sake of attacking the author; on 
the other hand the more important works of obnozioiu aathors 
were often absolutely unnoticed. Some of his own were never 
reviewed in any leading journal ; but Christabel, the Lay Sermon^ 
and the Biographia were caught up and violently twisted into 
whipcord to lash him who had written them, and drive him if 
possible out of the temple. 
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time with as much pleasure as if they had never been 
declared worse than waste paper by the £. Review ; 
they could not be slain by arrows of criticism if they 
had any vitality of their own ; if they had it not, who 
would wish to give them a galvanized life — the only 
life which some productions ever have to sustain 
them — a mere emanation from the hot orb of party 
spirit? But he who wrote those works wanted a 
*^ little here below" ere he went hence and was no more 
seen : he wanted a little encouragement from friends, 
a little fair play from adversaries, a little sympathy, 
and a little money. That he wanted these things was 
at least a grievance, whether it was most the fault of 
others or chiefly his own. But I think it will be 
granted by impartial persons, that there was some fault 
and deficiency on this score in others ; an honest ar- 
gumentative review, if ever so severe, would have done 
my Father's works good, had the reviewer strained 
every nerve to convict them of absurdity. But he was 
reviewed in a way not to expose his errors but to pre- 
vent people from attending to him at all ; not to make 
him understood but to stamp upon him a character of 
hopeless unintelligibility ; with an artful shew of con-^ 
tempt, and a sort of ridicule, that might have been 
employed with equal success upon Plato or upon 
Shakespeare. A searching criticism, even from a de- 
termined opponent, would have been to him like that 
excellent oil of reproof, concerning which the Psalmist 
says that it hreaJcs not the head nor depresses it." 

A few words in conclusion on Mr. Coleridge's 
*^ abuse of his contemporaries ;" for on this score he 

^ The same method of shooting at him from a distance and 
declining close fight is practised even now by writers of a newer 



f 
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^as assailed in the review of the Siographkh with a 
particular reference to his critique on Bertram ; though 
without a syllable to shew that the censures it con- 
tained were unjust, or not rather a service to his con- 
temporaries in generaL This "abuse" was not, I 
think, of the same nature as that which he condemned 
in others. It was of two or three different kinds : the 
first, to which belong the Letters 'to Fox, Letters to 
Fletcher, strictures on Lord Grenville, character of 
Pitt, sketches of Buonaparte, consists in examinations 
of the public conduct and published opinions of emi- 
nent men under the light of prindples; not a pre- 
judging of their acts and opinions by supposed circum- 
stances made to cast their colouring upon the former, 
as stained lamps dye the radiance of the flames they 
inclose ; but an examination of the acts and opinions 
themselves, and only in due subordination to the 
former, if at all, a notice of circumstances which 
may have tended to produce their peculiar character.' 



school, who dispose of him en fossant, in their way to other 
ohjects of attack, by settling that he was certainly a man of 
some genius, and had a modicum of tight to diapenie, gonig 
before the torch-bearers of their party with Ha Utti« fiuncy lamp 
in his hand *, but that he is by no means a safe or aoand wxitn; 
though where, how, and why, he is unsafe and unsound they are 
far too much in a hurry to state. They seem indeed to consi- 
der him not only unsafe, but so dangerous, that prudence re- 
quires them to keep a good way off; as if the poor old steed, 
though uvsouni and superannuated, might still give an onoooi- 
fortable kick, if you came too close to his heels. 

• The Character of Pitt, which I like the least of my Father's 
political writings, except certain passages against the same 
minister in his youthful Condones ad Populum, the general drift 
of which, however, he has shewn to be strictly in consonance 
with all his later politics, — and in these passages it is the tone 
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These treatises are chiefly composed of close reasoning 
and illustration; the censures they contain are ex- 
pressed in stern and yehement, hut not in coarse or 
hitter language ; and they hurst forth from a carefully 
constructed arguiiient like strong keen flames from a 
well heaped funeral pile. If they quiver as they stream 
upward — ^those flames of censure — it is from a medi- 
tative emotion, not from the turhulence of a spirit 
agitated hy personal or party rage. Could any speci- 
men of "ahuse" he extracted from his writings at all 
similar to that ^Hrue history of the Anti-Jacohin 
poets," referred to ahove, in which three men of dif- 
ferent characters and courses of life are put into a heap 
and conjointly accused of every turpitude which a 
politician can he guilty of, the language of the E. 
Review respecting his '^ ahuse of his contemporaries '' 
would so far not he unmerited. The strictures on 
that Journal in this work are also pieces of reasoning, 
and, when cleared from a few excrescences of personal 

and language not the opinions that he would ever have wished 
to retract,— commences with an account of Mr. Pitt's education 
and its effect on the formation of his mind; " he was ecuty* my 
Father says, " rather than grew." But this is only a subordi- 
nate part of a general survey of his character as evinced in his 
public conduct. There is no attempt to characterize opinions 
not under examination by conjectures respecting the circumstances 
under which they may have been formed. The Character con- 
tains also a few sentences relating to Mr. Pitt's private life ; 
but it should be remembered that some parts of a Prime Mi- 
nister's private life, or what is private life in other cases, are 
necessarily before the public. My Father referred to tastes 
and habits of Mr. Pitt which were matters of notoriety. Still 
that passage is a blot in the essay, and 1 doubt not that, though 
interesting as a psychological analysis, the whole Character is 
too onmodified and severe. 
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anecdote and complaint, are not unworthy of a writer 
who ever strove to keep principle in view. Of the 
Critique of Bertram I have spoken elsewhere. 

The second sort of " ahuse " that he dealt in, and 
which it were to be wished that all men would refrain 
from, consisted in pointed remarks, made in private re- 
specting private things and persons. Some of these were 
as strictly true as they were clever and rememberable; 
some were just in themselves, but sounded unjust as 
well as unkind, when repeated unaccompanied by what 
should have gone along with them to take off their 
edge, expressed or understood by the utterer. Some, 
I dare say, were not wholly just ; few men are wise or 
just at all hours ; my Father had^/iy of satirizing with 
a habit of praising. I have heard a friend of his and 
mine remark, that some men " talk their gall cleverly," 
while there are others, who will shew their cleverness 
though at the expense of being, for the moment, ill- 
natured. My Father's sharp speeches were not mere 
.improvements of gall. But I do not defend them. 
Psychological analysis on the living individual subject 
is an operation that can with difficulty be kept within 
the bounds of Christian justice and charity ; even if 
we have a right to cut the pound of flesh at all, how 
can we be sure of cutting it exactly? But most to be 
blamed are they who repeat these keen sayings — 
treasuring up the darts which they have not the skill to 
forge, — and bring them to the ears of those very per- 
sons, who are least likely to see their truth and most 
liable to feel their sharpness, — ^the persons of whom 
they are said. 

There is a third part of this subject, respecting 
which I refer the reader to an apology by Mr. C. him- 
self, placed at the end of vol. i. of the Poetical Works ; 
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I mean his flights of extravagant satire, the real ob- 
jects of which existed no where but in the Limbo of 
wild imagination. These extravagancies of his early 
day, though 1 believe his own account of them to be 
strictly true — ^indeed can see the truth of it on the face 
of the productions themselves, — have given me great 
pain ; not for the vials of wrath that have been poured 
forth on occasion of them; thei^ were filled, I well 
knew, mainly from another cistern ;^" but because I see 
in these productions, though inspired by a petulant 
fancy rather than by an angry heart, the one stain upon 
the face of my Father's literary character. Yet though 
I deeply regret in regard to both, but by far the most 
in regard to one of them, that he should ever have 



'® It is not my Father's rash sayiDgs, but his conscientious 
and well weighed ones, his warm opposition to the " anti-na- 
tional" policy, his free opinion of the philosophy of certain 
Northern schools, — his venturing to find fault with some of their 
Most Profound and Irrefragable Doctors — that ever has excited,, 
and still does excite, the animosity of the Northern critics against 
him. His politics were a reproach, his philosophy a dispa- 
ragement to theirs, and the 6. L. added vinegar to the bitters 
of the cap. What my Father said of Hume in the Lay Sermon, 
p. 232» is styled by the £. Reviewer, (who puts on the Scotch 
mantle for the nonce.) " a mean and malignant fabrication," *' a 
transition from cant to calumny," " a sting, the venom of which 
returned into his own bosom, to exhaust itself in a bloated 
passage," &c. Supposing the anecdote untrue, of which the 
reviewer gives no proof, (his calling it a fabrication of my 
Father's is a " gratuitous assertion " on his own part,) where 
was the deep malignity of ascribing to Hume at his death a 
sentiment undeniably consonant with the tenour of his life ? 
The reviewer could not deny that he "devoted his life to 
ondermining the Christian religion ;" why then should he rage 
so at the second clause of the sentence, "expended his last 
breath in a blasphemous regret that he had not s^in\N<&^\x\^ 
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penned such pieces or suffered them to get abroad, I 
do not blame him for including them in his works 
when it was plain that they could not be suppressed. 
The wine was coarse and burning, but it was the same, 
however bad a sample, as that which glows in Kubla 
Khan and The Ancient Mariner^ and no produc- 
tion, marked with a peculiar genius, if short and 
rememberable, will perish, though of small merit, — 
especially when other more considerable fruits of that 

Was it more discreditable to wisk Christianity extinct than to 
have deliberately endeavoured to destroy it 1 However if there 
be no authority for the anecdote reported in the Lay Sermon, a 
mark shall be set against it in future. 

Mr. Coleridge's ''ignorant petulance" on the subject of 
Hume's history has been amply confirmed by examiners on op- 
posite sides in politics since the opinion was expressed. If that 
history be faulty at all, it is not superficially so but internally 
and radically — it is to a considerable extent virtually faithless 
and misleading ; no one less cool, calm, and able than Home 
could have given so misleading a representation of a certain most 
'important part of English history. Like Hobbes, because he 
had no eye for a spiritual law, and because man must find firm 
ground to rest on somewhere, Hume rested his whole weight 
on human authority and kingship — an earthly divine right. 
Every one must admire his fine talents, must like his kindly and 
gentle nature ; but is not an Infidel writer's hand against every 
Christian, and must not every Christian's hand be against him, 
— not of course to write a word that is untrue concerning his life 
and actions, but to struggle with him when he strives against 
eternal hopes, — nay to trample on him, when, like Caiaphas in 
Dante's penal realm, he lies across the way — if that be the way 
of faiih and salvation 1 Surely the Scotch may well afford to let 
Hume be judged according to his works,— 1 should rather say to 
let his works be judged according to their contents. They are not 
so deficient in worthies whom a Christian can approve that they 
must vehemently patronize the patron of despotism and infide- 
lity. My Father did not abuse him because he was a Scotch- 
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gmiius are before the world. It will ever be a grief 
to those interested in my Father s name that> when 
a young man, he wrote a lampoon, in sport, upon 
a good and gifted contemporary ; but I scarce know 
what he could do more, after shooting off an arrow, 
which others would preserve on account of its curious 
make or some fantastic plumage with which its shaft 
was adorned, than try to blunt its point, and beg that 
it might be considered only as a plajrthing. 

man *, he bad contended warm! j against Infidels in Germany, 
partial as he was to Germans and German writers. One thing 
I regret in Mr. Carlyle's admirable essay on Johnson, that deep- 
hearted essay ! — the parallel at the end between Johnson and 
Home. Oh ! surely Hume should not have been set over 
against Johnson, who could not have looked him in the face 
without shuddering, and turning pale for sorrow ! 

Bight loth should I be to consider these Boreal blasts and 
Scotch mists, that have so outraged and obscured the Exteesian 
domain, as coming from bonny Scotland at large. The man 
of genius — the wise and liberal critic — is always a true Briton 
—neither English, Irish, nor Scotch. Acer Septentrio to S. T. C. 
—bat this is a synecdoche — part for the whole. I have ne- 
cessarily been looking of late more at the bad weather of my 
father's literary life, — the rough gales and chillmg snow-falls, 
— than at its calm and sunshine : but these were not present 
always, and I trust they will henceforth be infrequent. 

Non semper imbres dulce-poeticos 
Manant in agros ; nee mare lucidum 

Vexant inaequales procellae 

Usque ; nee (Rtheriis in oris, 
Eaeese Parens, stat glacies iners 
Menses per omnes ; aut Aquilonibul 

Myrteta Colerigi laboraut 

VitU)us et viduantur ulmi. 

The twining vines are popularity and usefulness: the elms 
literary productions of slow growth and stately character. 
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The Apologetic Preface has been much misrepre- 
sented: it has been represented as a defence and a 
sophistical one ; if it were intended as a defence or Tin- 
dication it would be sophistical indeed; but it is no 
such thing : it is an apology in the modem sense of 
the term ; that is an excuse. ** It was not my inten- 
tion, I said, to justify the pubUcationy whatever its 
author's feelings might have been at the time of com- 
posing it. That they are calculated to call forth -so 
severe a reprobation from a good man, is not the worst 
feature of such poems. Their moral deformity is ag- 
gravated in proportion to the pleasure which tliey are 
capable of affording to vindictive, turbulent and un- 
principled readers."^ Notwithstanding this dedaratioD, 
an admirer of Mr. Pitt has affirmed that ** the Apology 
is throughout defensive." As this charge is made in 
the shape of mere assertion " to refute it with not" 
will perhaps be sufficient. This and other assertions of 
the Pittite may be met with the counter-assertion, that 
the Preface contains neither '* metaphysical jargon," 
<' unphilosopbical sentimentality," nor ^' wire-drawn ar- 
gumentation," but expresses in clear language, and 
illustrates, I think, with some eloquence, the simple bat 
not uninteresting psychological &ct, that the wilder 
and more extravagant a satire appears, the more it 
contains of devious irrelevant fancy, and the less of 
individual application, or any attempt to give an air of 
reality and truth of fact to the representation, the less 
barm it does and the less of deliberate malice it shews.^ 

11 Poet Worki. vol. i. p. 275. The next sentence shews im- 
pliedly that palliation is the writer's aim. See also p. 280. 

*' Mere outward marks for the identifying of the object* as 
* letters four do form his name/' are distinct from indiTiduil- 
izing features of mind. 

The admirer of Mr. PiU, w\io \& ^ ^\&«^\\a&Ad with the Apo- 
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Such attacks may indeed be insults, but they are very 
seldom injuries, except so far as the one is the other. 
Had no one said worse of Mr. Coleridge himself than 
that the Old One was sure of him at last, he would 
never have complained so bitterly as he sometimes 
did of the mischiefs of the tongue. When Mr. Hate- 
light and Mr. Enmity employ a skilful artist to paint 
their enemy's portridt, he does not take a plain like- 
ness of Satan and put the enemy's name under it ; he 
takes the enemy's face as a foundation and superinduces 
that of Satan upon it; there are perhaps few strongly 
marked minds that may not, with pains and skill, be 
made to assume somewhat of a Satanic aspect. On 
these points I think indeed that my Father, upon the 
whole, was more sinned against than sinning; but I 
should be far from attempting to vindicate all the con- 
demnatory parts even of his serious writings. Since 
he was laid in the grave there have been vehement 
renewals of former attacks upon him ; but if I had not 
been called upon to republish his Literary Life per- 
sonalities of this sort would not have engaged my 
thoughts for more than a passing moment. He is at 
rest ; no longer to be disquieted by injustice or capa- 

logetic Preface, is highly displeased because Mr. Coleridge did 
sot express the deepest contrition for his censures of that mi- 
niBter, without sufficiently considering, that, as Mr. Coleridge's 
opinion of the Pitt policy continued pretty much the same 
throughout his life, he could not repent of it, to please Mr. Pitt's 
devotees ; and that he expressed quite as much regret for, and 
disapproval of, his ** flame-coloured " language on the subject 
as may suffice to satisfy any but partisans and bigots, whom 
he never considered it his dut^ to conciliate. Let them pour 
out their streams of ** trash," " nonsense," "jargon," " muddy 
metaphysics " over his pages ; of the abundance of the head the 
mouth speaketh when it speaks at this rate. 

1 n 
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ble of being banned by it; **the stonnsy reproaches 
and vilifyings" of this angry world come not nigb bis 
dwelling. But some willingly bear bis ymce^ as it yet 
speaks in bis written remains, and will read with pkap 
sure tbe following extract from tbe Aids to HefleetioHj 
" on tbe keen and poisoned sbafts of tbe tongue,** wbich 
I give in conclusion, as applicable to tbe subject that 
has been discussed, but without intending any parti- 
cular application whatever. 

^' The slanders, perchance, may not be altogether 
forged or untrue; they may be the implements, not 
the inventions, of malice. But they do not on this 
account escape the guilt of detraction. Rather it is 
characteristic of the evil spirit in question, to work by 
the advantage of real faults ; but these stretched and 
aggravated to the utmost. It is not expressible how 
deep a wound a tongue sharpened to the woric will 
give, with no noise and a very little word. This is 
the true white g^unpowder, which the dreaming pro- 
jectors of silait mischiefs and insensible poisons soogfat 
for in tbe laboratories of art and nature, in a world of 
good ; but which was to be found in its most destmc- 
tive form, in " the World of Evil, the Tongue.**" 



I have heard it said that the lives and characters of 
men ought never to be bandied by near relations and 
friends, whose pride and partial affection are sure to 
corrupt their testimony. This is like saying that 
animal food should never come to table because it is 
liable, in warm weather, to become tainted ; reports of 



« Edit. 6. vol. i. p. 78. 
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friends and relations are the flesh diet of the Bio- 
graphical Muse, wherehy she is kept in health and 
strength; without them her form would become at- 
tttoiuated and her complexion sallow and wan. Con- 
temporary biography can only proceed either from 
friends, from enemies, or from indifferent persons ; the 
last class may be the most unbiassed in their testi- 
mony, but for the most part they have little testimony 
to give; they know nothing and care nothing about 
him whose life is to be recorded, till the task of writing 
it £bJ1s into their hands. It should be remembered too 
that a man's enemies, — (and it is wonderful how many 
enemies men of mark are sure to acquire — ^among the 
vulgar-minded, who hate genius, for its own sake, 
while they envy its outward rewards — among the high- 
minded and strong-headed, who are in violent anta- 
gonism to an individual genius through the bent of 
their own,) — ^that these will give their testimony against 
him gratuitously, and that unconcerned persons will 
adopt it for mere amusement's sake, — will carelessly 
repeat the severest judgments, insensible as the '* two 
lumded engine" itself, that cares not whether it de- 
scends upon a reprobate or a royal martyr. The tes- 
timony of friends is needed, if only to balance that 
of adversaries; and indeed what better grounds for 
judging of a man's character, upon the whole, can the 
world have, than the impression it has made on those 
who have come the nearest to him, and known him the 
longest fimd the best ? I, for my part, have not striven 
to conceal any of my natural partialities, or to separate 
my love of my Father from my moral and intellectual 
sympathy with his mode of thought. I have endea- 
voured to give the genuine impressions of my mind 
respecting him, believing that if reporters will but b^ 
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honest, and study to say that and that alone, which* 
they really think and feel, the colour, which their opi- 
nions and feelings may cast upon the subject they have 
to treat of, will not finally obscure the truth. Of this 
I am sure^ that no one ever studied my Father's writ- 
ings earnestly and so as to imbibe the author's spirit, 
who did not learn to care still more for Truth than for 
him, whatever interest in him such a study may have 
mspired. 

These few lines are an attempt to bring out a senti- 
ment, which my Father once expressed to me on the 
common saying that " Love is blind." 

Passion is blind not Love : her wond'rons might ^ 
Informs with three-fold pow*^ man's inward sight : — 
To her deep glance the soul at large display'd 
Shews all its mingled mass of light and shade : — 
Men call her blind when she bat turns her head. 
Nor scans the fault for which her tears are shed. 
Can dull Indifference or Hate's troubled gaze 
See through the secret heart's mysterious maze ?— • 
Can Scorn and Envy pierce that " dread abode," 
Where true faults rest beneath the eye of God? 
Not their's, 'mid inward darkness, to discern 
The spiritual splendours how they shine and bum. 
All bright endowments of a noble mind 
They, who with joy behold them, soonest find ; 
And better none its stains of frailty know 
' Than they who fain would see it white as snow. 



OMISSA. 

. . • . . '' principles in no danger of being exag- 
gerated." Introd. p. xliv. Principles cannot go too far, 
because they have the boundless realm of spirit to move in : 
manifestations, — thoughts, words, deeds, (for thoughts are 
manifestations to the mind of the subject,) — are in that other 
kingdom of Space and Time, which is essentially limited ; 
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and hence they mm/ exceed in degree, even if they correspond 
to what is right. We cannot really possess apy virtue in 
excess. Rashness, for example, is not exaggerated courage ; 
it is courage unattended by good sense, consequently wrong 
in the mode, and possibly extreme in the measure, of its 
manifestations; and the same may be said of every vice 
which appears to be the wrong side of a virtue ; it is a vice, 
not from intensity of degree, but from the want of true dis- 
cernment and just feeling, quoad hoc, in the subject. For 
surely the prodigal giver is not more liberal than the gene- 
rous man ; neither are the rash more courageous than the 
truly brave. To be rash is to hej'ool-hard^ ; to be prodigal 
is to be a spendthrift. The truth is, that the matter of every 
virtue and vice is simply indifferent; it is iheform alone 
that constitutes it good or evil. The mere natural disposi- 
tion, which may be called the base of a virtue or a vice, is 
neutral ; it becomes good by the direction which it receives 
from the Practical R^on ; or evil from the obliquity which 
it is sure to assume in the silence of the Divine Light. Cora- 
pare with our 9th and 13th Articles. 

'* Waterland modernizes TertuUian." lb. 

p. Ixxxviii. Dr. Pusey does the same, I think, when he 
argues that the ancient writer could not have separated the 
new -birth from reception of the Spirit, {Script, ViewSy pp. 
152-4 and Lib, of the Fathers, 10, p. 263.) From T.'s own 
language it seems clear enough that he did separate them ; 
that he believed the soul to be reformed by water and super- 
nal virtue first, informed by the Spirit afterwards ; the tene- 
ment to be prepared before the Divine Tenant entered. His 
words are, (I give Dr. P.'s own translation, only changing 
water for waters, as more literal,) '* Thus man, who had 
aforetime been in the image of God, will be restored to God 
after his likeness, &c. For he receiveth again that Spirit of 
God, which he had then received by his breathing upon 
him, but had afterwards lost by sin. Not that we obtain 
the Holy Spirit in the waters, but being cleansed in the 
water, under the Angel, we are prepared for the Holy Spirit,*' 
To make his plain meaning doubly plain he adds, " For 
thus was John aforetime the forerunner of the Lord, pre- 
paring his way." I do not forget that, in those days, 
Anointing and Imposition of hands were immediate adjuncts 
of Baptism, and T. affirms that in them " the Spirit descends 
upon the flesh ; '* but to call them parts of Baptism, is SNve^Vj 
to use a deceptive phrase ; if they were com^owe^X. parts^^vi 
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Church could not have detached them from that which they 
helped to constitute ; they are either distinct sacraments or 
no sacraments, in the higher sense here in question, at all. 
On this and other points Tertullian's doctrine of baptism 
differs essentially ^ as it seems to me, from that which is now 
set forth as the doctrine of the Fathers, — ^which was the doc- 
trine of some of them. True it is, that such a separation of 
ideas as I have ascribed to Tertullian, argues an utter want 
of metaphysical insight into the ideas themselves ; but I be- 
lieve that in the early times of Christianity there was this 
want of insight in Christian writers ; Hermas, the inspired 
Shepherd, as Irensus and others then thought him, separates 
ideas still more strangely, and his strange separation seems 
to be adopted by Clemens Alexandrinus ! (Hefele's edit, 
p. 224. with extract in note from Strom. II. p. 452.) 

*' tacit establishment." lb. p. c. I mean 

silent as to its coincidence with Luther's doctrine. But Mr. 
N. expressly admits that Luther is '' in the right" with regard 
to ** the exact and philosophical relation of justification to 
sanctification,'' and *' prefers '^ his statement sdentificaUy 
considered, to that of St. Austin ; Luther himself considered 
St. Augustine to be substantially of his mind in the matter. 
See Table Talky p. 211. Truly as now Mr. N. teaches a 
'^ rationalistic Romanism," so formerly he taught a Lu- 
therano-Anglicanism : he never has succeeded in blinding 
his mind's eye to one whole side of truth. His literaiy 
genius and intellectual power are as apparent in his last work 
as ever ; but it is one thing to v^alk in the high road, and 
quite another to make paths in an untrodden territory. 

''faith justifies before and vnthout cha- 
rity." lb. cxiv. In Gal. ii. 16, the grace^ charity, is so 
connected with deeds of charity, bona operoj that it is not easy 
to tell, from the author's mere words, whether he meant the 
former by itself, or as incarnated in the latter, when he says, 
hac Jides sine et ante charitatem justificat. But even if he 
meant that faith justifies before the inward grace of charity, 
this is but asserting that priority of faith, in the order of 
thought, which the mind cannot reject, — which is involved 
in the Tridentine saying, that faith is the root of all justifica- 
tion ; for the root is before the stem and branches. Faith 
justifies before outward charity in time ; before inward cha- 
rity in order of nature. Mr. Newman asks, io reference to 
Melancthon's and Calvin's statements on this point, '' what 
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is the difference between saying, that faith is not justifying 
unless love or holiness be with it, or with Bellarmine that it is 
not so, unless love be in it ? " Answer, none at all, if in be 
taken merely to denote the relative situation of love and 
faith in the human mind. But that is not the point; the 
point is, does the justifying power belong to faith, as faith, 
or does love help it to justify? By denying that ^ith is in- 
formed with charity, Luther only meant to deny that it is 
rendered justifying by charity. Mr. N. himself teaches that 
faith has the exclusive privilege of connecting the soul with 
Christ, and thus implicitly denies, that love is in it for the 
purpose of such connection ; while to works he seems to 
ascribe another sort of justifying power. What Luther 
meant to insist upon is, that it is the apprehension of Christ 
that justifies rather than any quality of the mind considered 
as such. 

<* substituted for general renovation.'' lb. 

p. ex. Mr. Ward holds it a sure sign of moral corruptness 
in Luther's doctrine of faith that it is proposed as affording 
relief to the conscience. But how does it propose this ? By 
deadening the conscience? No but by giving it rest. He 
gifoeth his beloved rest ; but they must be His beloved who 
can obtain this rest, according to Luther. It proposes to 
relieve the conscience by substituting simple ^th in Christ 
as the means and instrument of justification, which includes 
righteousness and spiritual peace, for outward works of pe- 
nance as the preparatory means. His opponents affirm that 
such performances are the way to true Faith ; but this Luther 
deniea; he thought that men might go on all their lives 
obeying a priest's prescriptions, yet never turn to God with 
their whole heart and soul, but be kept walking to and fro in 
a vain shadow ; he saw too that spiritual physicians often 
acted selfishly, making a worldly profit of the means without 
the least real desire to promote the end, or render the patient 
independent of their costly services ; diat they even hid the 
Gospel, lest men should see by its light how, under God, 
to heal themselves. He denounced the whole system not 
merely as liable to corruption, but as certainly, in the long 
run, involving it, being based on untruth and mere human 
policy. The cross of the Christian profession, in the Bible, 
is wrapped up in Christian duty strictly performed ; the 
Papist makes a separate thing of it, and thus converts it into 
an engine of superstition. 



So ioenig er auch bestimmt seyn mag, andere zu belehren, so 
w'dnscht er dock sich denen mitzutfieilen, die er tick gleichgesinnt 
weisst (oder hofTt,) dere^i Anzahl aber in der Breiie der Welt zer- 
streut ist ; er wunscht sein Verhultniss zu den dltesten Fretinden 
dadurch wieder unzuknupfenf mit neuen esfortzusetzen, und in der 
letzen Generation sich wieder andere fur seine ubrige Lebenszeit zu 
gewinnen, Er tounsokt der Jugend die Umwege zu ersparen, auf 
denen er sich selbst verirrte, 

(Goethe. Einleitung in die Propylaen.) 

Translation. Little call as he may hare to instnict others, 
he wishes nevertheless to open out his heart to such as he 
either knows or hopes to be of like mind with himself, but who 
are widely scattered in the world : he wishes to knit anew his 
connections with his oldest friends, to continue those recently 
formed, and to win other friends among the rising generation 
for the remaining course of his life. He wishes to spare the 
young those circuitous paths, on which he himself had lost his 
way. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Motives to the present work — Reception of the Au- 
thor's Jirst publication — Discipline o/his taste at 
school — Effect of contemporary waiters on youth- 
ful minds — Bowles's Sonnets — Comparison be- 
tween the poets before and since Pope. 

ElT has been my lot to have had my name 
i introduced both in conversation, and in 
I print, more frequently than I find it easy 
D explain, Khether I consider the fen- 
, unimportance, and limiled circula- 
tion of my writings, or the retirement and distance, in 
which I have lived, both fi-oiii the iit«rary and political 
world. Moat often it has been connected with some 
charge which I could not acknowledge, or some prin- 
dple which I had never entertained. Nevertheless, 
had I had no other motive or incitement, the reader 
would not have been troubled with this exculpation. 
What my additional purposes were, will be seen in the 
following pages. It will be found, that the least of 
what I have written concerns myself personally. I 
have used the narration chiefly for fee ^mt^osc ot ^"^- 
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ing a continuity to the work, in part for the sake of 
the miscellaneous reflections suggested to me by par- 
ticular events, but still more as introductory to a state- 
ment of my principles in Politics, Religion, aiid Philo- 
sophy, and an application of the rules, deduct from 
philosophical principles, to poetry and criticism. But 
of the objects, which I proposed to myself, it was not 
the least important to effect, as far as possible, a set- 
tlement of the long continued controversy concerning 
the true nature of poetic diction ; and at the same time 
to define with the utmost impartiality the real poetic 
character of the poet, by whose writings this contro- 
versy was first kindled, and has been since fuelled and 
fanned.'' 

In the spring of 1796, when I had but little passed 
the verge of manhood, I published a small volume of 
juvenile poems.* They were received with a degree 
of favour, which, young as I was, I well know was be- 
stowed on them not so much for any positive merit. 



1 [The first volume of the Lyrical Ballads was published in 
the summer of 1798, by Mr. Joseph Cottle, of Bristol, who pur- 
chased the copyright for thirty guineas. That copyright was 
afterwards transferred with others to Messrs Longman and Co. 
And it is related by Mr. Cottle, that in estimating the value 
the Lyrical Ballads were reckoned as nothing by the head of 
that firm. This copyright was subsequently given back to Mr. 
Cottle, and by him restored to Mr. Wordsworth. Would that 
he and his might hold it for ever ! 

The second volume, with Mr. Wordsworth's Preface, appear- 
ed in 1800. £d.] 

' [This volume was published by Mr. Cottle at Bristol in the 
Spring of 1796, in conjunction with the Messrs. Robinson in 
London. It contained fifty-one small pieces, of which the best 
known at the present day are the Religious Musings, Monody 
on Chatterton, Song of the Pixies, and the exquisite lines writ- 
ten at Clevedon, beginning, " My pensive Sara, &c." To this 
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as because they were considered buds of hope, and 
promises of better works to come. The critics of that 
day, the most flattering, equally with the severest, con- 
curred in objecting to them obscurity, a general tur- 
gidness of diction, and a profusion of new coined dou- 
ble epithets.' The first is the fault which a writer is 
the least able to detect in his own compositions : and 
my mind was not then sufficiently disciplined to receive 
the authority of others, as a substitute for my own 
conviction. Satisfied that the thoughts, such as they 
were, could not have been expressed otherwise, or at 
least more perspicuously, I forgot to inquire, whether 
the thoughts themselves did not demand a degree of 
attention unsuitable to the nature and objects of poe- 
try. This remark however applies chiefly, though not 
exclusively, to the Religious Musings, llie remain- 
der of the charge I admitted to its full extent, and not 
without sincere acknowledgments both to my private 
and public censors for their friendly admonitions. In 



poem Mr. Coleridge many years afterwards added the magnifi- 
cent passage — 

O the one life within us and abroad, 

• •••••* 

* • • • and the mute still air 
Is Music slumbering on her instrument. 

Poet. Works, I. p. 191. 

He was then twenty-three years and a half old. £d.] 

^ The authority of Milton and Shakespeare may be usefully 
pointed out to young authors. In the Comus and other early 
poems of Milton there is a superfluity of double epithets ; while 
in the Paradise Lost we find very few, in the Paradise Regained 
scarce any. The same remark holds almost equally true of the 
Love's Labour Lost, Romeo and Juliet, Venus and Adonis, and 
Lucrece, compared with the Lear, Macbeth, Othello, and Ham- 
let of our great Dramatist. The rule for the «LdmYii<stfsa ^^ ^wi.- 
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the after editions,^ I pruned the double epithets with 
no sparing hand, and used my best efforts to tame the 
swell and ghtter both of thought and diction ; though 
in truth, these parasite plants of youthful poetry had 
insinuated themselves into my longer poems with such 



ble epithets seems to be this : either that they should be already 
denizens of our language, such as blood-stained ^ terror-siricken, 
self-applauding : or when a new epithet, or one found in books 
only, is hazarded, that it, at least, be one word, not two words 
made one by mere virtue of the printer's hyphen. A language 
which, like the English, is almost without cases, is indeed in 
its very genius unfitted for compounds* If a writer, every time 
a compounded word suggests itself to him, would seek for some 
other mode of expressing the same sense, the chances are always 
greatly in favour of his finding a better word. Ut tanquam sco' 
pulum sicfugias insolens verbum, is the wise advice of Caesar to 
the Roman Orators,* and the precept applies with double force 
to the writers in our own language. But it must not be forgot* 
ten, that the same Caesar wrote a Treatise t for the purpose of 
reforming the ordinary language by bringing it to a greater ac- 
cordance with the principles of logic or universal grammar. 

^ [The second edition appeared in May 1797 with the same 
publishers' names. Upwards of twenty of the pieces contained 
in the first edition were omitted in this, and ten new poems 
were added. Amongst these latter were the Dedication to hia 
brother, the Reverend George Coleridge, the Ode on the De- 
parting Year, and the Reflections on having left a place of 
Retirement. (Poet. Works, I.) The volume comprised poems 
by Lamb and Lloyd, and on the title page was printed the pro- 
phetic aspiration : — Dupl^ nobis vinculum, et amicitia juncta- 
rumque Camasnarum ;-^quod utinam neque mors solvat; neqve 
temporis longinquitas ! Ed.J 



* [The expression is so given by A. Gellius (Noct. Att. I. 
10). Macrobius says, infrequens atque insolens verbum. (Saturn. 
L5.) Ed.] 

t [De Analogia Libri duo, the first of which contained the 
precept above mentioned. Ed.] 
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intricacy of union, that I was often obliged to omit 
disentangling the weed, from the fear of snapping the 
flower. From that period to the date of the present 
work I have published nothing, with my name, which 
could by any possibility have come before the board of 
anonymous criticism.* Even the three or four poems, 
printed with the works of a friend,^ as far as they were 
censured at all, were charged with the same or similar 
defects, (though I am persuaded not with equal jus- 
tice), — with an excess of ornament, in addition to strain- 
ed and elaborate diction. I must be permitted to add, 
that, even at the early period of my juvenile poems, I 
saw and admitted the superiority of an austerer and 
more natural style, with an insight not less clear, than 
I at present possess. My judgment was stronger than 
were my powers of realizing its dictates ; and the faults 
of my language, though indeed partly owing to a wrong 
choice of subjects, and the desire of giving a poetic 



' [This is certainly not strictly accurate, if the date of the 
publication of the Biographia (1817) be taken as the period 
intended. The Remorse appeared in 1813, and Christabel in 
1816. Zapolya, the two Lay Sermons, and the Sibylline Leaves, 
all came out nearly contemporaneously with this work. I be- 
lieve the fact to be, that Mr. Coleridge wrote the passage in 
the text several years before 1817, and never observed the mis- 
statement which lapse of time had caused at the date of publi- 
cation. The first Essays of The Friend, indeed, came out in 
1 809 ; but he probably did not consider them as constituting a 
published work in the ordinary sense of the term. Ed.] 

^ See the criticisms on the Ancient Mariner, in the Monthly 
and Critical Reviews of the first volume of the Lyrical Ballads * 



* 



[The first volume of the Lyrical Ballads contained The 
Ancient Mariner, Love, The Nightingale, and The Foster Mo- 
tlier's Tale. Ed.] 
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colouring to abstract and metaphysical truths, in which 
a new world then seemed to open upon me, did yet, in 
part likewise, originate in unfeigned diffidence of my 
own comparative talent. — During several years of my 
youth and early manhood, I reverenced those who had 
re-introduced the manly simplicity of the Greek, and 
of our own elder poets, with such enthusiasm as made 
the hope seem presumptuous of writing successfully in 
the same style. Perhaps a similar process has hap- 
pened to others ; but my earliest poems were marked 
by an ease and simplicity, which I have studied, per* 
haps with inferior success, to impress on my later com- 
positions. 

At school, (Christ's Hospital,) I enjoyed the inesti- 
mable advantage of a very sensible, though at the same 
time, a very severe master, the Reverend James Bow- 
yer."' He early moulded my taste to the preference of 
Demosthenes to Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus to 
Virgil, and again of Virgil to Ovid. He habituated 
me to compare Lucretius, (in such extracts as I then 
read,) Terence, and above all the chaster poems of 
Catullus, not only with the Roman poets of the, so 
called, silver and brazen ages ; but with even those of 
the Augustan sera : and on grounds of plain sense and 
universal logic to see and assert the superiority of the 
former in the truth and nativeness both of their 
thoughts and diction. At the same time that we 
were studying the Greek tragic poets, he made us read 
Shakespeare and Milton as lessons: and they were 
the lessons too, which required most time and trouble 
to bring upf so as to escape his censure. /I learned 



^ [See the Table Talk, p. 185, 2nd edit, and Lamb's ex- 
quisite Essay, Christ's Hospital five and thirty years ago. Prose 
Works, lLp,fi6, Ed.] 
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from him, that poetry, even that of the loftiest and, 
seemingly, that of the wildest odes, had a logic of its 
own, as severe as that of science ; and more difScult, 
hecause more subtle, more complex, and dependent on 
more, and more fugitive causes^ In the truly great 
poets, he would say, there is a r eason assigsablei_not 
only for every word^ but for the p osition of-egery 
word; and I well remember that, availing himself of 
the synonymes to the Homer of Didymus, he made us 
attempt to show, with regard to each, why it would not 
have answered the same purpose ; and wherein con- 
sisted the peculiar fitness of the word in the original 
text. 

In our own English compositions, (at least for the 
last three years of our school education,) he showed no 
mercy to phrase, metaphor, or image, unsupported by 
a sound sense, or where the same sense might have 
been conveyed with equal force and dignity in plainer 
words.^ Lute, harp, and lyre. Muse, Muses, and tn- 
spirations, Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hippocrene 
were all an abomination to him. In fancy I can 
almost hear him now, exclaiming "Harp? Harp? 
Lyre? Pen and ink, boy, you mean! Muse, boy, 
Muse? Your nurse's daughter, you mean I Rerian 
spring ? Oh aye I the cloister-pump, I suppose I " 
Nay certain introductions, similes, and examples, were 
placed by name on a list of interdiction. Among the 
similes, there was, I remember, that of the manchineel 
fruit, as suiting equally well with too many subjects ; 



^ This is worthy of rauking as a maxim, (regtda maxima,) of 
criticism. Whatever is translatable in other and simpler words 
of the same language, without loss of sense or dignity, is bad. 
N. B. By dignity I mean the absence of ludicrous and debas- 
ing associations. 
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in which however it yielded the palm at once to the 
example of Alexander and Clytus, which was equally 
good and apt, whatever might be the theme. Was it 
ambition ? Alexander and Clytus ! — Flattery ? Alex- 
ander and Cljrtus! — Anger — drunkenness — ^pride — 
friendship — ^ingratitude — late repentance?^ Still, still 
Alexander and Cljrtus ! At length, the praises of agri- 
culture having been exemplified in the sagacious obser- 
vation that, had Alexander been holding the plough, he 
would not have run his friend Clytus througli with a 
spear, this tried, and serviceable old friend was ba- 
nished by public edict in scecula sceculorum. I have 
sometimes ventured to think, that a list of this kind> 
or an index expurgatorius of certain well known and 
ever returning phrases, both introductory, and transi- 
tional, including a large assortment of modest ego- 
isms, and flattering illeisms, and the like, might be 
hung up in our Law-courts, and both Houses of Par- 
liament, with great advantage to the public, as an 
important saving of national time, an incalculable 
relief to his Majesty's ministers, but above all, as in- 
suring the thanks of country attomies, and their 
clients, who have private bills to carry through the 
House. 

Be this as it may, there was one custom of our mas- 
ter's, which I cannot pass over in silence, because I 
think it imitable and worthy of imitation. He would 



^ [*' This lecture he enriched with many valuable quotations 
from the ancients, particularly from Seneca ; who hath, indeed, 
80 well handled this passion, that none but a very angry man 
can read him without great pleasure and profit. I'he Doctor 
concluded his harangue with the famous story of Alexander and 
Clytus ; but, as I find that entered in my Common-place under 
title Drunkenness, I shall not insert it here," The History of a 
Poundling, by Henry Fielding, Book vi. chap. ix. Ed.] 
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often permit our exercises, under some pretext of want 
of time, to accumulate, till each lad had four or ^ve to 
be looked over. Then placing the whole number 
abreast on his desk, he would ask the writer, why this 
or that sentence might not have found as appropriate 
a place under this or that other thesis : and if no sa- 
tisfying answer could be returned, and two faults of 
the same kind were found in one exercise, the irre- 
vocable verdict followed, the exercise was torn up, and 
another on the same subject to be produced, in addi- 
tion to the tasks of the day. The reader will, I trust, 
excuse this tribute of recollection to a man, whose 
severities, even now, not seldom furnish the dreams, 
by which the blind fancy would fain interpret to the 
mind the painful sensations of distempered sleep ; but 
neither lessen nor dim the deep sense of my moral 
and intellectual obligations. rHe sent us to the Uni. 
versity excellent Latin and Greek scholars, and tolera- 
ble Hebraists^ Yet our classical knowledge was the 
least of the good gifts, which we derived from his 
zealous and conscientious tutorage. He is now gone 
to his final reward, full of years, and full of honours, 
even of those honours, which were dearest to his 
heart, as gratefully bestowed by that school, and still 
binding him to the interests of that school, in which he 
had been himself educated, and to which during his 
whole life he was a dedicated thing. 

From causes, which this is not the place to investi- 
gate, no models of past times, however perfect, can 
have the same vivid eflfect on the youthful mind, as 
the productions of contemporary genius. The disci- 
pline, my mind had undergone, Nefalleretur rotttndo 
sono et versuum cursu, cincinnisf etjloinhus ; sed ut 
inspiceret quidnam subessefy quce sedes, qvodfi^^ma-' 
mentuniy quis fundus verbis ; an fi^uvca esseut TtacTa 
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omatura et oraiionis fucus ; vel sanguinis e matetnce 
ipsius corde effluentis rubor quidam nativus et inca^ 
lescentia genuiha;^^ — ^removed all obstacles to the 
appreciation of excellence in style without diminishing 
my delight. That I was thus prepared for the perusal 
of Mr. Bowles's sonnets and earlier poems, at once in- 
creased their influence, and my enthusiasm. The great 
works of past ages seem to a young man things of 
another race, in respect to which his faculties must 
remain passive and submiss, even as to the stars and 
mountains. But the writings of a contemporary, per- 
haps not many years older than himself, surrounded 
by the same circumstances, and disciplined by the same 
manners, possess a reality for him, and inspire an ac- 
tual friendship as of a man for a man. His very ad- 
miration is the wind which fans and feeds his hope. 
The poeins themselves assume the properties of flesh 
and bloodr To recite, to extol, to contend for them 
is but the payment of a debt due to one, who exists to 
receive it. 

There are indeed, modes of teaching which have 
produced, and are producing, youths of a very different 
stamp ; modes of teaching, in comparison with which 
we have been called on to despise our great public 
schools, and universities, 

in whose halls are hung^ 
Armoury of the in vincible knights of old — ^* 

modes, by which children are to be metamorphosed 
into prodigies. And prodigies with a vengeance have 

•® [I presume this Latin to be Mr. Coleridge's own— not be- 
ing able to find the passage in any other author, and believing 
thvit incalescentia is a good word not countenanced by any classic 
writer of Rome. Ed.] 

" [Wordsworth. Poet. W. III. p. 190. Ed.] 
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I knovm thus produced; — ^prodigies of self-conceit, 
shallowness, arrogance, and infidelity I Instead of stor- 
ing the memor y, d^iying the peri^ Mi w hen the m emory 

iljhe^redoggdna i l t . f arnlt y , jytlliBtfdta J^Ll^lgJ^^ a^ . -^ / 
ercise of the- judg ment : and instead of awakening hy 
the noblest models the fond and unmixed love and ad- 
miration, which is the natural and graceful temper of 
early youth; these nurslings^ofjm proved p edagogy 
are taught to^3isputQ ^nd decije ; to suspect all but 
their own and their lecturer's wisdom; and tp ho ld 
no^ing^jacred from their contempt, but their own con- 
temptible arrogance ; — boy-graduates in all the tech- 
nicals, and in all the dirty passions and impudence of 
anonymous criticism. To such dispositions alone can 
the admonition of Pliny be requisite, Neque enim 
debet operibus ejus obesse^ quod viviU An si intet* 
eos, quos nunqimm vidimusy Jloruissety non solum 
libros ejus, verum etiam imagines conquireremuSf 
ejusdem nunc honor prcesentis, et gratia quasi sa- 
tietate languescet? At hoc pravum, malignumque 
est, non admirari hominem admiratione dignissi- 
mum, quia videre, complecti, nee laudare tanturoj 
verum etiam amare contingit^^ 

I had just entered on my seventeenth year, when 
the sonnets of Mr. Bowles, twenty in number, and just 
then published in a quarto pamphlet,'^ were first made 
known and presented to me, by a schoolfellow who 
had quitted us for the University, and who, during the 



'« [Epist. I.p. 16. Ed.] 

13 [ rbe volume here mentioned appears to have been the se- 
cond edition of Mr. Bowles's Sonnets, published in 1789, and 
containing twenty-one in number. The first edition with four- 
teen sonnets only bad been published half a year previously. 
Ed.] 
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whole time that he was in our first form, (or in our 
school language a Grecian,) had heen my patron and 
protector. I refer to Dr. Middleton, the truly learned, 
and every way excellent Bishop of Calcutta : 

qui laudibus amplis 
Ingenium celebrare meum, calamumque solebatt 
Calcar agens animo validum, Non omnia ie-n'ds 
Obruta ; vivit amor, vivit dolor ; ora negatur 
Dulcia conspicere ; atflere et meminisse relictum est,^* 

It was a douhle pleasure to me, and still remains a 
tender recollection, that I should have received from 
a friend so revered the first knowledge of a poet, by 
whose works, year after year, I was so enthusiastically 
delighted and inspired. My earliest acquaintances will 
not have forgotten the undisciplined eagerness and im- 
petuous zeal, with which I laboured to make prose- 
lytes, not only of my companions, but of all with whom 
I conversed, of whatever rank, and in whatever place. 
As my school finances did not permit me to purchase 
copies, I made, within less than a year and a half, more 
than forty transcriptions, as the best presents I could 
offer to those, who had in any way won my regard. 
And with almost equal delight did I receive the three 
or four following publications of the same author. 
r Though I have seen and known enough of mankind 

/to be well aware, that I shall perhaps stand alone in 
my creed, and that it will be well, if I subject myself 
to no worse charge than that of singularity ; I am not 
therefore deterred from avowing, that I regard, and 
ever have regarded the obligations of intellect among 

[ the most sacred of the claims of gratitude. A valua- 



** [Petrarc. Epist. 1. 1 , Barbato Subnonensi, Bishop Middle- 
ton left Christ's Hospital on the 26th of September, 1788, on 
having been elected to Pembroke College, Cambridge. Ed.] 
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ble thought, or a particular train of thoughts, gives me 
additional pleasure, when I can safely refer and attri- 
bute it to the conversation or correspondence of another. 
My obligations to Mr. Bowles were indeed important, 
and for radical good. At a very premature age, even 
before my fifteenth year, I had bewildered myself in 
metaphysics, and in theological controversy.'* Nothing 
else pleased me. History, and particular facts, lost all 
interest in my mind. Poetry — (though for a school-boy 
of that age, I was above par in English versification, 
and had already produced two or three compositions 
which, I may venture to say, without reference to my 
age, were somewhat above mediocrity,'* and which had 
gained me more credit than the sound, good sense of 
my old master was at all pleased with,) — poetry itself, 
yea, novels and romances, became insipid to me. In 
my friendless wanderings on our leave-days^'^ (for I 

** [" Come back into memory," says Lamb, •* like as thou 
wast in the day-spring of thy fancies, with hope like a fiery co- 
lumn before thee — the dark pillar not yet turned — Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. — Logician, Metaphysician, Bard ! — How have I seen 
the casual passer through the cloister stand still, intranced with 
admiration, (while he weighed thp disproportion between the 
speech and the garb of the young Mirandula,) to hear thee unfold, 
in thy deep and sweet intonations, the mysteries of lamblichus, 
of Plotinus (for even in tho^e years thou waxedst not pale at 
such philosophic draughts,) or reciting Homer in his Greek, 
or Pindar, — while the walls of the old Grey Friars re-echoed to 
the accents of the inspired charity-boy !" 

Prose Works, II. p. 46. Ed.] 

'• [See amongst his Juvenile Poems the lines entitled. Time 
real and imaginary, (Poet. Works, I. p. 5.) which is the first 
decided indication of his poetic and metaphysical genius toge- 
ther, and was written in his sixteenth year. Ed.] 

'7 The Christ's Hospital phrase, not for holidays altogether, 
but for those on which the boys are permitted to go beyond the 
precincts of the school. 
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was an orphan, and had scarcely any connections in 
London,) highly was I delighted, if any passenger, es- 
pecially if he were dressed in hlack, would enter into 
conversation with me. For I soon found the means 
of directing it to my favourite subjects 

Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate. 
Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 

This preposterous pursuit was, beyond doubt, injurious 
both to my natural powers, and to the progress of my 
education. It would perhaps have been destructive, 
had it been continued ; but from this I was auspiciously 
withdrawn, partly indeed by an accidental introduction 
to an amiable family, chiefly however, by the genial in- 
fluence of a style of poetry, so tender and yet so manly, 
so natural and real, and yet so dignified and harmo- 
nious, as the sonnets and other early poems of Mr. 
Bowles. Well would it have been for me, perhaps, 
had I never relapsed into the same mental disease ; if 
I had continued to pluck the flower and reap the har- 
vest from the cultivated surface, instead of delving in 
the unwholesome quicksilver mines of metaphysic lore. 
And if in after time I have sought a refuge from bo- 
dily pain and mismanaged sensibility in abstruse re- 
searches, which exercised the strength and subtilty of 
the understanding without awakening the feelings of 
the heart ; still there was a long and blessed interval, 
during which my natural faculties were allowed to ex- 
pand, and my original tendencies to develope them- 
selves ; — ^my fancy, and the love of nature, and the 
sense of beauty in forms and sounds.'^ 



'^ [For not to think of what I needs must feel, 
But to be still and patient, all I can \ 
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The second advantage, which I owe to my early pe- 



And haply by abstruse research to steal 

From my own satare all the natural man-— > 
This was my sole resource, my only plan : 
Till that which Suits a part infects the whole. 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 

Poet. Works, I. p. 238. 

The passage in the text has heen more than once dted^ hgt those 
who cite nothing else from the writings of Coleridge, as warning 
authority against the pursuit of metaphysic science. With what - 
candour or good sense let those judge, who know and appreciate 
the persistent labour of his life, and recollect that all the great 
verities of religion are ideas, the practical apprehension of, and 
faith in, which have in every age of the Church been, as from 
the constitution of the human mind they must necessarily be, vi- 
tally affected by the metaphysic systems from time to time pre- 
vailing. It is indeed to be observed that those who are so zea- 
lous in decrying metaphysic, and more especially psychological 
investigations, and spend entire sermons in reasoning against 
reason, have nevertheless invariably a particular system of me- 
taphysics and even of psychology of their own, which they will 
as little surrender as examine. And what system? — In nine 
cases out of ten, a patchwork of empirical positions, known his- 
torically to be directly repugnant to the principles maintained 
as well by the Reformers as the Fathers of the Catholic Church, 
and leading legitimately to conclusions subversive of the fun- 
damental articles of the Christian faith. That those conclu- 
sions indeed have not been able to obtain a fixed footing within 
our Church as they have long since done, to a fearful extent 
elsewhere, is, under God's providence, mainly attributable to the 
reading of the Liturgy and Scriptures in the ears of the people. 
Yet who will not tremble at the dilemma in the case of an indi- 
vidual clergyman, who either sees the contrariety between his 
philosophical and religious creeds, and continues to hold both, 
or not seeing it, is at the mercy of the first Sociniaq reasoner 
who helps him to perceive it? 

This vulgar scorn of the science of the human mind, its pow* 
ers, capacities, and objects, as au essential part or fore-ground 
of the science of theology, is to be found passim in the wtvtX«QL 
and oral teachin<^ of those who, to use a eoin^e^'&^^Vj vcv.'^&c.xa'^N.^ 
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rusal, and admiration of these poems, (to which let me 

but very significant phrase, lead the CaWinistic and Arminian 
parties within tlie Church in England. To the former it seems 
more natural in respect of their being, upon the whole, men of 
lower education, meaner attainments and more limited abilities: 
— in the latter, and especially in the most eminent of tlie latter, 
it is self contradiction, and has the appearance, to calm observers, 
of mere wilfulness. For in the perusal of the many eloquent vo- 
lumes which have proceeded of late years from the latter, there 
. may be found metaphysic and even psychological arguments, 
which shew a knowledge of Aristotle, and also-— gnoc^ minime re- 
ris — an acquaintance with Coleridge, — the last, however, with- 
out recognition by name, and speedily atoned for in a following 
page by some religious dehortation, or sullen dogma of contrary 
import. It is evident, therefore, that the particular system is 
the object of dislike. Would it not be more agreeable to the 
sincerity of lovers of truth, and to the courtesy of men of letters, 
to meet, commend, or censure, adopt or reject, what stands in 
their path in a perfectly questionable shape, than to pass by on 
the other side in affected ignorance or contempt ? Can the Aids 
to Reflection be honestly pretermitted by a divine of this day, or 
ought the only use made of it by a gentleman to be — to borrow 
from it without acknowledgment ? — But it is a true saying, that 
they who begin by loving Christianity better than truth, will 
proceed by loving their own sect or church better than Christi- 
anity, and end in loving themselves better than all. 

This is something of a digression, but it is needed. 

It can hardly be necessary to remark, that Mr. Coleridge is 
only speaking relatively to his youth, and his vocation as a poet, 
and the proportion which metaphysical studies should bear in a 
well ordered education to the exercise of the imaginatipn, and 
the observation of external nature. Something also was, no 
doubt, intended against particular books and lines of research, 
which, in his almost limitless range, he had perused or followed. 
There are unwholesome books in* metaphysics as there are in 
divinity and romance, but not so many or so injurious by half; 
and it is just as wise to proscribe the former on account of Spi- 
n6za or Hume, as it would be to prohibit the latter for Socinus 
or Paul de Kock. No man could be a great metaphysician, or 
make an epoch in the history of the science, without an acquain- 
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add, though known to me at a somewhat later period, 
the Lewesdon Hill of Mr. Crowe ** bears more imme- 
diately on my present subject. Among those with 
whom I conversed, there were, of course, very many 
who had formed their taste, and their notions of poetry, 
from the writings of Pope and his followers ; or to 
speak more generally, in that school of French poetry, 
condensed and invigorated by English understanding, 
which had predominated from the last century. I was 
not blind to the merits of this school, yet^ as from in- 
experience of the world, and consequent want of sym- 
pathy with the general subjects of these poems, they 
gave me little pleasure, I doubtless undervalued the 
kind, and with the presumption of youth withheld from 
its masters the legitimate name of poets. I saw that 
the excellence of this kind consisted in just and acute 
observations on men and manners in an artificial state 
of society, as its matter and substance ; and in the lo- 
gic of wit, conveyed in smooth and strong epigram- 
matic couplets, as its form : that even when the sub- 
ject was addressed to the fancy, or the intellect, as in 
the Rape of the Lock, or the Essay on Man ; nay, when 
it was a consecutive narration, as in that astonishing 
product of matchless talent and ingenuity. Pope's Trans- 
lation of the Iliad ; still a point was looked for at the 

tance as extensive as Mr. C's with all that had been done or 
attempted before bim ; but such a course is not more necessary 
to the education of the mind in general, to which the elements 
of metaphysic knowledge are essential, than five years* attend- 
ance at the State Paper Office to the accomplishment of a gen- 
tleman in the history of England ; and it may perhaps be admitted 
that the philosophic spell which overmastered Coleridge's ad- 
vancing manhood for ever slacked the strings of the enchanting 
lyre of his youth. But on this we can only speculate. Ed.] 

*' [Lewesdon Hill was first published in 1786; there was a 
second edition in 1788, and a third in 1^04. '&^.'\ 
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end of each second line, and the whole was, as it were, 
a sorites, or, if I may exchange a logical for a gram- 
matical metaphor, a conjmiction disjunctive, of epi- 
grams. Meantime the matter and diction seemed to 
me characterized not so much by poetic thoughts, as 
by thoughts translated into the language of poetry. 
On this last point, I had occasion to render my own 
thoughts gradually more and more plain to myself, by 
frequent amicable disputes concerning Darwin's Bota- 
nic Garden,*® which, for some years, was greatly extolled, 
not only by the reading public in general, but even by 
those, whose genius and natural robustness of under- 
standing enabled them afterwards to act foremost in 
dissipating these '* painted mists" that occasionally 
rise from the marshes at the foot of Parnassus. During 
my first Cambridge vacation,'^ I assisted a friend in a 
contribution for a literary society in Devonshire : and 
in this I remember to have compared Darwin's work 
to the Russian palace of ice, glittering, cold and tran- 
sitory. In the same essay too,'' I assigned sundry rea- 
sons, chiefly drawn from a comparison of passages in 
the Latin poets with the original Greek, from which 
they were borrowed, for the preference of Collins*s odes 
to those of Gray ; and of the simile in Shakespeare 

How like a younker or a prodigal, 
The scarfed bark puts firom her native bay, 
Hagg'd and embraced by the strumpet wind ! 
How like the prodigal doth she return, 
With over-weather'd ribs and ragged sails. 



** [The Botanic Garden was published in 1781. Ed.] 

*^ [Mr. Coleridge entered at Jesus College, Cambridge, on 

the 5th of February, 1791. Ed.] 
^ [I have never been able to discover any traces of this essay, 

which I presume was not printed. Ed.] 
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LeaQ, rent, and beggar'd by the strumpet wind ! 

(Merch. of Ven. Act II. sc. 6.) 

to the imitation in the Bard ; 

Fair laughs the mom, and soft the zephyr blows 

While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 

lA gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, ^ 

Youth at the prow and pleasure at the helm ; 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, 

That bush'd in grim repose, expects it's evening prey. 

(in which, hy the bye, the words " reahn" and " sway" 
are rhymes dearly purchased) — I preferred the original 
on the ground, that in the imitation it depended wholly 
on the compositor's putting, or not putting, a small ca- 
pital, both in this, and in many other passages of the 
same poet, whether the words should be personifica- 
tions, or mere abstractions. I mention this, because, 
in referring various lines in Gray to their original in 
Shakespeare and Milton, and in the clear perception 
how completely all the propriety was lost in the trans- 
fer, I was, at that early period, led to a conjecture, 
which, many years afterwards was recalled to me from 
the same thought having been started in conversation, 
but far more ably, and developed more fully, by Mr. 
Wordswor th ; — namely, that this style of poetry, which 
I have characterized above, as translations of prose 
thoughts into poetic language, had been kept up by, if 
it did not wholly arise from, the custom of writing La- 
tin verses, and the great importance attached to these 
exercises, in our public schools. Whatever might have 
been the case in the fifteenth century, when the use of 
the Latin tongue was so general among learned men, 
that Erasmus is said to have forgotten his native lan- 
guage ; yet in the present day^ it is not td^ be supposed^ 
that a youth can think in Latm^ or that he can have 
any other reUance on the force or fitne^^ Q£\A&'^tix^&^'^% 
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but the authority of the writer from whom he has a- 
dopted them. Consequently he must first prepare his 
thoughts, and then pick out, from Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
or perhaps more compendiously from his Gradus,® 
halves and quarters of lines, in which to embody them.'^ 
I never object to a certain degree of disputatious- 

** [In the Rusticus of Politian* 'there occurs this line : 

Pura coloratos interstrepit unda lapillos. 
Casting my eye on a University prize-poem, I met this line, 
Lactea purpureas interstrepit unda lapillos. 
Now look out in the Gradus for purus^ and you find as the 
first synonime, lacteus ; for coloratus, and the first synonime is 
purpureus, I mention this by way of elucidating one of the most 
ordinary processes in theferrumination of these centos.] 

^ [The description in the text may be true of those who never 
in any proper sense succeed in writing Latin verse. But the 
experience of many scholars in England, amongst hoys, would 
enable them with sincerity to deny its universal application. 
The chief direct use of the practice of Latin verse composition 
consists in the mastery which it gives over the vocabulary 
and constructive powers of the language. But it is, perhaps, 
greatly to be regretted that spoken and written Latin has to 
so great a degree ceased to be a mean of communication be- 
tween liberally educated Europeans. The pretence that the 
extended knowledge of modern languages is an adequate substi- 
tute, is in five cases out of ten generally, and in the pre-eminent 
instances of Germany and England, in three out of four, noto- 
riously untrue. Mere school editions of the Classics may pro- 
perly enough be accompanied with notes in a modem language, 
but every work designed for the promotion of scholarship gene- 
rally ought, by literary comity, to be published in a language 
which every scholar can read. This remark does not touch the 
question of dictionaries ; as to which nothing but necessity can 
justify the ordinary use of any interpretation but into the native 
idiom of the student. Ed.] 

* Angelus Politianus was bom July 14, 1454, at Monte Pul- 
ciano in Tuscany ; died at Florence, Sept. 24, 1494. The line 
quoted is the fourteenth of the Silva cui iilulus Rusticus, S. C. 
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ness in a young man from the age of seventeen to that 
of four or five and twenty, provided I find him always 
arguing on one side of the question. The controversies, 
occasioned hy my unfeigned zeal for the honour of a 
favourite contemporary, then known to me only hy his 
works, were of great advantage in the formation and 
estahlishment of my taste and critical opinions. In 
my defence of the lines running into each other, in- 
stead of closing at each couplet ; and of natural lan- 
guage, neither bookish, nor vulgar, neither redolent of 
the lamp, nor of the kennel, such as / will remember . 
thee : instead of the same thought tricked up in the 
rag-fair finery of, 

thy image on her wing 



Before my fancy's eye shall memory bring,— 

I had continually to adduce the metre and diction of 
the Greek poets from Homer to Theocritus inclu- 
sively ; and still more of our elder English poets from 
Chaucer to Milton. Nor was this all. But as it was 
my constant reply to authorities brought against me 
from later poets of great name, that no authority 
could avail in opposition to Truth, Nature, Logic, and 
the Laws of Universal Grammar ; actuated too by my 
former passion for metaphysical investigations ; I la- 
boured at a solid foundation, on which permanently to 
ground my opinions, in the component faculties of the 
human mind itself, and their comparative dignity and 
importance. According to the faculty or source, from 
which the pleasure given by any poem or passage was 
derived, I estimated the merit of such poem or pas- 
sage. As the result of all my reading and meditation, I 
abstracted two critical aphorisms, deeming them to 
comprise the conditions and ertY^Wa of poetic style;— 
first, that not the poem which we have Teai^,\svsX, ^CosX 
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to which we return, with the greatest pleasure, pos- 
sesses the genuine power, and claims the name of 
essential poetry ; — secondly, that whatever lines can 
he translated into other words of the same language^ 
without diminution of their significance, either in sense 
or association, or in any worthy feeling, are so far 
vicious in their diction. Be it however observed, that 
I excluded from the list of worthy feelings, the plea- 
sure derived from mere novelty in the reader, and the 
desire of exciting wonderment at his powers in the 
author. Oftentimes since then, in perusing French 
tragedies, I have fancied two marks of admiration at 
the end of each line, as hieroglyphics of the author s 
own admiration at his own cleverness. Our genuine 
admiration of a great poet is a continuous under- 
current of feeling ; it is every where present, but sel- 
dom any where as a separate excitement. I was wont 
boldly to affirm, that it would be scarcely more dif- 
ficult to push a stone out from the Pyramids with the 
bare hand, than to alter a word, or the position of a 
word, in Milton or Shakespeare, (in their most impor- 
tant works at least,) without making the poet say 
something else, or something worse, than he does say. 
One great distinction, I appeared to myself to see 
plainly between even the characteristic faults of our 
elder poets, and the false beauty of the modems. In 
the former, from Donne to Cowley, we find the most 
fantastic out-of-the-way thoughts, but in the most pure 
and genuine mother English ; in the latter the most 
obvious thoughts, in language the most fantastic and 
arbitrary. tOur faulty elder poets sacrificed the pas- 
sion and passionate flow of poetry to the subtleties of 
intellect and to the starts of wit; the modems to the 
glare and glitter of a perpetual, yet broken and hete- 
rogeneous imagery, or rather to an amphibious some- 
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thing, made up, half of image, and half of abstract '^ 
meaning. fThe one sacrificed the heart to the head ; 
the other both heart and head to point and dra pery./ 
The reader must make himself acquainted with the 
general style of composition that was at that time 
deemed poetry, in order to understand and account 
for the effect produced on me by the Sonnets, the 
Monody at Matlock, and the Hope,^ of Mr. Bowles; 
for it is peculiar to original genius to become less and 
less striking, in proportion to its success in improving 
the taste and judgment of its contemporaries. The 
poems of West,^ indeed, had the merit of chaste and 
manly diction ; but they were cold, and, if I may so 



** I remember a ladicroos instance in the poem of a young 
tradesman : 

*' No more will I endure love's pleasing pain, 
Or round my heart's leg tie bis galling chain.'' 

* [The Monody at Matlock was published in 1791, and the 
Vision of Hope in 1796. £d.] 

*f [Meaning of course, Gilbert West, the Translator of Pin- 
dar ; to whose merit as a poet, it may be doubted whether the 
author does full justice in the text. West's two imitations of 
Spenser are excellent, not merely, as Johnson seems to say, 
for their ingenuity, but for their fulness of thought and vigour of 
expression. The following stanza is but one of many other 
passages of equal felicity : — 

Custom he bight, and aye in every land 

Usurp'd dominion with despotic sway 
O'er all he holds ; and to his high conunand 

Constrains e'en stubborn Nature to obey ; 

Whom dispossessing oft he doth assay 
To govern in her right ; and with a pace 

So soft and gentle doth he win his way 
That she unwares is caught in his embrace. 
And tho* dejiower'd and thralCd nought feels her foul disgrace* 
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express it, only dead-coloured ; while in the best of 
Warton's** there is a stiffness, which too often gives 
them the appearance of imitations from the Greek. 
Whatever relation, therefore, of cause or impulse 
Percy's collection of Ballads may bear to the most 
popular poems of the present day ; yet in a more sus- 
tadned and elevated style, of the then living poets 



^ [Thomas Warton ; whose English poems, taken generally, 
seem as inferior to G. West's in correctness of diction as in 
strength of conception. Some of his Latin verse is beaatiful ; 
and» if he had written nothing else, his epigram addressed to 
Sleep would perpetuate his name at least among scholars: — 

Somne veni ; et quanquam certissima mm'tis imago es, 

Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori. 
Hue ades, haud abiture cito : nam sic sine vita 

Vivere quam suave est — sic sine morte mori ! 

A few stray lines of Warton 's have crept into familiar use and 
application without ever heing attributed to their author^ such 
as.'i— 

while with uplifted arm 

Death stands prepared, but still delays, to strike. 

Ode to Sleep. 

O what's a table richly spread 
Without a woman at its head ! 

Progress of Discontent, 

Nor rough, nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar Antiquity, but strown with flowers. 

In Dugdale's Monastieon, 

Warton's best poem, as a whole, is the Inscription in a Her- 
mitage : — 

Beneath this stony roof reclin'd, &c. 

But his great work is the History of English Poesy, imperfect 
and inadequate as it is : rbv riKovvra fikvfi. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mr. C. should not upon this 
occasion have mentioned Akenside, and, as compared with 
Warton, the beautiful Hymn to the Naiads. Ed.] 
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Cow per apdJ Bowles * were,jto tibebest ^of jo^ 
l6<^j the first wEo combined natural thoughts willi 
natural diction ; the first who reconciled ^e heart with 
t he head . 

It is true, as I have before mentioned, that from 
diffidence in my own powers, I for a short time adopted 
a laborious and florid diction, which I myself deemed, 
if not absolutely vicious, yet of very inferior worth. 
Gradually, however, my practice conformed to my 
better judgment ; and the compositions of my twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth years — (for example, the shorter 
blank verse poems, the lines, which now form the 
middle and conclusion of the poem entitled the Des- 
tiny of Nations,'® and the tragedy of Remorse)'' — are 
not more below my present ideal in respect of the 
general tissue of the style than those of the latest 
date. Their faults were at least a riemnant of the 

^ Cowper's Task* was published some time before the Son- 
nets of Mr. Bowles ; but I was not familiar with it till many 
years afterwards. The vein of satire which runs through that 
excellent poem, together with the sombre hue of its religious 
opinions, would probably, at that time, have prevented its lay- 
ing any strong hold on my affections. The love of nature seems 
to have led Thomson to a cheerful religion ; and a gloomy reli- 
gion to have Jed Cowper to a love of nature. The one would 
carry bis fellow-men along with him into nature ; the other flies 
to nature from his fellow men. In chastity of diction however, 
and the harmony of blank verse, Cowper leaves Thomson im- 
measurably below him ; yet still I feel the latter to have been 
the bom poet. 

^ [Poet. Works, I. 98. Ed.] 

3> [Poet. Works, II. 153. Ed.] 



* [Cowper's Task was first published in 1785 — ^his Table 
Talk in 1782. Ed. Thomson was bom in 1700 ; published his 
works, collected in 4to, in 1750. The Caslle of Indolence, his 
last piece, appeared in 1746. S. C] 
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former leaven, and among the many who have done 
me the honour of patting my poems in the same class 
with those of my hetters, the one or two, who have 
pretended to bring examples of affected simplicity 
from my volume, have been able to adduce but one 
instance, and that out of a copy of verses half ludi- 
crous, half splenetic, which I intended, and had my- 
self characterized, as sermom prapiora^ 

Every reform, however necessary, wUl by weak 
minds be carried to an excess, which will itself need 
reforming. The reader will excuse me for noticing, 
that I myself was the first to expose risu hanesto the 
three sins of poetry, one or the other of which is the 
most likely to beset a young writer. So long ago as 
the publication of the second number of the Monthly 
Magazine, imder the name of Nehemiah Higginbottom, 
I contributed three sonnets, the first of which had for 
its object to excite a good-natured laugh at the spirit 
of doleful egotism, and at the recurrence of favourite 
phrases, with the double defect of being at once trite 
and licentious ; — ^the second was on low creeping lan- 
guage and thoughts, under the pretence of simplicity ; 
the third, the phrases of which were borrowed en- 
tirely from my own poems, on the indiscriminate use 
of elaborate and swelling language and imagery. The 
reader will find them in the note *' below, and will I 



^ [Not meaning of course the exquisite Reflections on hav- 
ing left a place of Retirement, to which Coleridge himself 
affixed the motto from Horace. Poet. Works, I. 193. Ed.] 

** Sonnet I. 

Pensive at eve, on the hard world I mused, 
And my poor heart was sad ; so at the Moon 
I gazed, and sighed, and sighed ; for ah how soon 
Eve saddens into night ! mine eyes perused 
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trust regard ihem as reprinted for biographical pur- 
poses alone, and not for their poetic merits. So gene- 
ral at that time, and so decided was the opinion con- 



With tearful vacancy the dampy grass 
That wept and glitter'd in tlie paly ray : 
And I did pause me on my lonely way 
And mused me on the wretched ones that pass 
O'er the bleak heath of sorrow. Bat alas ! 
Most of myself I thought ! when it befel. 
That the soothe spirit of the hreezy wood 
Breath'd in mine ear : *^ All this is very well. 
But much of one thing, is for no thing good." 
Oh my poor heart*s inexplicable swell ! 

Sonnet II. 

On I do love thee, meek Simplicity ! 

For of thy lays the lulling simpleness 

Goes to my heart, and soothes each small distress. 

Distress tfao* small, yet haply great to me. 

' Tis true on Lady Fortune's gentlest pad 

I amble on ; and yet I know not why 

So sad I am ! but should a friend and I 

Frown, pout and part, then I am very sad.. 

And then with sonnets and with sympathy 

My dreamy hosom*8 mystic woes I pall ; 

Now of my false friend plaining plaintively. 

Now raving at mankind in general ; 

But whether sad or fierce, 'tis simple all, 

All very simple, meek Simplicity ! 

Sonnet III. 

And this reft house is that, the which he built. 
Lamented Jack ! and here his malt he pil'd, 
Cautious in vain ! these rats, that squeak so wild. 
Squeak not unconscious of their father's guilt. 
Did he not see her gleaming thro' the glade ! 
Behke 'twas she, the maiden all forlorn. 
What tho' she milk no cow with crumpled bom. 
Yet, aye she haunts the dale where erst she stray'd : 
And aye, beside her stalks her amorous kni^lvlV 
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cerning the characteristic vices of my style, that a cele- 
brated physician (now, alas I no more) speaking of 
me in other respects with his usual kindness to a 
gentleman, who was about to meet me at a dinner 
party, could not however resist giving him a hint not 
to mention The house that Jaxk built in my presence, 
for ^' that I was as sore as a boil about that sonnet ;*' 
he not knowing that I was myself the author of it. 

Still on his thighs their wonted brogues are worn, 
And thro' those brogues, still tatter'd and betom. 
His hindward charms gleam an unearthly white. 
Ah I thus thro' broken clouds at night's high noon 
Peeps in fair fragments forth the fuU-orb'd harvest-moon ! 

The following anecdote will not be wholly out of place here, 
and may perhaps amuse the reader. An amateur performer in 
verse expressed to a conunon friend a strong desire to be intro- 
duced to me, but hesitated in accepting my friend's immediate 
offer, on the score that " he was, he must acknowledge, the 
author of a confounded severe epigram on my Ancient Mariner, 
which had given me great pain." I assured my friend that, if 
the epigram was a good one, it would only increase my desire 
to become acquainted with the author, and begged to hear it 
recited : when, to my no less surprise than amusement, it proved 
to be one which I had myself some time before written and 
inserted in the Morning Post, to wit — 

To thfi Author of the Ancient Mariner. 

Your poem most eternal be, 
Dear sir ! it cannot fail. 
For 'tis incomprehensible. 
And without head or tail. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Supposed trritdhility of men of genius brought to 
the test of facts — Causes and .occa^sions of the 
charge — Its injustice, 

HAVE often thought, that it would be 
neither uninstructive nor unamusing to 
analyze, and bring forward into distinct 
consciousness, that complex feeling, with 
which readers in general take part against 
the author, in favour of the critic ; and the readiness 
with which they apply to all poets the old sarcasm of 
Horace upon the scribblers of his time : 

-^-^— genus irritabUe vatum, 

A debility and dimness of the imaginative power, and 
a consequent necessity of reliance on the immediate 
impressions of the senses, do, we know well, render 
the mind liable to superstition and fanaticism. Hav- 
ing a deficient portion 6f internal and proper warmth, 
minds of this class seek in the crowd circumfana for 
a warmth in common, which they do not possess singly. 
Cold and phlegmatic in their own nature, like damp 
hay, they heat and inflame by co-acervation ; or like 
bees they become restless and irritable through the 
increased temperature of collected multitudes. Hence 
the German word for fanaticism, (such at least was its 
original import,) is derived from the swarming of bees, 
namely, schwdrmen, schwarmerei/. The passion being 
in an inverse proportion to the insight, — that the more 
vivid, as this the less distinct — anger is the inevitable 
consequence. The absence of all fouudali^'Si -"voi^sseBL 
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their own minds for that, which they yet believe both 
true and indispensable to their safety and happiness, 
cannot but produce an uneasy state of feeling, an in- 
voluntary sense of fear from which nature has no 
means of rescuing herself but by anger. Experience 
informs us that the first defence of weak minds is to 
recriminate. 

There's no philosopher but sees, 
That rage and fear are one disease ; 
Tho' that may bum, and this may freeze, 
They're both alike the ague. 

But where the ideas are vivid, and there exists an end- 
less power of combining and modifying them, the feel- 
ings and affections blend more easily and intimately 
with these ideal creations than with the objects of the 
senses ; the mind is affected by thoughts, rather than 
by things ; and only then feels the requisite interest 
even for the most important events and accidents, 
when by means of n^editation they have passed into 
thoughts. The .sanity of the mind is between super- 
stition with fanaticism on the one hand, and enthu- 
siasm with indifference and a diseased slowness to 
action on the other. For the conceptions of the mind 
may be so vivid and adequate, as to preclude that im- 
pulse to the realizing of them, which is strongest and 
most restless in those, who possess more than mere 
talent, (or the faculty of appropriating and applying 
the knowledge of others,) — yet still want something of 
the creative, and self-sufficing power of absolute ge- 
nius. For this reason therefore, they are men of 
commanding genius. While the former rest content 
between thought and reality, as it were in an inter- 
mundium of which their own living spirit supplies the 
substance, and their imagination the ever-varying 
form ; the latter must impress their preconceptions on 
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the world without, in order to present them hack to 
their own view with the satisfying degree of clearness, 
distinctness, and individuality. These in tranquil 
times are formed to exhibit a perfect poem in palace, 
or temple, or landscape-garden ; or a tale of romance 
in canals that join sea with sea, or in walls of rock, 
which, shouldering back the billows, imitate the power, 
and supply the benevolence of nature to sheltered 
navies ; or in aqueducts that, arching the wide vale 
from mountain to mountain, give a Palmyra to the 
desert. But alas I in times of tumult they are the 
men destined to come forth as the shaping spirit of 
ruin, to destroy the wisdom of ages in order to sub- 
stitute the fancies of a day, and to change kings and 
kingdoms, as the wind shifts and shapes the clouds.' 
The records of biography seem to confirm this theory. 
The men of the greatest genius, as far as we can 
judge from their own works or from the accounts of 
their contemporaries, appear to have been of calm and 
tranquil temper in all that related to themselves. In 
the inward assurance of permanent fame, they seem 
to have been either indifferent or resigned with regard 
to immediate reputation. Through all the works of 
Chaucer there reigns a cheerfulness, a manly hilarity, 

^ Of old things all are over old, 
Of good things none are good enough :<— 
We'll show that we can help to frame 
A world of other stuff. 

I too will have my kings, that take 
From me the sign of life and death : 
Kingdoms shall siiifc about, like clouds. 
Obedient to my breath. 

Word$worth*s Rob Roy,* 



♦ Poet. Works, vol. III. p. 127, 
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which makes it almost impossible to doubt a corres- 
pondent habit of feeling in the author himself.' Shakes, 
peare's evenness and sweetness of temper were almost 
proverbial in his own age. That this did not arise 
from ignorance of his own comparative greatness, we 
have abundant proof in his Sonnets, which could 
scarcely have been known to Pope,' when he asserted, 
that our great bard — 



' [I take unceasing delight in Chaucer. His manly cheerful- 
ness is especially delicious to me in my old age. How exqui- 
sitely tender he is, and yet how perfectly free from the least 
touch of sickly melancholy or morbid drooping ! The sympathy 
of the poet with the subjects of his poetry is particularly re- 
markable in Shakespeare and Chaucer ; but what the first ef- 
fects by a strong act of imagination and mental metamorphosis, 
the last does without any effort, merely by the inborn kindly 
joyousness of his nature. Table Talk^ March 15, 1834, p. 290, 
2nd edit. Ed.] 

' Pope was under the common error of his age, an error far 
from being sufficiently exploded even at the present day. It 
consists (as I explained at large, and proved in detail in my 
public lectures,*) in mistaking for the essentials of the Greek 
stage certain rules, which the wise poets imposed upon them- 
selves, in order to render all the remaining parts of the drama 
consistent with those, that had been forced upon them by cir- 
cumstances independent of their will ; out of which circum- 
stances the drama itself arose. The circumstances in tbe time 
of Shakespeare, which it was equally out of his power to alter, 
were different, and such as, in my opinion, allowed a far wider 
sphere, and a deeper and more human interest. Critics are too 
apt to forget, that rules are but means to an end ; consequently, 
where the ends are different, the rules must be likewise so. 
We must have ascertained what the end is, before we can de- 
termine what the rules ought to be. Judging under this im- 



• [See the Author's Literary Remains, vol. II. p. 60, and 
generally the fragments of his lectures and notes on Shakespeare 
coUected in that volume. £d.] 
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— grew immortal in his own despite/ 

Speaking of one whom he had celebrated, and con- 
trasting the duration of his works with that of his 
personal existence, Shakespeare adds : 

Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 
Tho' 1 once gone to all the world must die ; 
The earth can yield me but a common grave, 
When you entombed in men's eyes shall lie. 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o'er-read; 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead : 
You still shall live, such virtue hath my pen. 
Where breath most breathes, e'en in the mouth of men. 

Sonnet lxxxz.' 



pression, I did not hesitate to declare mj full conviction, that 
the consummate judgment of Shakespeare, not only in the ge- 
neral construction, but in all the details, of his dramas, impressed 
me with greater wonder, than even the might of his genius, or 
the depth of his philosophy.* The substance of these lectures 
I hope soon to publish ; and it is but a debt of justice to myself 
and my friends to notice, that the first course of lectures, which 
differed from the following courses only, by occasionally varying 
the illustrations of the same thoughts, was addressed to very 
numerous, and I need not add, respectable audiences at the 
Royal Institution, before Mr* Schlegel gave his lectures on the 
same subjects at Vienna. 

* Epist. to Augustus. 

* [These extraordinary sonnets form, in fact, a poem of so 
many stanzas of fourteen lines each ; and, like the passion which 
inspired them, the sonnets are always the same, with a variety 
of expression, — continuous, if you regard the lover's soul,— 
distinct, if you listen to him, as he heaves them sigh after sigh. 

These sonnets, like The Venus aud Adonis, and the Rape of 
Lucrece, are cbaracierised by boundless fertility, and labonred 



* See * note on preceding pa^e. 

D 
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I have taken the first that occurred; but Shakes- 
peare's readiness to praise his rivals, ore pleno, and 
the confidence of his own equality with those whom 
he deemed most worthy of his praise, are alike mani- 
fested in another Sonnet. 

Was it the proud fall sail of his great verse. 
Bound for the praise of all-too-precious you. 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 
Making their tomb, the womb wherein they grew ? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch that struck me dead '? 
No, neither be, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 
He, nor that affable familiar ghost, 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence. 
As victora of my silence cannot boast ; 
I was not sick of any fear from thence ! 
But when your countenance fiird up his line. 
Then lack'd I matter, that enfeebled mine. 

S. LXXXVI. 

In Spenser, indeed, we trace a mmd constitutiou- 
ally tender, delicate, and, in comparison with his three 
great compeers, I had almost said, effeminate; and 
this additionally saddened by the unjust persecution 
of Burleigh, and the severe calamities, which over- 
whelmed his latter days. These causes have diffused 
over all his compositions ^* a melancholy grace," and 
have drawn forth occasicmal strains, the more pathetic 
from their gentleness. But no where do we find the 
least trace of irritability, and still less of quarrelsmne 
or affected contempt of his censurers. 

condensation of thought, with perfection of sweetness in rhythm 
and metre. These are the essentials in the budding of a great 
poet. Afterwards habit and consciousness of power teach more 
Mse — jyrtecipitandum liber um spiritum. Table Talk, May 14, 
:^QSS, p. 231, 2nd. edit. £d.] 
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The same calmness, and even greater self-posses- 
sion, may be affirmed of Milton, as far as his poems, 
and poetic character are concerned. He reserved his 
anger for the enemies of religion, freedom, and his 
country. My mind is not capable of forming a more 
august conception, than arises from the contemplation 
of this great man in his latter days ; — ^poor, sick, old, 
blind, slandered, persecuted, — * 

Darkness before, and danger's voice behind,^- 

in an age in which he was as little understood by the 

' [In illostratiou of Milton's magnanimity of patience I can- 
not refrain from quoting the conclusion of his letter to Leonard 
PhilaraSi the Athenian : 

** At present every species of illumination being, as it were, 
extinguished, there is diffused around me nothing but darkness, 
or darkness mingled and streaked with an ashy brown. Yet 
the darkness in which I am perpetually immersed, seems always, 
both by night and day, to approach nearer to white than black, 
and when the eye is rolling in its socket, it admits a little par- 
ticle of light as through a chink. And though this may perhaps 
offer to your physician a like ray of hope, yet I make up my mind 
to the malady as quite incurable ; and I often reflect, that as the 
wise man admonishes, days of darkness are destined to each 
of us, the darkness which I experience, less oppressive than 
that of the tomb, is, owing to the singular goodness of the Deity, 
passed amid the pursuits of literature and the cheering saluta- 
tions of friendship. But if, as is written, man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth from th« 
mouth of God, why may not any one acquiesce in the privation 
of his sight, when God has so amply furnished his mind and his 
conscience with eyesi While He so tenderly provides for me, 
while He so graciously leads me by the hand and conducts me 
on the way, I will, since it is his pleasure, rather rejoice thi^n 
repine at being blind. And, my dear Philaras, whatever may 
be the event, 1 wish you adieu with no less courage and com- 
posure than if I had the eyes of a lynx." 
Westminster, September 28, 1654. 

What a proof is it of the firmnesaof MUxoDL^mu^XftlOt 
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party, for whom, as by that against whom, he had 
contended ; and among men before whom he strode 
so far as to dwarf himself by the distance ; yet still 
listening to the music of his own thoughts, or if addi- 
tionally cheered, yet cheered only by the prophetic 
faith of two or three solitary individuals, he did never- 
theless 



argue not 



Against Heaven's band or will, nor bate a jot 
Of beart or bope; but still bore up and steer'd 
Rigbt onward. 

From others only do we derive our knowledge that 
Milton, in his latter day, had his scomers and detrac- 
tors ; and even in his day of youth and hope, that he 
had enemies would have been unknown to us, had they 
not been likewise the enemies of his country.^ 

I am well aware, that in advanced stages of litera- 
ture, when there exist many and excellent models, a 
high degree of talent, combined with taste and judg- 
ment, and employed in works of imagination, will ac- 
quire for a man the name of a great genius ; though 

tbat, wben driven into a late marriage by tbe ill treatment of bis 
daugbters, wbo, inberiting, as appears, tbeir motber*8 unwortby 
temper, — without eitber devotion of spirit or even tbe commoner 
sense of duty, — tyrannized over bim in bis days of darkness ; 
tbougb blind and infirm and in all tbe dependence wbicb blind- 
ness brings, be could yet resist tbe entreaties of a wife whom be 
loved, and wbo was properly indulgent to bim, tbat be should 
accept tbe royal offer of tbe restitution of bis place,-^because 
be must " live atid die an hotiest man !** 

See Symmons*s Life of Milton, confirmed on tbese points by 
Todd, in his edition of tbe great man's Poetical Works of 1026, 
S.C.] 

' [•* In Milton's mind there were purity and piety absolute, — 

an imagination to wbicb neither tbe past nor the present were 

interesting, except as far as they called forth and enlivened the 

great ideal in which and foi which he lived ; a keen lore of 
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even that analogon of genius, which, in certain states 
of society, may even render his writings more popular 
than the absolute reality could have done, would be 
sought for in vain in the mind and temper of the author 
himself. Yet even in instances of this kind, a close 
examination will often detect, that the irritability, 
which has been attributed to the author's genius as its 
cause, did really originate in an ill conformation of 
body, obtuse pain, or constitutional defect of pleasu- 
rable sensation. What is charged to the author, be- 
longs to the man, who would probably have been still 
more impatient, but for the humanizing influences of 
the very pursuit, which yet bears the blame of his 
irritability. 

How then are we to explain the easy credence ge- 
nerally given to this charge, if the charge itself be not, 
as I have endeavoured to show, supported by expe- 
rience ? This seems to me of no very difficult solution. 
In whatever country literature is widely diflfused, there 
will be many who mistake an intense desire to possess 
the reputation of poetic genius, for the actual powers, f 

truth, which, after many weary pursuits, found a harbour in a 
sublime listening to the still voice in his own spirit, and as keen 
a love of his country, which, after a disappointment still more 
depressive, expanded and soared into a love of man as a pro- 
bationer of immortality. These were, these alone could be, 
the conditions under which such a work as the Paradise Lost 
could be conceived and accomplished. By a life-long study 
Milton had known— 

— - what was of use to know. 
What best to say could say, to do had done. 
His actions to his words agreed, his words 
To his large heart gave utterance due, his heart 
Contained of good, wise, fair the perfect shape : 

and he left the imperishable total, as a bequest to the a^jM i 
ing, in the Paradise Lost." Lit. Rem. 1. p. VYO. '¥AC\ 
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and original tendencies which constitute it. But men, 
whose dearest wishes are fixed on ohjects wholly out 
of their own power, become in all cases more or less 
impatient and prone to anger. Besides, though it 
may be paradoxical to assert, that a man can know 
one thing and believe the opposite, yet assuredly a 
Tain person may have so habitui^y indulged the wish, 
and persevered in the attempt, to- appear what he is 
Aot, as to become himself one of his own proselytes. 
Still, as this counterfeit and artificial persuasion must 
(Kffer, even in the person's own feelings, from a real 
sense of inward power, what can be more natural, 
than that this difference should betray itself in suspi- 
cious and jealous irritability ? Even as the flowery 
sod, which covers a hollow, may be often detected by 
its shaking and trembling. 

But, alas ! the multitude of books, and the general 
diffusion of literature, have produced other and more 
lamentable effects in the world of letters, and such as 
are abundant to explain, though by no means to jus- 
tify, the contempt with which the best grounded com- 
plaints of injured genius are rejected as Mvolous, or 
entertained as matter of merriment. In the days of 
Chaucer and Gower, our language might (with due 
allowance for the imperfections of a simile) be com- 
pared to a wilderness of vocal reeds, from* which the 
favourites only of Pan or Apollo could construct even- 
the rude syrinx ; and from this the constructors alone 
could elicit strains of music. But now, partly by the 
labours of successive poets, and in part by the more 
artificial state of society and social intercourse, lan- 
guage, mechanized as it were into a barrel-organ, sup- 
plies at once both instrument and tune. Thus even 
the deaf may play, so as to delight the many. Some- 
times (for it is with similes, as it is with jests at a 
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wine table, one is sure to suggest another) I have at- 
tempted to illustrate the present state of our language, 
in its relation to literature, by a press-room of larger 
and smaller stereotype pieces, which, in the present 
Anglo-Gallican fashion of unconnected, epigrammatic 
periods, it requires but an ordinary portion of inge- 
nuity to vary indefinitely, and yet still produce some- 
thing, which, if not sense, will be so like it as to do as 
well. Perhaps better: for it spares the reader the 
trouble of thinking; prevents vacancy, while it in- 
dulges indolence ; and secures the memory from all 
danger of an intellectual plethora. Hence of all 
trades, literature at present demands the least talent or 
information ; and, of all modes of literature, the manu- 
facturing of poems. The difference indeed between 
these and the works of genius is not less than between 
an egg and an egg-shell ; yet at a distance they both 
look alike. 

Now it is no less remarkable than true, with how 
little examination works of polite literature are com- 
monly perused, not only by the mass of readers, but 
by men of first rate ability, till some accident or 
chance^ discussion have roused their attention, and 

^ In the course of one of my Lectures, I had occasioi^ to 
point out the almost faultless position and choice of words, in 
Pope's original compositions, particularly in his Satires and 
moral Essays, for the purpose of comparing them with his trans- 
lation of Homer, which, I do not stand alone in regarding as 
the main source of our pseudo-^^oetic diction. And this, by the 
bye, is an additional confirmation of a remark made, I believe, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, that next to the man who forms and 
elevates the taste of the public, he that corrupts it, is commonly 
Uie greatest genius. Among other passages, I analyzed wvh 
tence by sentence, and almost word by word, the popular Kiy 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, &c. 
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put them on their guard. And hence individuals be- 
low mediocrity not less in natural power than in ac- 
quired knowledge; nay, bunglers who have failed in 



much in the same way as has been since done, in an exellent, 
article on Chalmers's British Poets in the Quarterly Review.* 
The impression on the audience in general was sudden and 
evident : and a number of enlightened and highly educated per- 
sons, who at different times afterwards addressed me on the 
subject, expressed their wonder, that truth so obvious should 
not have struck them before; but at the same time acknow- 
ledged — (so much had they been accustomed* in reading poetry, 
to receive pleasure from the separate images and phrases suc- 
cessively, without asking themselves whether the collective 
meaning was sense or nonsense) — that they might in all proba- 
bility have read the same passage again twenty times with un* 
diminished admiration, and without once reflecting, that 

dtrrpa ^aiiv^v dfi^i aiKrivriv 
^aiviT apiirpcTsa — 

(that is, the stars around, or near the full moon, shine pre-emi- 
nently bright) — conveys a just and happy image of a moonlight 
sky : while it is difficult to determine whether, in the lines. 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumbered gild the gUfwing pole, 

the sense or the diction be the more absurd. My answer was; 
that, though I had derived peculiar advantages from my school 
discipline, and though my general theory of poetry was the 
same then as now, I had yet experienced the same sensations 
myself, and felt almost as if I had been newly coached, when, 
by Mr. Wordsworth's conversation, I had been induced to re- 
examine with impartial strictness Gray's celebrated Elegy. I 
had long before detected the defects in The Bard ; but the 
Elegy I had considered as proof against all fair attacks ; and to 

• [The article to which the Author refers was written by 
Mr. Southey, and may be found in Vol. XI. of the Quarterly 
Review, p. 480. But it contains nothing corresponding to Mr. 
Co)endge*B remark, whose reference is evidently mistaken. Ed.] 
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the lowest mechanic crafts, and whose presumption 
is in due proportion to their want of sense and sensi- 
bility ; men, who being first scribblers from idleness 



this day I cannot read either without delight, and a portion o f 
enthudasm. At all events, whatever pleasure 1 may have lost 
by the clearer perception of the faults in certain passage^, has 
been more than repaid to me by the additional delight with 
which I read the remainder. 

Another instance in confirmation of these remarks occurs to* 
me in the Faithful Shepherdess. Seward first traces Fletcher's 
lines ; 

More foul diseases than e*er yet the hot 
Sun bred thro' his burnings, while the dog 
Pursues the raging lion, throwing the fog 
And deadly vapour from his angry breath. 
Filling the lower world with plague and death, 

to Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar, 

The rampant lion hunts he fast 

With dogs of noisome breath ; 
Whose baleful barking brings, in haste, 

Pine> plagues, and dreary death ! 

He then takes occasion to introduce Homer's simile of the ap- 
pearance of Achilles' mail to Priam compared with the Dog 
Star ; literally thus — 

" For this indeed is most splendid, but it was made an evi 
sign, and brings many a consuming disease to wretched mor- 
tals." * Nothing can be more simple as a description, or more 
accurate as a simile ; which, (says Seward,) is thus finely trans- 
lated by Mr. Pope : 

Terrific Glory ! for his burning breath 

Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death ! 

Now here — (not to mention the tremendous bombast) — the 
Dog Star, so called, is turned into a real dog, a very odd dog, a 

• IXaii-npoTaTOQ fikv 5^ iffTit Kcuebv Sk re tfrjua rlrvrroi, 
Kai Tt 0epci TToWbv nvperbv deiXoXai ppordiinv. 
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and ignorance, next become libellers from envy and 
malevolence, — ^have been able to drive a successful 
trade in the employment of the booksellers, nay, have 
rsdsed themselves into temporary name and reputation 
with the public at large, by that most powerful of all 
adulation, the appeal to the bad and malignant pas- 
sions of mankind.^ But as it is the nature of scorn, 
envy, and all malignant propensities to require a quick 
change of objects, such writers are sure, sooner or 
later, to awake from their dream of vanity to disap- 
pointment and neglect with embittered and envenomed 
feelings. Even during their short-lived success, sen- 
sible in spite of themselves on what a shifting founda- 
tion it rests, they resent the mere refusal of praise as 
a robbery, and at the justest censures kindle at once 
into violent and undisciplined abuse; till the acute 
disease changing into chronical, the more deadly as 
the less violent, they become the fit instruments of 
literary detraction and moral slander. They are then 
no longer to be questioned without exposing the com- 
plainant to ridicule, because, forsooth, they are anony- 
mous critics, and authorized, in Andrew Marvell's 

fire, fever, plague, and death-breathing, red-air-tainting dog: and 
the whole visual likeness is lost, while the likeness in the effects. 
is rendered absurd by the exaggeration. In Spenser and- 
Fletcher the thought is justifiable ; for the images are at least 
consistent, and it was the intention of the writers to mark the 
seasons by this allegory of visualized puns. 

^ Especially in this age of personality, this age of literary 
and political gossiping, when the meanest insects are worshipped 
with a sort of Egyptian superstition, if only the brainless head 
be atoned for by the sting of personal malignity in the tail ;^ 
when the most vapid satires have become the objects of a keen 
public interest, purely from the number of contemporary cha- 
racters named in the patch- work notes, (which possess, how- 
ever, the comparative merit of being more poetical than the 
text,) and because, to increase l\ie aumMXxi^, VXife wxxyBkOt W* %k- 
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phrase, as "synodical individuals*' to speak of them- 
selves plurali majestatico ! As if literature formed a 
caste, like that of the Paras in Hindostan, who, how- 
ever maltreated, must not dare to deem themselves 
wronged I As if that, which in all other cases adds a. 
deeper dye to slander, the circumstance of its heing 
anonymous, here acted only to make the slanderer in- 
violahle I ^^ Thus, in part, from the accidental tempers 
of individuals — (men of undoubted talent, but not men 
of genius) — ^tempers rendered yet more irritable by 
their desire to appear men of genius ; but still more, 
efibctively by the excesses of the mere counterfeits 
both of talent and genius ; the number too being sa 
incomparably greater of those who are thought to be, 
than of those who really are men of genius ; and in 
part from the natural, but not therefore the less par- 
tial and unjust distinction, made by the public itself 
between literary and all other property; — I beUeve 
the prejudice to have arisen, which considers an un- 
usual irascibility concerning the reception of its uro- 
ducts as characteristic of genius. 

It might correct the moral feelings of a numerous 

■■■■'■ I ^— — I, .1,1 II, l.l.llli I M il 

gaciously left his own name for whispers and conjecturesw 
[From The Friend, Vol. 11. Essay 1. On the Error* of Partj^ 
Spirit, pp. 9-10. 4th edit. S. C] 

'° If it were worth while to mix together, as ingredients, half 
the anecdotes which I either myself know to he true, or which 
I hare received from men incapahle of intentional falsehood, 
concerning the characters, qualifications, and motives of our 
Anonymous critics, whose decisions are oracles for our readini^ 
pahlic; I might safely borrow the words of the apocryphal 
Daniel ; " Give me leave, O Sovereign Public,: and I shall slajK 
this dragon without sword or staff,*' For the compound w(Hild h* 
as the ** pitch, and fat, and hair, which Daniel took, and did ift 
them together, and made lumps thei'eof; this he put in the dn^ 
mouth, and so the dragon burst in sunder ; and DinmX 

TH£S£ ARE THE GoDS YE WORSHIP.'* 
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class of readers, to suppose a Review set on foot, the 
object of which should be to criticise all the chief 
works presented to the public by our ribbon-weavers, 
calico-printers, cabinet-makers, and chinarinanufactu- 
rers ; which should be conducted in the same spirit, 
and take the same freedom with personal character, 
as our literary journals. They would scarcely, I think, 
deny their belief, not only that the genus irritahile 
would be found to include many other species besides 
that of bards ; but that the irritability of trade would 
soon reduce the resentments of poets into mere 
shadow-fights in the comparison. Or is wealth the 
only rational object of human interest ? Or even if 
this were admitted, has the poet no property in his 
works ? Or is it a rare, or culpable case, that he who 
serves at the altar of the Muses, should be compelled 
to derive his maintenance from the altar, when too he 
has perhaps deliberately abandoned the fairest pros- 
pects of rank and opulence in order to devote himself, 
an entire and undistracted man, to the instruction or 
refinement of his fellow-citizens ? Or, should we pass 
by all higher objects and motives, all disinterested be- 
nevolence, and even that ambition of lasting praise 
which is at once the crutch and ornament, which at 
once supports and betrays, the infirmity of human vir- 
tue, — is the character and property of the man, who 
labours for our intellectual pleasures, less entitled to a 
share of our fellow feeling, than that of the wine-mer- 
chant or milliner ? Sensibility indeed, both quick and 
deep, is not only a characteristic feature, but may be 
deemed a component part, of genius. But it is not 
less an essential mark of true genius, that its sensibi- 
lity is excited by any other cause more powerfully than 
by its own personal interests; for this plain reason, 
that the man of genius lives most in the ideal world, 
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in which the present is still constituted hy the future 
or the past; and because his feelings have been ha- 
bitually associated with thoughts and images, to the 
number, clearness, and vivacity of which the sensation 
of «elf is always in an inverse proportion. And yet, 
should he perchance have occasion to repel some false 
charge, or to rectify some erroneous censure, nothing 
is more common than for the many to mistake the 
general liveUness of his manner and language, what- 
ever is the subject, for the effects of peculiar irritation 
from its accidental relation to himself." 

For myself, if from my own feelings, or from the 
less suspicious test of the observations of others, I had 
been made aware of any literary testiness or jealousy ; 
I trust, that I should have been, however, neither 
silly nor arrogant enough to have burthened the im- 
perfection on genius. But an experience — (and I 
should not need documents in abundance to prove my 

'' This is one instance among many of deception, by the tel- 
ling the half of a fact, and omitting the other half, when it is 
from their mutual counteraction and neutralization, that the 
whole truth arises, as. a tertium aliquid different from either* 
Thus in Dryden's famous line 

Great wit (meaning genius) to madness sure is near allied. 

Now if the profound sensibility, which is doubtless one of the 
components of genius, were alone considered, single and un- 
balanced, it might be fairly described as exposing the indi- 
vidual to a greater chance of mental derangement ; but then a 
more than usual rapidity of association, a more than usual power 
of passing from thought to thought, and image to image, is 
a component equally essential i and in the due modification of 
each by the other the genius itself consists ; so that it woold be 
just as fair to describe the earth, as in imminent danger of 
orbitating, or of falling into the sun, according as the at 
of the absurdity confined his attention either to the project 
to the attractive force ezcludively* 
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words, if I added) — ^ tried experience of twenty years, 
has taught me, that the original sin of my character 

^ consists in a careless indifference to public opinion, 
and to the attacks of those who influence it; that 
praise and admiration have become yearly less «nd 
less desirable, except as marks of sympathy ; nay that 
it is difficult and distressing. to me to think with any 
interest even about the sale and profit of my wmrks, 
important as, in my present circumstances, such con- 
siderations must needs be. Yet it never occurred to 
me to believe or fancy, that the qttantum of intellec- 
tual power bestowed on me by nature or education was 
in any way connected with this habit of my feelings ; 
or that it needed any other parents or fosterers than 
constitutional indolence, aggravated into la^iguor by 
ill-health; the accumulating embarrassments of pro- 
crastination ; the mental cowardice, which is the inse- 
parable companion of procrastination, and which makes 
us anxious to think and converse on any thing rather 
than on what concerns ourselves; in fine, all those 
close vexations, whether chargeable on my faults or 
my fortunes, which leave me but little grief to spare 
for evils comparatively distant and aUen. 

Indignation at literary wrongs I leave to men bom 

* under happier stars. I cannot afford it. But so far 
from condemning those who can, I deem it a writer's 
duty, and think it creditable to his heart, to feel and 
express a resentment proportioned to the grossness 
of the provocation, and the importance of the object. 
There is no profession on earth, which requires an at- 
tention so early, so long, or so unintermitting as that 
of poetry ; and indeed as that of literary composition 
in general, if it be such as at all satisfies the demands 
both of taste and of sound logic. How difficult and 
delicate a task even the mere mechanism of verse igi 
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may be conjectured from the failure of those, who 
have attempted poetry late in life. Where then a 
man has, from his earliest youth, devoted his whole 
being to an object, which by the admission of all civi- 
lized nations in all ages is honourable as a pursuit, and 
glorious as an attainment ; what of all that relates to 
himself and his family, if only we except his moral 
character, can have fairer claims to his protection, or 
more authorize acts of self-defence, than the elaborate 
products of his intellect and intellectual industry? 
Prudence itself would command us to show, even if 
defect or diversion of natural sensibility had prevented 
us from feeling, a due interest and qualified anxiety 
for the offspring and representatives of our nobler 
being. I know it, alas I by woful experience. I have 
laid too many eggs in the hot sands ef this wilderness, 
the world, with ostrich carelessness and ostrich obli- 
¥ion. The greater part indeed have been trod under 
foot, and are forgotten ; but yet no small number have 
crept forth into life, some to furnish feathers for the 
caps of others, and still more to plume the shafts in 
the quivers of my enemies, of them that unprovoked 
have lain in wait against my soul. 

Sic vos, non vohisy melli/lcatis, apes /" 



^^ [** He was one of those who with long and large arm 
still coHected precious armfuls, in whatever direction he pressed 
forward, yet still took up so much more than he could keep to- 
.gether, that those who followed him gleaned more from his con- 
tinual droppings than he himself brought home \ — nay, made 
stately corn-ricks therewith, while the reaper himself was still 
seen only with his armful of newly-cut sheaves.*' Lit. Rem. !• 
p. 13. Ed.} 
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CHAPTER HI. 

■' ■ ' ''■■-■ 1 . ■ 

The Author* s obligaiions to Critiesy amd the probable 
occasion — Principles of modem Criticism — Mr, 
Southey^s works and character. 

O anonymous critics in reviews, magazines, 
and news-journals of various name and 
rank, and to satirists with or without a 
name, in verse or prose, or in verse-text 
aided by prose-comment, I do seriously 
bdieve and profess, that I owe full two-thirds of what- 
ever reputation and publicity I happen to possess. 
For when the name of an individual has occurred so 
frequently, in so many works, for so great a length of 
time, the readers of these works — (which with a shelf 
or two of Beauties, elegant Extracts and Anas, form 
nine-tenths of the reading of the reading Public') — 

1 For as to the devotees of the circolatiiig librariee, I dare 
not compliment their pass-time, or rather kill-time, with the 
name of reading. Call it rather a sort of beggarly day-droam- 
ing, during which the mind of the dreamer fhrnishca for itself 
nothing bat laziness, and a little mawkish sensibility; while the 
whole materiel and imagery of the doze is supplied ah extra by a 
sort of mental camera obscura manufactured at the printing office, 
which pro tempore fixes, reflects, and transmits the moving 
phantasms of one man's delirium, so as to people the barrenness 
of a hundred other brains afflicted with the same trance oc sus- 
pension of all common sense and all definite purpose. We 
should therefore transfer this species of amusement.'^if indeed 
those can be said to retire a musis^ who were never in their 
company, or relaxation be attributable to those, whose bows are 
never bent) — from the genus, reading, to that comprehennve 
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cannot but be familiar with the name, without distinctly 
remembering whether it was introduced for eulogy or 
ibr censure. And this becomes the more likely, if (aei 
I believe) the habit of perusing periodical works may 
be properly added to Averroes* ' catalogue of, Anti- 
Mnemonics, or weakeners of the memory.' But where 
this has not been the case, yet the reader will be apt 
to suspect, that there must be something more than 
usually strong and extensive in a reputation, that could 
either require or stand so merciless and long-continued 
a cannonading. Without any feeling of anger there- 



class characterized by the power of recoQciliDg the two contrary 
yet co-existing propensities of human nature, namely, indul- 
gence of sloth, and hatred of vacancy. In addition to novels 
and tales of chivalry in prose or rhyme, (by which last I mean 
neither rhythm nor metre) this genxu comprises as its species, 
gaming, swinging, or swaying On a chair or gate ; spitting over 
a bridge; smoking; snuff-taking; tite b, tite quarrels after din- 
ner between husband and wife ; conning word by word all the 
advertisements of a daily newspaper in a public house on a 
rainy day, &c. &c. &c. 

^ [The true polyonomous appellative of Averroes was Abul 
Walid Mohammed Ebn Achmed £bn Mohammed £bn Kaschid. 
He was bom at Cordova about 1150, and died in Morocco in 
1206 or 1207. EdJ 

' £x gr. Pediculos e capillU excerptot in arenamjacere incon- 
tusos; eating of unripe fruit ; gazing on the clouds, and (in ge^ 
nere) on movable things suspended in the air ; riding among a 
multitude of camels; frequent laughter ; listening to a series of 
jests and humourous anecdotes,— as when (so to modernize the 
learned Saracen's meaning) one man's droll story of an Irish- 
man inevitably occasions another's droll story of a Scotchman^ 
which again, by the same sort of conjunction disjunctive, leads 
to some ^tourderie of a Welshman, and that again to some slj 
hit of a Yorkshireman ; — the habit of reading tomb-stonet in 
church-yards, &c. By the bye, this catidogue, strange as it 
may appear, is not inmiiceptibte of a foond psychdogical com- 
mentaiy* j 
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forfr^(^r -wMeh indeed, oti <iny own ftcdouht, I have 
lio pretext)-^! may yet be allotired to express Bome 
degree of surprise, that, aftei' hating* ruh the critical 
gtuntlet for a certain class of fstolts which' I had^ 
nothing haying come before the jodgment-seat in the 
interim, I should, year after year, quieirter after quar- 
ter, month after month — (not to mention sundry petty 
periodicals of still quicker revolution, ** or weekly or 
diumar) — ^have been, for at least seventeen years con- 
secutively, dragged forth by them into the foremost 
ranks of the proscribed, and forced to abide the brunt 
of abuse, for faults directly opposite, and which I cer- 
tainly had not. How shall I explain this ? 
. Whatever may have been the case with others, 1 
certainly cannot attribute this persecution to personal 
dislike, or to envy, or to feelings of vindictive ani- 
mosity. Not to the former, for, with the exception of 
a very few who are my intimate friends, and were so 
before they were known as authors, I have had little 
other acquaintance with literary characters, than what 
may be implied in an accidental introduction, or casual 
meeting in a mixed company. And as far as words 
and looks can be trusted, I must believe that, even in 
these instances, I had excited no unfriendly disposi- 
tion. Neither by letter, nor in conversation, have I 
ever had dispute or controversy beyond the common 
social interchange of opinions. Nay, where I had 
reason to suppose my convictions fundamentally diffe- 
rent, it has been my habit, and I may add, the impulse 
of my nature, to assign the grounds of my belief, rather 
than the belief itself; and not to express dissent, till I 
could establish some points of complete sympathy, 
some grounds common to both sides, from which to 
commence its explanation. 

Still less can I place these attacks to the charge of 
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eavy. Tjbe few pages which I havie puhlished, are of 
too distant a date, aod the extent of their sale a proof 
too conclusive against their having been popular at 
any time, to render probable, I had almost said pos- 
ublcy the, excitement of envy on their account; aad 
the man who should envy me on any other,< — ^vecily 
he must be envy-^iad I 

Lastly, with as little semblance of reason, could I 
suspect any animosity towards me from vindictive feel- 
ings as the cause. X have before said, that my ac- 
quaintance with literary men has been limited and dis- 
tant ; and that I have had neither dispute nor contro- 
versy. From my first entrance into life, I have, with 
few and short intervals, lived either abroad or in re- 
tirement. My different essays on subjects of national 
interest, published at different times, first in the 
Morning Post and then in the Courier, with, my 
courses of Lectures on the principles of criticism as 
applied to Shakespeare and Milton,^ constitute my 



* [" Mr. Coleridge's courses of Lectures on literary and 
other subjects between 1800 and 1819 were numerous, but the 
Editor is unable to record them accurately. They were de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, the Crown and Anchor, the 
Surrey Institution, the London Philosophical Society, Willis's 
Rooms, and, it is believed, in several other places in London. 
The subjects were Shakespeare and the Drama generally, parti- 
cular plays of Shakespeare, the history of English and Italian 
Literature, the history of Philosophy, Education of Women, 
connection of the Fine Arts with education and improvement of 
the mind, and many others of which the Editor can learn nothing 
certain. The most remarkable of his contributions to the news- 
papers mentioned in the text, were the character of Mr. Pitt in 
the Morning Post in 1800, and the Series of Letters on the 
Spanish War in the Courier in 1809. What the Author says 
as to these exertions constituting his whole publicity, mnst not 
be taken. too strictly ; for besides The Friend, t};i^ \k.«\£k^\%^^ 
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whole publicity ; the only occasions on which I could 
offend any member of the republic of letters. With 
one solitary exception in which my words were first 
misstated and then wantonly applied to an individual, 
I could never learn that I had excited the displeasure 
of any among my literary contemporaries. Having 
announced my intention to give a course of Lectures 
on the characteristic merits and defects of English 
poetry in its different seras ;* first, from Chaucer to 
Milton ; second, from Dryden inclusively to Thomson ; 
and third, from Cowper to the present day ; I changed 
my plan, and confined my disquisition to the former 
two periods, that I might furnish no possible pretext 
for the unthinking to misconstrue, or the malignant to 
misapply my words, and having stamped their own 
meaning on them, to pass them as current coin in the 
marts of garrulity or detraction. 

Praises of the unworthy are felt by ardent minds as 
robberies of the deserving ; and it is too true, and too 
frequent, that Bacon, Harrington, Machiavel, and 
Spinoza, are not read, because Hume, Condillac, and 
Voltaire are. But in promiscuous company no pru- 
dent man will oppugn the merits of a contemporary in 
his own supposed department; contenting himself with 
praising in his turn those whom he deems excellent. 
If I should ever deem it my duty at all to oppose the 
pretensions of individuals, I would oppose them in 
books which could be weighed and answered, in which 

Cbristahel and bis other Poems published before the date of 
this work, Mr. Coleridge bad made his name well known long 
before by his courses of Lectures at Bristol on the French He- 
volution, Christianity, Slavery, and other subjects, some of 
which were printed. £d.] 

^ [Thid alludes to the Lectures at the London Philosophical 
Society, which began on the 18th of November, 1811, Ed.] 
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I could evolve the whole of my reasons and feelings, 
with their requisite limits and modifications; not in 
irrecoverahle conversation, where however strong the 
Reasons might he, the feelings that prompted them 
would assuredly he attributed by some one or other to 
envy and discontent. Besides I well know, and, I 
trust, have acted on that knowledge, that it must be 
the ignorant and injudicious who extol the unworthy ; 
and the eulogies of critics without taste or judgment 
are the natural reward of authors without feeling or 
genius. Sint unicuique stui prarmia. 

How then, dismissing, as I do, these three causes, 
am I to account for attacks, the long continuance and 
inveteracy of which it would require all three to ex-* 
plain ? The solution seems to be this, — I was in habits 
of intimacy with Mr, Wordsworth and Mr. Southey / 
This, however, transfers, rather than removes the dif- 
ficulty. Be it, that, by an unconscionable extension 
of the old adage, noscitur a socioy my literary friends 
are never under the water-fall of criticism, but I must 
be wet through with the spray ; yet how came the tor- 
rent to descend upon them ? 

First then, with regard to Mr. Southey. I well re- 
member the general reception of his earlier publica- 
tions ; namely, the poems published with Mr. Lovell 
under the names of Moschus and Bion ; the two 
volumes of poems under his own name, and the Joan 
of Arc* The censures of the critics by profession are 
extant, and may be easily referred to : — careless lines, 
inequality in the merit of the different poems, and. (in 



* [The joint volume appeared in 1795. Bion was Southey, 
Moschos, LovelU It coatained '* the Retroqieot*'' in ito origi- 
nal fonn. Joan of Are i^pi^a^fi^^iii 3796— tb«. * two Tolqx&ft.'t^' 
in l797--both pabihbed I17 kr. CQUk« "Sa^ 
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the lighter -works) a predilection f of the strange 
aiid whimsical; in ihort, sudh 'faults as might have 
been anticipated in a young and rapid writer, were 
indeed sufficiently enforced.' Nor was there at that 
time wanting a party spirit to aggravate the defects of 
a poet, who with all the courage of mi corrupted youth 
had avowed his zeal for a cause, which he deemed that 
of liberty, and his abhorrence of oppression by what- 
ever name consecrated. But it was as little objected 
by others, as dreamed of by the poet himself, that he 
preferred careless and prosaic lines on rule and of 
forethought, or indeed that he pretended to any other 
art or theory of poetic diction, except that which we 
may all learn from Horace, Quinctilian, the admirable 
dialogue, De Oratoribus, generally attributed to Taci- 
tus, or Strada's Prolusions; if indeed natural good 
sense and the early study of the best models in his 
own language had not infused the same maxims more 
securely, and, if I may venture the expression, more 
vitally. All that could have been fairly deduced was, 
that in his taste and estimation' of writers Mr. Southey 
agreed far more with Thbmas Warton, than with Dr. 
Johnson. Nor do I mean to deny, that at all times 
Mr. Southey was of the same mind with Sir Philip 
Sidney' in preferring an excellent ballad in the hum- 
blest style of poetry to twenty indifferent poems that 
strutted in the highest. And by what have his works, 
published since then, been characterized, ea6h more 
strikingly than the preceding, but by greater splendour, 
a deeper pathos, profounder reflections, and a more 
sustained dignity of language and of metre ? Distant 



^ [** I never heard tbe old song of Percie and Douglas tliat I 
found not my heart moved more than with a trumpet." Defence 
ofPoesie, ^i>*\ 
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may the period be, but whenever the time shall cox^oe, 
when all his works shall be .collected by.(BO^leJeditor 
worthy to be his biqgrapher, X trust thiU; an .appendix 
of excerpta of all th» passages, in which his writings, 
name, and character have been attacked^ from , die 
pamph}ets and periodical works of the last twenty 
years, may be an accompaniment. Yet that it would 
prove medicinal in after times I dare i^ot hope; for 
as long as there are readers to be delighted with 
calumny, there will b^ found reviewers to calumniate. 
And such readers will become in all probability more 
numerous, ia proportion as a still greater diffusion of 
literature shall produce an increase of scioUsts, and 
sciolism bring with it petulance and presumption. In 
'times of old, books were as religious oracles ; as lite- 
rature advanced, they next became venerable precep- 
tors ; they then descended to the rank of instructive 
friends; and, as their numbers increased, they sank 
still lower to that oi entertaining companions ; and at 
present they seem degraded into culprits to hold up 
their bands at the bar of every self-elected, yet not the 
less peremptory, judge, who chooses to write from hu- 
mour or interest, from enmity or arrogance, and to 
abide the decision " of him that reads in malice, or him 
that reads after dinner/* 

The same retrograde movement may be traced, in 
the relation which the authors themselves have assum^d 
towards their readers* From the lofty address of 
Bacon : " these are the meditations of Francis of Ve^ 
rulam, which that posterity should be possessed Qf, he 
deemed ^AetVlnterest :" ^ or from dedication to Monarch 

[§ Franciscus de Verulamio sic cogitavit^ talemque apud se 
rationem instituitf quam viventibus et posterit notam Jieri, ipsorum 
interesse puiaviU M of* Org* £d.| 
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or Pontiff, in which the honour given tiras asserted in 
^uipoiae to the patronage acknowledged : from Pin'- 
dar*s- 

-^STcu PaaiKivfft* Mifclri 
vdirraive jroptrtov* 
itrf <rk re rirov 
{hj/& XP^vov Trarelv, kftk 
Ti TOffffdde viKO^opot^ 
ofuXtivt irpS^VTOV ffot^iqv kuB* "MX" 
^Xavas Uvra vavra* 

Olymp. Od. 1. 

there was a gradual sinking in the etiquette or idlowed 
8tyle of pretensiom 

Poets and Philosophers, rendered diffident hy their 
-very number, addressed themselves to '^ learned 
readers ;* then aimed to conciliate the graces of *^ the 
candid reader ;" till, the critic still rising as the author 
sank, the amateurs of literature oolleetively> • were 
erected into a municipality of judgesi and addressed as 
the Town I And now, finally, all men being supposed 
•able to read, and all readers able to judge, the muhi* 
tudinous Public, shaped into personal miity by tht 
magic of abstraction, sits nominal despot on the throne 
of criticism. But, alas I as in other despotisms, it but 
echoes the decisions of its invisible ministers, whose 
intellectual claims to the guardianship of the Muses 
seem, for the greater part, analogous to the physical 
tjualifications which adapt their oriental brethren for 
the superintendence of the Harem. Thus it is sidd, 
that St. Nepomuc was installed the^ guardian of 
bridges, because he had fallen over one, and sunk out 
of sight ; thus too St. Cecilia is said to have been fijrst 
propitiated by musicians, because, having failed, in h^ 
own attempts, she had taken a dislike to the art t 
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all its Bucceisful profeMora. But I ihKlI probably 
hsTs oocaaion hereafto to deliver my convictionaroaie 
at large concerning' this state of things, and its in- 
fiuences on taste, geiuus and morality. 

In the Tlialaba, the Madoc, and still more evidently 
in the unique' Cid, in the Kehama, and, as last, so 
best, the Roderick ; Southey has given abundant proof, 
38 eogitare quam sit magnum dare aiiquid in manus 
hominum : nee pertuadere tibi posse, non leepe trac~ 
tandrnn quod placera et semper et otnni/nis capiat." 
But on the other hand, I conceive, that Mr. Southey 
was quite unable to comprehend, wherein could con- 
sist the orime or mischief of printing half a doien or 
more playful poems ; or to speak more 'generally, com- 
positiona which would be enjoyed or passed overt ac- 
cording as the taste and humour of the reader might 
chance to be; provided they contained nothing immoralt ' 
In the present age peritura parctre charta is em* 
phalically an nnreaaonable demand. The merest trifle 
he evev sent abroad had tenfold better claims to its 
ink and paper than all the silly criticisms on it, which 
proved no more than that the critic was not one of 
thoee, for whom the trifle was written ; and than all 
the grave exhortation* to a greater reverence Ibr the 

* I have veatDTMl to c>ll it nniqne -, not odIji becaDie I knoir 
no woifc of tbe kind iit our luguage, (ft we except a few chap- 
ten of the old tiuuUtiim of FiduhuO — o.aae, which uniting ihe 
charau of romtmce snd hiitary, keepi the imKginiliou bo con- 
stantly on the wing, sud yet leavCB lo much fui after leflectiou ; 
bat likewise, and chiefly, beeadte it ii a compilation, wbicK, in 
the TBiuns eioclleodei of tnulalioa, ■atwlio^aud ittange-' 
ment, required and ptovea grenler geniuB in the comijiier, na 
living in the jiccaeut state of souiety. iliaa is the original com- 
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publie — 08 if the patsive page of a book, by having an 
epigram orrdoggrel tale impressed on^ it, instantly as- 
sumed at once, loco-motive power and a sort of ubi- 
quity, so as to flutter and buz in the ear of the public 
to the sore annoyance of the said mysterious personage. 
But iwhat gives an additional and more ludiorous ab- 
surdity to these lamentations is the curious fact, that 
if in a volume of poetry the critic should find poem or 
passage which he deems more especially worthless, he 
is sure to select and reprint it in the review ; by which, 
on his own grounds, he wastes as much soore paper 
than the author, as the copies of a fashionable review 
are more numerous than those of the cNriginal. book ; 
in some, and those the most prominent instances, as 
tea thousand to five hundred. I know nothing that 
surpasses the vileness of deciding on the merits of a 
poet or painter,— r(not by characteristic defects ; for 
where there is genius, these always point to his cha- 
racteristic beauties; but) — by accidental, failures or 
faulty passages ; except the' impudence of defending: it, 
as the proper duty, and most instructive part,, of criU- 
cism. Omit or pass slightly over the expression, 
grace, and grouping of RaffaeFs figures ; but ridicule 
in detail the knitting*needles and broom-twigs, that 
are to represent trees in his back grounds ; and never 
let him hear the last of his gallipots ! Admit, that 
the Allegro and Penseroso of Milton are not without 
merit ; but repay yourself for this concession, by re- 
printing at length the two poems on the University 
Carrier I As a iair specimen of his Sonnets^ quote 

'* A Book was writ of late called Tetrachordon ;** 

and, as characteristic of his rhythm and metre, cite hi^ 
literal translation of the first and second Psalm ! In or-r 
der to justify yourself, you need only asser^tiiai bad joa 
dwelt chiefly on the beauties and exodhaMMi <|f*tih0 
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poet, the admiration of tbese might sedtice the atten- 
tion of : future writers fVom the objects -bf their love 
and wonder, to an imitation of the few poems and pa^ 
sages in which the poet waa most nnlike himself. 

But till reriews are conducted on ikr other pHn^ 
ciples, and with far other motives ; till in the place of 
arbitrary' dictation and petulant sneers, the reviewers 
support their decisions by r^erence to fixed canons of 
criticism, previously established and deduced from* the 
nature of man ; reflecting minds will pronounce it arro- 
gance in them thus to announce themselves to men of 
letters, as the guides of their taste and judgment. To 
the purchaser and mere reader it is, at all events, an 
injustice. He who tells me that there are defects in a 
new work, teHs me nothing which I should not have 
taken for granted without his information. But he, 
who points out and elucidates the beauties of an origi- 
nal work, does indeed give me interesting information, 
such as experience would not have authorised me in 
anticipating. And as to compositions which the an* 
thors themselves announce with 

HiEC ipri novimus esse nihilt'^* 

why should we judge by a different rule two printed 
works, only because the one author is alive» and the 
other in his grave ? What literary man has not re- 
gretted the prudery of Spratt in refusing to let his 
Mend Cowley appear in his slippers and dressing 
gown ? I am not perhaps ihe only one who has de- 
rived an innocent amusement from the riddles, conun- 
drums, tri-syllable lines, and the like, of Swift and his 
correspondents, in hours of languor, when to have 

read his more finished works would have been useless 

. 1; 



'^■"'i^ 



iBOtto prpfised by Mr. Soutbey to bis Minoc pQi«.\fic^ 
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to myself^ and, in some sort, an act of injustice to tlie 
author. But I am at a loss to C6nceive by what per- 
versity of judgment^ these relaxations of his genius 
oould be employed io diminish his fame a^ the writer 
of GulUver, or the Tale of a Tub. Had Mr. Southey 
Written twice as many poems of inferior merit, or par- 
tial interest, as have enlivened the journals of the day> 
they would have added to his honour with go6d and 
wise men, not tnerely or principally as proving the 
versatility of his talents, but as evidences of the purity 
of that mind, which even in its levities never dictated 
a line which it need regret on any moral accounts 

I have in imagination transferred to the future bio- 
grapher tlie duty of contrasting Southey's fixed and 
well-earned fiune, with the abuse and inde&tigable 
hostility of his anonymous critics from his early youth 
to his ripest manhood. But I cannot think so ill of 
human nature as not to believe, that these critics have 
already taken shame to themselves, whether they dan- 
sider the object of their abuse in his moral or his lite- 
rary character. For reflect but on the variety and 
extent of his acquirements I He stands second to no 
man, either as an historian or as a bibliographer ; ^d 
when I regard him as a popular essayist, — (for the 
articles of his compositions in the reviews are, 'fot th6 
greater part, essays on subjects of deep or curious' m- 
terest rather than criticisms on particular works)-; — I 
look in vain for any writer, who has conveyed so much 
information, from so many and such recondite sources, 
with so many just and original reflections, in a Istyle 
so lively and poignant, yet so uniformly classical and 
perspicuous $ no one, in short, who has combined so 
much wisdom with so much wit ; So much truth and 
knowledge with so much life and fancy. His prbse 
is always intelligible and' fedwayi eAteftaining* In 
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poetry he has attempted almost every species of com- 
position known before, and he has added new ones; 
and if we except the highest lyric,— r (in which how 
few, how very few even of the greatest < minds have 
been fortunate )-r*he has attempted every species sue-* 
cessfuUy ; — ^from the political song of the day, thrown 
off in the playful overflow of honest joy and patriotic 
exultation, to the wild ballad; from epistolary ease 
and graceful narrative, to austere and impetuous, moral 
declamation ; from the pastoral charms and vnld stream* 
ing lights of the Thalaba, in which sentiment and 
imagery have given permanence even to the excite-* 
ment of curiosity; and from the full blase of the Ke- 
hama,— (a g^lery of finished pictures in one splendid 
fancy piece, in which, notwithstanding, the moral gran- 
deur rises gradually above the brilliance of the colour** 
ing and the boldness and novelty of the machinery)-** 
to the more sober beauties of the Madoc ; and lastly, 
from the Madoc to his Roderick, in which, retaining all 
his former excellencies of a poet eminently inventive 
and picturesque, he has surpassed himself in language 
and metre, in the construction of the whole, and in the 
splendour of particular passages. 

Here then shall I conclude ? No ! The characters 
of the deceased, like the encomia on tombstones, as 
they are described with religious tenderness, so are 
they read, with allowing sympathy indeed, but yet 
with ration^ deduction. There are men, who deserve 
a higher record ; men with whose characters it is the 
interest of their contemporaries, no less than that of 
posterity, to be made acquainted ; while it is yet pos* 
sible for impartial censure, and even for quick-sighted 
envy, to cross-examine the tale without offence to the 
courtesies of humanity; and while the eulogist, de- 
tected in .exaggeration or falsehood, must pa^ ^^ ^^^ 
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penalty of his baseness m the contempt whixdi brands 
the convicted flatterer. Publiclj ' has Mr* Southey 
been reviled by men, who, as I would £dn hope for 
the honour of human nature, hurled fire-brands against 
9, figure of their own imagmation ; publicly have his 
talents been depreciated, his principles denounced ; as 
publicly do I therefore, who have known him intimately, 
deem it my duty to leave recorded* that it is Southey/s 
almost unexampled felicity, to possess the best gifts oi 
talent and genius free from all their characterisdc de- 
fects. To those who remember the state of our public 
schools and universities some twenty years past, it wiU 
appear no ordinary praise in any man to have passed 
from innocence into virtue, not only free from all 
vicious habit, but unstained by one act of intem- 
perance, or the degradations akin to intemperance. 
That scheme of head, heart, and hal^tual demean- 
our, which in his early manhood, and first controver- 
sial writings, Milton, claiming the privilege of self- 
defence, asserts of himself, and challenges his ca- 
lumniators to disprove;'^ this will his school-mates, 
his fellow-collegians, and his maturer friends, with a 
confidence proportioned to the intimacy of their know- 
lei^, bear witness to, as again realized in the life of 
Bobert Southey. But still more striking to those, 
who by biography or by their own experience are fami- 



'^ lAd me quod atiinet, te tester, DeuSy mentis intimtB cogjta- 
tionumque omnium indagator, me nullius rei Cquanquam hoc apud 
me sapius et, quam maxime potuitserio qu(£sivi,et recessus vlfce om^ 
nes exntssit) nullius vel recens vel olim commissi mihimet eonscium 
esse, cujus atrocitas hanc mild pra cateris calamUxitgn or^tre, aut 
accersisse merito potuerit. — Def* Sec. 

Tu senties eam esse vita mea et apud me conscientiam, et apud 

honos existimationemj eam esse et prateritajiduciam et reliqua spem 

bonam, ut nihil impedire me, aut absterrere possit, quo minusjiagitia 

tua, si pergis laeessere, etiam liberius adkuc et <{l%enttiu fenequar^ 

—Def. cont. Alex. Moium. YA\ 
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liar with the general hahits oi g-enius, will appear the 
poet^s xnatcbYess iodustrif and persereifance inhis pirr- 
suits; the worthiness and dignity of those pursuits; 
his generous suhnnssion to tasks o€ transitory intefesft, 
or such as his genius alone' could make otherwise ; and 
^t having thus more than satisfied the claims of affec- 
tion or prudence, he should yet have made ior himself 
time and power, to achieve more, and in more various 
departments, than almost any other writer has done, 
though emplc^ed wholly on subjects of his own choice 
and ambition. But as Soiithey possesses, and is not 
possessed by, his genius, even so is he master even of 
his virtues. The regular and methodical tenor of his 
daily labours, which would be deemed rare in the most 
mechanical pursuits, and might be envied by the mere 
man of business, loses all semblance of formality in 
the dignified simplicity of his manners, in the spritig 
and healthful cheerfulness of his spirits. Always em- 
ployed, his Mends find him always at leisure. No less 
punctual in trifles, than steadfast in the performance 
of highest duties, he inflicts none of those snlall pains 
and discomforts which irregular men scatter about 
them, and which in the aggregate so often become 
formidable obstacles both to happiness and utility; 
while on the contrary he bestows all the pleasures, and 
inspires all that ease of mind on those around him or 
connected with him, which perfect consistency, and (if 
such a word might be framed) absolute Teliahilityj 
equally in small as in great concerns, cannot but in- 
spire and bestow; when this too is softened without 
being weakened by kindness and gentleness. I know 
few men who so well deserve the character which an 
antient attributes to Marcus Cato, namely, that he was 
likest virtue, in as much as he seemed to act aright, 
not in obedience to any law or outward mQtivevb\]4;.^'^ 
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the necessity of a happy nature, which could net act 
otherwise.'^ As son, brother, husband, father, mas-* 
ter, friend, he moves with firm yet light steps, alike 
unostentatious, and alike exemplary. As a writer, he 
has uniformly made his talents subservient to the best 
interests of humanity, of public virtue, and domestic 
piety ; his cause has ever been the cause of pure reli- 
gion and of liberty, of national independence and of 
national illumination. When future critics shall weigh 
out his guerdon of praise and censure, it will be 
Southey the poet only, that will supply them with the 
scanty materials for the latter. They will likewise 
not fail to record, that as no man was ever a more 
constant friend, never had poet more friends and 
honourers among the good of all parties ; and that 
quacks in education, quacks in politics, and quacks ia 
criticism were his only enemies." 

- - ■ — — ■ - — ,- 

'3 [ homo virtuti simillimus, et per omnia ingenio Diis quam 

kominibus propior, qui nunqtiam recte fecit, ut facere videretur, 
ted quia aliter facere nonpoterat, — Veil. Paterc. II. S5. £d.] 

^* It is not easy to estimate the effects which the example of 
a young man as highly distinguished for strict purity of disposi- 
tion and conduct, as for intellectual power and literary acquire- 
ments, may produce oo those of the same age with himself, es* 
pecially on those of similar pursuits and congenial minds. For 
many years, my opportunities of intercourse with Mr. Southey 
have been rare, and at long intervals ; but I dwell with un- 
abated pleasure on the strong and sudden* yet I trust not fleet* 
ing, influence, which my moral being underwent on my acquaint- 
ance with him at Oxford, whither I had gone at the commence- 
ment of our Cambridge vacation on a visit to an old school-fel- 
low.* Not indeed on my moral or religious principles, for they 
had never been contaminated ; but in awakening the sense of 
the duty and dignity of making my actions accord with those 

* [Mr. Coleridge first became acquainted with Mr. SootlMy* 
then an under-graduate at Balliol College^ ia Jwm ^ U4. 
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CHAPTER IV. 




The Lyrical Ballads t»iih the Preface — Mr. Words' 
worth's earlier poems — On Fojncy and Imagina^ 
tion»^-~The investigation of the distinction import 
tctnt to^ the Fine Arts*, 

HAVE wandered far from the object In 
view, but as I fancied to myself read^r^ 
who would respect the feelings that had 
tempted me from the main road; so I 
dare calculate on not a few, who will 
warmly sympathize with them. At present it will be 
sufficient for my purpose, if I have proved^ that Mr. 



principled, both in word and deed. The irregularities only not 
universal among the yoang men of my standing, which I always 
knew to be wrong, I then learned to feel as degrading ; learned 
to know that an opposite conduct, which was at that time con- 
sidered by ns as the easy virtue of cold and selfish prudence, 
might originate in the noblest emotions, in views the most dis- 
interested and imaginative. It is not however from grateful 
recollections only, that I have been impelled thus to leave these 
my deliberate sentiments on record ; but in some sense as a 
debt of justice to the man, whose name has been so often con- 
nected with mine for evil to which he is a stranger. As a spe- 
cimen I subjoin part of a note, from The Beauties of the Anti- 
jacobin, in which:, having previoosly informed the public that I 
bad been dbhonoured at Cambridge for preaching Deism, at a 
time when, for my youthful ardour in defence of Christianity, X 
was decried as a bigot by the proselytes ci French phi- (or to 
speak more truly, psi-)-lQsopby, the writer eoacJades with these 
words; '* since this time he has left his native country, comp 
wmmfM citiaeB oftke world»4^ hi$ poor ckUdren fatherless, and 
ti^mifif jimtktiU. £f: Ua mumkU^ friends. Lamb and Sok. 
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Southey's writings no more than my own furnished 
the orisfinal occasion to this fiction of a new school of 
poetry, and to the clamours against its supposed foun- 
ders and proselytes. 

THEY." • With severest truth it may he asserted, that it would 
not be easy to select two men more exemplary in their domestic 
affections than those whose names were thus printed at full 
length as in the same rank of morals with a denounced infidel 
and fugitive, who had left his children fatherless and his wife 
destitute! Is it surprising, that many good men remaitied longer 
than perhaps they otherwise would have done adverse to a 
party, which encouraged and openly rewarded the authors of 
such atrocious calumnies ? Quails es, nescio; sedper quotes agis, 
scio et doleo. 



* [Of this now harmless injustice Mr. Talfourd speaks as fol- 
lows, in his interesting sketch of the life, accompanying the de- 
lightful Letters of Charles Lamb. " It was surely rather too 
much, even for partisans, when denouncing their political oppo- 
nents," — (in the poem of the ' New Morality ' published in the 
* Ad ti- Jacobin,') — " as men who • dirt on private worth and vir- 
tue threw,' thus to slander two young men of the most exem- 
plary character — one of an almost puritanical exactness of de- 
meanour and conduct^and the other persevering in a life of 
noble self-sacrifice, chequered only by the frailties of a sweet 
nature, which endeared him even to those who were not ad- 
mitted to the intimacy necessary to appreciate the touching ex- 
ample of his severer virtues." Vol. i. p. 130. 

This passage I quote not, of course, for the sake of refuting 
The Anti- Jacobin of 1798, but for its warm testimony to the 
virtues of my father's friend, Mr. Lamb. Having quoted it, I 
cannot but observe, as regards the terms in which it speaks of 
Mr. Southey, (my revered uncle,) that his purity, — a poreness 
of heart and spirit, far beyond any that mere exactitude of de- 
meanour and conduct could evidence or express, — was utterly 
unmixed, as to me it seems, with puritanism, either in opini<m 
or in spirit. May we not say that the deepest and most per- 
vading purity is preclusive of puritanism ? On this point IM 
might be favourably contrasted with Cowptr» tfi 
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As little do I believe that Mr. Wordsworth's Lyri* 
cal Ballads were in themselves the cause. I speak ex- 
clusively of the two volumes so entitled.' A careful and 
repeated examination of these confirms me in the belief, 
that the omission of less than a hundred lines would 
have precluded nine-tenths of the criticism on this 
work. I hazard this declaration, however, on the sup- 
position, that the reader has taken it up, as he would 
have done any other collection of poems purporting to 
derive their subjects or interests from the incidents of 
domestic or ordinary life, intermingled with higher 
strains of meditation which the poet uttefs in his own 
person and character; with the proviso, that these 
poems were perused without knowledge of, or reference 
to, the author's pecuUar opinions, and that the reader 
had not had his attention previously directed to those 
peculiarities. In that case, as actually happened with 
Mr. Southey's earlier works, the lines and passages 
which might have offended the general taste, would 
have been considered as mere inequalities, and attri- 
buted to inattention, not to perversity of judgment. 
The men of business who had passed their lives chiefly 

ably compared to him in moral strictness, and perhaps raised 
above him on the score of that deeper purity which is a nature 
rather than a principle. 

Of Mr. Lamb's character in this respect Mr. Coleridge gave 
a brief description which has been preserved in the specimens 
of his Table Talk. It was of Charles Lamb that he said, •' No- 
thing ever left a stain on that gentle creature's mind, which 
looked upon the degraded men and things around him like 
moonshine on a dunghill, which shines and takes no pollution. 
All things are shadows to him, except those which move his 
affections." (P. 107, 2nd edit.) 

Some further account of Mr. Lamb will be found in the bio- 
gtft^hieid Bupplement at the end of the second volume. S. C] 

^ [8m 0kU note p. t. £d.] 
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in cities, and who might therefore he expected to derive 
the highest pleasure from acute notices of men and 
manners conveyed in easy, yet correct and pointed 
language ; and all those who, reading hut little poetry, 
are most stimulated with that species of it, which 
seems most distant from prose, would prohably have 
passed by the volumes altogether* Others more catho* 
lie in their taste, and yet habituated to be most pleased 
when most excited, would have contented themselves 
with deciding, that the author had been successful in 
proportion to the elevation of his style and subject. 
Not a few, perhaps, might, by their admiration of the 
Lines written near Tintem Abbey, on revisiting the 
]Wye, those Left upon a Yew Tree Seat, The Old 
Cumberland Beggar, and Ruth, have been gradually 
led to peruse with kindred feeling The Brothers, the 
Hart-leap Well, and whatever other poems in that col- 
lection may be described as holding a middle place 
between those written in the highest and those in the 
humblest style; as for instance between the Tintem 
Abbey, and The Thorn, or Simon Lee.* Should 
their taste submit to no further change, and still re- 
main unreconciled to the colloquial phrases, or the 
imitations of them, that are, more or less, scattered 
through the class last mentioned ; yet even from the 
small number of the latter, they would have deemed 
them but an inconsiderable subtraction from the merit 
of the whole work; or, what is sometimes not un- 
pleasing in the publication of a new writer, as serving 
to ascertain the natural tendency, and consequently 
the proper direction of the author's genius. 



' [The poems here mentioned are now found in the collected 
edition of Mr. Wordsworth's Works as follows : II. p. 161. V. 
p. 7.—p. 282. II. p. 106. I. p. 109. II. p. 141.-^-p. ati* 
V. p. 17. Ed.] ... 
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In the critical remarks, therefore, prefixed and an- 
nexed to the Lyrical Ballads,^ I believe, we may safely 
rest, as the true origin of the unexampled opposition 
which Mr. Wordsworth's writings have been since 
doomed to encounter. The humbler passages in the 
poems themselves were dwelt on and cited to justify 
the rejection of the theory. What in and for them- 
selves would have been either forgotten or forgiven as 
imperfections, or at least comparative failures, pro- 
voked direct hostility when announced as intentional, 
as the result of choice after full deliberation. Thus 
the poems, admitted by all as excellent, joined with 
those which had pleased the far greater number, 
though they formed two-thirds of the whole work, in- 
stead of being deemed (as in all right they should have 
been, even if we take for granted that the reader 
judged aright) an atonement for the few exceptions, 
gave wind and fuel to the animosity against both the 
poems and the poet. In all perplexity there is a por- 
tion of fear, which predisposes the mind to anger. Not. 
able to deny that the author possessed both genius and 
a powerful intellect, they felt very positivcy — but yet 
were not quite certain that he might not be in the 
right, and they themselves in the wrong ; an unquiet 
state of mind, which seeks alleviation by quarrelling 
with the occasion of it, and by wondering at the per- 
verseness of the man, who had written a long and ar- 
gumentative essay to persuade them, that 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair ; 
in other words, that they had been all their lives ad- 
miring without judgment, and were now about to cen- 
sure without reason.* 

* [This Preface, published in 1800, is now printed II. p. 303. 
^ Im opinuMUi of long continuance, and in -^^VaOcw ''vt^t \a:%^ 
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That this conjecture is not wide from the mark, I 
am induced to believe from the noticeable fact, which 



never before been molested by a single doubt, to be suddenly 
convinced of an error, is almost like being convicted of a fault. 
There is a state of mind, which is the direct antitl^m of that« 
which takes place when we make a bull. The bull namely con- 
sists in the bringing together two incompatible thoughts, with 
the sensation, but without the sense, of their connection. The 
psychological condition, or that which constitutes the possibility, 
of this state, being such disproportionate vividness of two dis- 
tant thoughts, as extinguishes or obscures the consciousness of 
the intermediate images or conceptions, or wholly abstracts the 
attention from them. Thus in the well known bull, " I toas a 
fine child, but they changed me ;'* the first conception expressed 
in the word " I," is that of personal identity — Ego cmitemplaru: 
the second expressed in the word " me,** is the visual image or 
pbject by which the mind represents to itself its past condition, 
or rather, its personal identity under the form in which it ima- 
gined itself previously to have existed, — Ego contemplatus. 
Now the change of one visual image for another involves in 
itself no absurdity, and becomes absurd only by its immediate 
juxta-position with the first thought, which is rendered possible 
by the whole attention being successively absorbed in each 
singly, 80 as not to notice the interjacent notion, c^n^ed, which 
by its incongruity with the first thought, I, constitutes the bull. 
Add only, that this process is facilitated by the circumstance of 
the words I, and me, being sometimes equivalent, and sometimes 
having a distinct meaning ; sometimes, namely, signifying the 
act of self-consciousness, sometimes the external image in and 
by which the mind represents that act to itself, the result and 
symbol of its individuality. Now suppose the direct contrary 
state, and you will have a distinct sense of the connection be- 
tween two conceptions, without that sensation of such connec- 
tion which is supplied by habit. The man feels as if he were 
standing on his head, though he cannot but see that he is truly 
standing on his feet. This, as a painful sensation, will of coarse 
have a tendency to associate itself with him who occasimis it ; 
even as persons, who have been by painful means restored frooi 
derangement, are known to feel an involaatary didilM tow 
ijieir physician. 
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I can state on my own knowledge, that the same gene- 
ral censure has been grounded by almost every different 
person on some different poem. Among those, whose 
candour and judgment I estimate highly, I distinctly 
remember six who expressed their objections to the 
Lyrical Ballads almost in the same words, and alto- 
gether to the same purport, at the same time admitting, 
that several of the poems had given them great plea- 
sure ; and, strange as it might seem, the composition 
which one cited as execrable, another quoted as his 
favourite. I am indeed convinced in my own mind, 
that could the same experiment have been tried ^ith 
these volumes, as was made in the well known story 
of the picture, the result would have been the same ; 
the parts which had been covered by black spots on 
the one day, would be found equally albo lapide no^ 
tatce on the succeeding. 

However this may be, it was assuredly hard and un*- 
just to fix the attention on a few separate and insulated 
poems with as much aversion, ,as if they had been so 
many plague-spots on the whole work, instead of pass- 
ing them over in silence, as so much blank paper, or 
leaves of a bookseller's catalogue ; especially, as no one 
pretended to have found in them any immorality or 
indelicacy; and the poems, therefore, at the worst, 
could only be regarded as so many light or inferior 
coins in a rouleau of gold, not as so much alloy in a 
weight of bullion. A friend whose talents I hold in 
the highest respect, but whose judgment and strong 
sound sense I have had almost continued occasion to 
revere, making the usual complaints to me concerning 
both the style and subjects of Mr. Wordsworth's minor 
poems ; I admitted that there were some few of the 
« ftnd incidents, in which I could not myself find a 
cause for their having been recorded in metr^. 
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I mentioned Alice Fell* as an instance; " Nay," replied 
my friend with more than usual quickness of manner^ 
" I cannot agree with you there ! — ^that, I own, does 
seem to me a remarkably pleasing poem." In the Ly- 
rical Ballads, (for my experience does not enable me 
to extend the remark equally unqualified to the two 
subsequent volumes,) I have heard at different times, 
and from different individuals, every single poem ex- 
tolled and reprobated, with the exception of those of 
loftier kind, which as was before observed, seem t6 
have won universal praise. This fact of itself would 
have made me diffident in my censures, had not a still 
stronger ground been furnished by the strange con- 
trast of the heat and long continuance of the opposi-^ 
tion, with the nature of the faults stated as justifying 
it. The seductive faults, the dulcia vitia of Cowley, 
Marini,* or Darwin might reasonably be thought ca- 
pable of corrupting the public judgment for half a cen- 
tury, and require a twenty years war, campaign a^r 
campaign, in order to dethrone the usurper and re- 
establish the legitimate taste. , But that a downright 
simpleness, under the affectation of simplicity, prosaic 
words in feeble metre, silly thoughts in childish phrases, 
and a preference of mean, degrading, or at best trivial 
associations and characters, should succeed in forming 
a school of imitators, a company of almost religious 



» [Poet. Works, 1. 13. Ed.] 

' [John Baptist Marini or Marino, a celebrated poet, known 
by the name of II Cavalier Marino, was bom at Neplei»Ocl«i8^ 
1569, died in the same city. March 21, IfitAi vSt^4|ij^[(p|^ g 
poem called Adoiiice, which was dedicated 
first published at Paris in folio, U 
poems, among them, La Strage de. 
and La Lira, Rime Amorose, Mat 
Ven. 1629. S. C] 
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admirers, and this too among young men of ardent 
minds, liberal education, and not 



.c laniels un bestowed ; 
and that this bare and bald counterfeit of poetry, 
nhich is characterized as below criticism, shoold for 
nearly twenty years have well-nigh engrossed criticism, 
as the main, if not the only, butt of review, magazine, 
pamphlet, poem, and paragraph ; — this is indeed mat- 
ter of wonder. Of yet greater is it, that the contest 
should still continue as' undecided as that between 



' Williout hoiveier the apprel 
gsD Tefoimer of the poetic republic. If we muy judge fiooi tJie 
preface lo Ihe receot (Collection of bis poems. Mi'. W. would 
hare aoNwered with Xanthias — 

ati S liK Uiiaaq rbv ij/apov tUv pijitdrwv, 
tat Tig ajrtiKas ; SkV, S iid &t,liS' l^poyriaa,* 
And here tel me biuC to the aathors of tbe aumerous parodies, 
and pretended imitaiions of Mr. Wordsworth's style, that at 
once to conceal and coaiey wit and wisdom in the semblance of 
(oUj and dulnen, ai is done in the Cloirns and Fools, dbj eien 
in the Dogberry, of our Shakespeare, in douhtleas a proof of ge- 

■ Rbiuc, 49i!-3, 
[" And if, bearing in mind the man; Poets dislinguished by 
this prime quality, whose names I omit to meotioa ; yet jus> 
tified by lecollectioa of (be insults which the ignorant, tbe 
incapable, and tbe presumptuous, have heaped upon these and 
my other writings, 1 may he permitted lo anticipate the judg- 
ment of posterity upon myself, I shall declare (censurable, I 
gfaat, if the notoriety of the fact above stated does not justify 

of exeitionB of liii» fafuliy upoo ils wortluest objects, tbo ei- 
ofMan. 
tsl aSectioDs, and bis acquiicd pasBioiic ; wUicli bare 
imobliag tendency as tbe producti 

■ mbiance." — Preface 
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Bacchus and the frogs in Aristophanes; when the 
former descended to the realms of the departed to 
bring back the spirit of old and genuine poesy ; — 

A, aXX l(oXoi<r<^' &vr& Kod^. 
idku ydp W d\K\ ^ KodV 

oifAiai^er* k ydp fiQi fikXn, 

X. dWd n^v K€KpaX6fie(r9d 

y'y onSffov 17 pdpvy^ dv rffidv 
Xavddvy Si' rifispag, 
PpeKeKiKt^, Kod^, KoaZ ! 

A. THTifi ydp k ViKriOiTB* 

X, ^Sk fikv rindq o\) iravTi^Q, 

A. tide fii^v vfJLtic yt Srj /i' 

ovSkwoTi. KtKpd^ofiai ydpy 

k4v fis dsy, di "qiikpaQ, 

%iji)Q dv vfi&v IniKparrivu) rov Kod^l 

X. ^p««wri^,K0*A;E;,K0A'«!8 

During the last year of my residence at Cambridge, 
1794, I became acquainted with Mr^ Wordsworth's 

nius, or at all events of satiric talent ; but that the attempt to 
Iridicule a silly and childish poem, by writing another still sillier 
and still more childish, can only prove (if it prove any thing at 
all) that the parodist is a still greater blockhead than the origi- 
nal writer, and, what is far worse, a malignant coxcomb to boot. 
The talent for mimicry seems strongest where the human race 
are most degraded. The poor, naked half human savages of 
New Holland were found excellent mimics: and, in civilized so- 
ciety^ minds of the very lowest stamp alone satirize by copying. 
At least the difference which must blend with and balance the 
likeness, in order to constitute a just imitation, existing here 
merely in caricature, detracts from the libeller's heart, without 
adding an iota to the credit of his understanding. 
» [RawiE, 225-7, 257-66. Ed.] 
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first publication entitled Descriptive Sketches ;* and 
seldom, if ever, was the emergence of an original 
poetic genius above the literary horizon more evidently 
announced. In the form, style, and manner of the 
whole poem, and in the structure of the particular 
lines and periods, there is a harshness and acerbity 
connected and combined with words and images 
all a-glow, which might recall those products of the 
vegetable world, where gorgeous blossoms rise out of 
a hard and thorny rind and shell, within which the 
rich fruit is elaborating. The language is not only 
peculiar and strong, but at times knotty and contorted, 
as by its own impatient strength ; while the novelty 
and struggling crowd of images, acting in conjunction 
with the difficulties of the style, demands always a 
greater closeness of attention, than poetry, — at all 
events, than descriptive poetry — has a right to claim. 
It not seldom therefore justified the complaint of ob- 
scurity. In the following extract I have sometimes 
fancied, that I saw an emblem of the poem itself, and 
of the author's genius as it was then displayed.--* 

'Tis storm ; and hid in mist from hour to hour. 
All day the floods a deepening murmur pour; 
The sky is veiled, and every cheerful sight: 
Dark is the region as with coming night; 
Yet what a sudden burst of overpowering light ! 
Triumphant on the bosom of the storm, 
Glances the fire-clad eagle's wheeling form ; 
Eastward, in long perspective glittering, shine 
The wood-crowned cliffs that o'er the lake recline; 
Those Eastern cliffs a hundred streams unfold. 
At once to pillars turned that flame with gold ; 
Behind his sail the peasant strives to shun 
The westf that bums like one dilated sun, 

.-■■■■I ■ ■ ■ I. ^ ■■ .1 ■■ ■■ 1,1 I _ ■■■■ II IP ■■■ ■ I , ^P^^^M^i^^^^^— — ^ipi^l^— l^^iwi I ^ ^^rn^^m 

» [Published in 1793. Ed.] 
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Where in a mighty crucible expire 

The mountains, glowing hot, like coals of fire.*' *^. 

The poetic Psyche, in its process to fall develop- 
Inent, undergoes as many changes as its Greek name- 
sake, the butterfly." And it is remarkable how soon 
genius clears and purifies itself from the faults and 
errors of its earliest products ; faults which, in its ear- 
liest compositions, are the more obtrusive and con- 
fluent, because as heterogeneous elements, which had 
only a temporary use, they constitute the very ferment, 
by which themselves are carried off. Or we may com- 
pare them to some diseases, which must work on the 
humours, and be thrown out on the surface, in order 
to secure the patient from their future recurrence. I 
was in my twenty-fourth year, when I had the happi- 
ness of knowing Mr. Wordsworth personally, and 
while memory lasts, I shall hardly forget the sudden 
effect produced on my mind, by his recitation of a 
manuscript poem, which still remains unpubUshed, but 
of which the stanza and tone of style were the same 
as those of The Female Vagrant, as originally printed' 
in the first volume of the Lyrical Ballads.'* . There 
"was here no mark of strained thought, or forced die- 



" [Poet. Works, I. p. 80. Ed.] 

" The Butterfly the ancient Grecians made 
The %o\x\\ fair emblem, and its only name — 
But of the soul, escaped the slavish trade 

: Of mortal life ! For in this earthly frame 
Our's is the reptile's lot, much toil, much blame. 
Manifold motions making little speed, 
And to deform and kill the things whereon we feed. 

>' [The poem to which reference is here made was intituled 
** An Adventure on Salisbury Plain." Mr. Wordsworth after- 
wards broke it up, and '* The Female YajpmDi'! Is comfJOWid out 
of it. Ed.] * 
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tion^ no crowd or turbulence of imagery; and, as the 
poet hath himself well described in his Lines on re- 
visiting the Wye, manly reflection and human associate 
tions had given both variety, and an additional interest 
jbo natural objects, which, in the passion and appetite 
of the first love, they had seemed to him neither to 
need nor permit." The occasional obscurities, which 
had risen from an imperfect control over the resources 
of his native language, had almost wholly disappeared, 
together with that worse defect of arbitrary and illogi- 



** [For nature tbea 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock. 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
Ah appetite, a feeling, and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm. 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is past. 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompence. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the roand ocean and the living air, 
: .'iM.tl1e.bla0 sky, and in the mind of man.*. 
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cal phrases, at once hackneyed and fantastic, \vhich 
hold so distinguished a place in the technique of ordi- 
nary poetry, and will, more or less, alloy the earlier 
poems of the truest genius, unless the attention has 
been specifically directed to their worthlessness and in- 
congruity." I did not perceive any thing particular in 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. 

II. pp. 164-5. Ed.] 
" Mr. Wordsworth, even in his two earliest poems, The 
Evening Walk and the* Descriptive Sketches, is more free from 
this latter defect than most of the young poets his contempora- 
ries. It may however be exemplified, together with the harsh 
and obscure construction, in which he more often offended, in 
the following lines: — 

" 'Mid stormy vapours ever driving by, 
Where ospreys, cormorants, and herons cry ; 
Where hardly given the hopeless waste to cheer. 
Denied the bread of life the foodful ear. 
Dwindles the pear on autumn's latest spray, 
And a-pple sickens pale in summer's ray ; 
Ev*n here content has fixed her smiling reign 
With independence, child of high disdain." 

1 hope, I need not say, that I have quoted these lines for no 
other purpose than to make my meaning fully understood. It 
is to be regretted that Mr. Wordsworth has not republished 
these two poems entire.* 

* [The passage stands thus in the last and corrected edition : — 

Where ospreys, cormorants, and herons cry, 
'Mid stormy vapours ever driving by. 
Or hovering over wastes too bleak to rear 
That common growth of earth the foodful ear ; 
Where the green apple shrivels on the spray, 
And pines the unripened pear in summer's kkKUieit ray , 
Even here Content has fixed her smiliag img|k>< •• 
With Independence, child of high Diidiif '- 

L 
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the mere style of the poem alluded to during its reci- 
tation, except indeed such difference as was not sepa- 
rable from the thought and manner ; and the Spenserian 
stanza, which always, more or less, recalls to the rea<> 
der's mind Spenser's own style, would doubtless have 
authorized, in my then opinion, a more frequent descent 
to the phrases of ordinary life, than could without an ill 
effect have been hazarded in the heroic couplet. It 
was not however the freedom from false taste, whether 
as to common defects, or to those more properly his 
own, which made so unusual an impression on my 
feelings immediately, and subsequently on my judg- 
ment. It was the union of deep feeling with profound 
thought ; the fine balance of truth in observing, with 
the imaginative faculty in modifying, the objects ob- 
served ; and above all the original gift of spreading 
the tone, the atmosphere, and with it the depth and 
height of the ideal world around forms, incidents, and 
situations, of which, for the common view, custom had 
bedimmed all the lustre^ had dried up the sparkle and 
the dew drops. 

ITiis excellence, which in all Mr. Wordsworth's 
writings is more or less predominant, and which con- 
stitutes the character of his mind, I no sooner felt,^ 
than I sought to understand* Repeated meditations 
led me first to suspect, — (and a more intimate analysis 
of the human faculties, their appropriate marks, func- 
tions, and effpcts matured my conjecture into full con- 
viction,)-Vwat Fancy and Imagination were two dis- 
tinct and widely different faculties, instead of being, 
according to the general belief, either two names with 
one meaning, or, at furthest, the lower and higher de- 
gree of one and the Same power. It is not, I own, 
CfMQT to ccmoBive a more opposite translation of the 
Q uffia than the Latin imaginatio ; h^ ^^ 
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equally true that in all societies there exists an instinct 
pf growth, a certain collective, unconscious good sense 
working progressively to desynonymize" those words 
originally of the same meaning, which the conflux of 
dialects supplied to the more homogeneous languages, 
as the Greek and German : and which the same cause, 
joined with accidents of translation from original works 
of differeot countries, occasion in mixed languages like 
our own. The first and most important point to be 
proved is, that two conceptions perfectly distinct are 
confused under one and the same word, and — ^this 
done — ^to appropriate that word exclusively to the on^ 

'^ This is effected either by giving to the one word a gene^ 
ral, and to the other an exclusive use ; as " to put on the back" 
and '* to indorse ;" or bj an actual distinction of meanings, as 
'* naturalist/' and *' physician;" or by difference of relation, as 
" I " and ** Me " (each of which the rustics of our different 
provinces still use in all the cases singular of the first personal 
pronoun). Even the mere difference, or corruption, in the pro- 
nunciation of the same word, if it have become general, will 
produce a new word with a distinct signification ; thus " pro- 
perty" and " propriety ;" the latter of which, even to the time 
of Charles II. was the written word for all the senses of both. 
There is a sort of minim immortal among the animalcula infu- 
toriut which has not naturally either birth, or death, absolute be- 
ginning, or absolute end : for at a certain period a small point 
appears on its back, which deepens and lengthens till the crea- 
ture divides into two, and the same process recommences in 
each of the halves now become integral. This may be a fanci- 
ful, but it is by no means a bad emblem of the formation of 
words, and may facilitate the conception, how immense a no- 
menclature may be organized from a few simple sounds by 
rational beings in a social state. For each new application, or 
excitement of the same sound, will call forth a different sensa- 
tion, which cannot but affect the pronunciation. The after 
recollection of the sound, without the same vivid sensation, will 
modify it still further; till at length all trace of the original like* 
ness is worn away. 
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meaning, and the synonyme, should there be one, to 
the other. But if, — (as will be often the case in the 
arts and sciences,) — no synonyme exists, we must 
either invent or borrow a word. In the present in- 
stance the appropriation has already begun, and been 
legitimated in the derivative adjective : Milton had a 
highly imaginative, Cowley a yerj fanciful mind. If 
therefore I should succeed in establishing the actual 
existence of two faculties generally different, the no- 
menclature would be at once determined. To the 
faculty by which I had characterized Milton, we should 
confine the term * imagination ;* while the other would 
be contra-distinguished as * fancy.' Now were it once 
fully ascertained, that this division is no less grounded 
in nature than that of delirium from mania,^^ or 
Otway's 

*1*i— — ■'■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 — ■ ■ ^)l ■ ■ ■ ■ I 111 I B ■ HI III ■ ■ — . ^ , ,,^ 

10 [" You may conceive the difference in kind between the 
Fancy and the Imagination in this way ;— that, if the check of 
the senses and the reason were withdrawn, the first would be- 
come delirium and the last mania. The fancy brings together 
images which have no connection natural or moral, but are 
yoked together hy the poet by means of some accidental coia* 
cidence ; as in the well-known passage in Hudibras; — 

The Sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap. 
And like a lobster boil'd, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 

The Imagination modifies images, and gives unity to variety ; 
it sees all things in one, il piii neW uno. There is the epic ima- 
gination, the perfection of which is in Milton ; and the dramatic, 
of which Shakespeare is the absolute master* The first gives 
unity by throwing back into the distance ; as after the magni^- 
cent approach of the Messiah to battle, the poet, by on0 touch 
from himself, — 

Far ofiP their coioing shone r 

wfoku^ tbi wMe 000 image. And lo at the concloiil^xi cA ^^ca 

I O 
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Lutes, laarels, seas of milk, and ships of amber,'^ 

from Shakespeare's 

What ! have his daughters brought him to this passl *^ 
• 

or from the preceding apostrophe to the elements ; the 
theory of the fine arts, and of poetry in particalar, 
could not but derive some additional and important 
light. It would in its immediate effects furnish a torch 
of guidance to the philosophical critic ; and ultimately 
to the poet himself. In energetic minds, truth soon 
changes by domestication into power ; and from direct- 
ing in the discrimination and appraisal of the product* 
becomes influencive in the production. To admire on 
principle, is the only way to imitate without loss of 
originality. 

It has been already hinted, that metaphysics aad 
psychology have long been my hobby-horse. But to 
have a hobby-horse, and to be yarn of it, are so com- 
monly found together, that they pass almost for the 

description of the entranced Angels, in which every sort of 
image from all the regions of earth and air is introduced to di- 
versify and illustrate, the reader is brought back to the simple 
image by — 

He called so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded. 

The dramatic imagination does not throw back but brings 
close ; it stamps all nature with one, and that its own, meaning, 
Bs in Lear throughout." Table Talk, p. 305. — Snd edit. 

There is more of imagination in it — that power which drawd 
all things to one. — which makes things animate and inanimate, 
beings with their attributes, subjects and their accessories, take 
one colour and serve to one effect I Lamb*s Essay on the 
tjenius of Hogarth. Prose Works, L p. 189. Ed.] 

[See also Mr. Wordsworth's Preface, pp. J29-50. S. C.J 

'^ [Venice Preserved, Act V. Ed.] 

»« Lear. Act IlL Sc. 4.— 1. Ed.] 
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same. I trust therefore, that ther^ will be more good 
humour than contempt, in the smile with which the 
reader chastises my self-complacency, if I confess my- 
self uncertain, whether the satisfaction from the per- 
ception of a truth new to myself may not have been 
rendered more poignant by the conceit, that it would 
be equally so to the public. There was a time, cer- 
tainly, in which I took some little credit to myself, in 
the belief that I had been the first of my countr3rmen, 
who had pointed out the diverse meaning of which the 
two terms were capable, and analyzed the faculties to 
which they should be appropriated. Mr. W. Taylor's 
recent volume of synonymes** I have not yet seen;*® 

>9 ["British Synonyms discriminated, by W. Taylor." Ed.] 
^ I ought to have added, with the exception of a single 
sheet which I accidentally met with at the printer's. Even 
from this scanty specimen, I found it impossible to doubt the 
talent, or not to admire the ingenuity, of the author. That his 
distinctions were for the greater part unsatisfactory to my mind, 
proves nothing against their accuracy ; but it may possibly be 
serviceable to him, id case of a second edition, if 1 take this op- 
portunity of suggesting the query ; whether he may not have 
been occasionally misled, by having assumed, as to me he ap- 
pears to have done, the non-existence of any absolute syno- 
nymes in our language? Now I cannot but think, that there 
are many which remain for our posterity to distinguish and ap- 
propriate, and which I regard as so much reversionary wealth 
in our mother tongue. When two distinct meanings are con- 
founded under one or more words, — (and such must be the case, 
as sure as our knowledge is progressive and of course imperfect) 
—erroneous consequences will be drawn, and what is true in 
one sense of the word will be affirmed as true in toto. Men of 
research, startled by the consequences, seek in the things them- 
selves — (whether in or out of the mind) — for a knowledge of the 
fact, and having discovered tbe difference, remove the equivo- 
dation either by the sobstitution of a new word, or by the appro- 
nriAdosB of one of tl^e kwo.or more wordii, which had before been 
i cifMfilactiotitfjr* Wbte this dittuMfdon has tie«a v:^ \A!c>a.- 
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but his specification of the terms in question has been 
clearly shown to be both insufficient and erroneous by 
Mr. Wordsworth in the Preface added to the late collec- 
tion of his Poems. The explanation which Mr. Words- 



ralized and of such general currency that the language does as 
it were think for us — (like the sliding rule which is the mecha- 
nic's safe substitute for arithmetical knowledge) — we then say, 
that it is evident to common sense. Common sense, therefore, 
differs in different ages. What was born and christened in the 
Schools passes by degrees into the world at large, and becomes 
the property of the market and the tea-table. At least I can 
discover no other meaning of the term, crnnmon sense, if it is to 
convey any specific difference from sense and judgment ingenere, 
and where it is not used scholastically for the universal reason. 
Thus in the reign of Charles II. the philosophic world was 
called to arms by the moral sophisms of Hobbes, and the ablest 
writers exerted themselves in the detection of an error, which a 
school-boy would now be able to confute by the mere recollec- 
tion, that compulsion and obligation conveyed two ideas perfectly 
disparate, and that what appertained to the one, had been falsely 
transferred to the other by a mere confusion of terms.* 



♦ [See Hobbes's Treatise on Liberty and Necessity. (Eng, 
Works, IV, Sir W. Molesworth's edit.) The term obligation 
is not used by Hobbes. His position is that some actions are 
not compelled, hut that all are necessitated. (Pp. t261-3.) ' Na- 
tural efficacy of objects,' he says, ' does determine voluntary 
agents, and necessitates the Will and consequently the Action ; 
but for moral efficacy, I understand not what he means. (P. 
247.) — ** When first a man hath an appetite or will to some- 
thing, to which immediately before he had no appetite nor will, 
the cause of his will is not the will itself, but something else not 
in his own disposing. So that whereas it is out of controversy 
that of voluntary actions the will is the necessary cause, and by 
th|s which is said, the will is also caused by other things whereof 
it disposeth not, it followeth that voluntary actions have all of 
them necessi^ry causes, and therefore are necessitated." (P, 
«74) 

A voluntary action, therefore, with Hobbet| Is m «ct|oq. 
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worth has himself given, will he found to differ from 
mine, chiefly, perhaps as our ohjects are different. It 
could scarcely indeed happen otherwise, from the ad- 
vantage I have enjoyed of frequent conversation with 
him on a suhject to which a poem of his own first 

necessarily consequent on or identical with, the last opinion, judg- 
ment, or dictate of th£ understanding, — which last opinion, judg- 
ment, or dictate of the understanding is necessarily determined 
by the presentation of certain ' external objects to a man of such 
or such a temperature.' (P. 267.) Of course Obligation, or a 
law of Duty grounded on conviction of a universal Right and 
Wrong, True and False, has no place in Hobbes's system ; nor 
can that system be consistently defended against the charge 
that it destroys the ver}' foundations of all morality properly 
understood. It is true that Hobbes himself in this Treatise de- 
nies the imputed consequence ; l>ut his reasoning in this respect 
is so weak, — depending upon a covert use of the terms ' will ' 
and * willingly' in a sense inconsistent with that necessarily at- 
tached to them in the previous positions, — that it cannot but be 
suspected that Hobbes himself felt the legitimacy of the charge 
that upon his principles Morality, in any shape but that of posi- 
tive Law, was an empty name. Practically, what other conclu» 
sion can be drawn ? 

This Treatise is one of the least agreeable of all Hobbes*s 
Works. It contains in all its naked terrors that frightful dogma, 
which, strange to say, has with scarcely any modi6cation but 
in form been reproduced and advocated with zealous reiteration 
in the sermons and other writings of those popular divines who 
have so largely influenced the public mind for the last seven or 
eight years. ' I say,' says Hobbes, ' that the power of God 
alone, without other helps, is sufficient justification of any action 
he doth.' (P. 249.) ' Power irresistible justifies all actions, 
really and properly, in whomsoever it be found.' — * This I know; 
— God cannot sin, because his doing a thing makes it just, and 
consequently no sin — and therefore it is blasphemy to say, God 
can sin; but to say God can so order the world, as a sin may 
be neeetaarily ea%ued thereby in a man, I do not see how it is any 
disiMnoar to Him,^ . (Pp. 250-1.) If this is true, God— the 
Gagj ■diftw froByMoitoeh ia aotJung but. yywgt% 1£A^ 
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directed my attention, and my conclnsions concerning 
which he had made more lucid to myself by many 
happy instances drawn from the operation of natural 
objects on the mind. But it was Mr. Wordsworth's 
purpose to consider the influences of fancy and imagi- 
nation as they are manifested in poetry, and from the 
different effects to conclude their diversity in kind ; 
while it is my object to investigate the seminal prin- 
ciple, and then from the kind to deduce the degree« 
My friend has drawn a masterly sketch of the branches 
^th their poetic fruitage. I wish to add the trunk, 
and even the roots as far as they lift themselves above 
ground, and are visible to the naked eye of our com- 
mon consciousness. 

Yet even in this attempt I am aware that I shall be 
obliged to draw more largely on the reader s attention, 
than so immethodical a miscellany as this can autho- 
rize ; when in such a work (the Ecclesiastical Policy) 
of such a mind as Hooker's, the judicious author, 
though no less admirable for the perspicuity than for 
the port and dignity of his language, — and though he 
wrote for men of learning in a learned age, — saw 
nevertheless occasion to anticipate and guard against 
*' complaints of obscurity," as often as he was to trace 
his subject " to the highest well-spring and fountain.** 
Which, (continues he) '* because men are not accus- 
tomed to, the pains we take are more needful a great 
deal, than acceptable ; and the matters we handle,' 
seem by reason of newness (till the mind grew better 
acquainted with them) dark and intricate.**'* I would 
gladly therefore spare both myself and others this 
labour, if I knew how without it to present an in** 
telligible statement of my poetic creed, — ^not as my 

M il ■ .III »— .^— ^i^ 

»» [B. I. ch. i. 8. 2. Ed.] 
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opinions, which weigh for nothing, hut as deductions 
from established premises conveyed in such a form, as 
is calculated either to ^ect a fundamental conviction, 
or to receive a fundamental confutation. If I may 
dare once more adopt the words of Hooker, *' they, 
unto whom we shall seem tedious, are in no wise in- 
jured by us, because it is in their own hands to spare 
that labour, which they are not willing to endure." ^ 
Those at least» let me be permitted to add, who have 
taken so much pains to render me ridiculous for a per- 
version of taste, and have supported the charge, by at- 
tributing strange notions to me on no other authority 
than their own conjectures, owe it to themselves as 
well as to me not to refuse their attention to my own 
statement of the theory which I do acknowledge ; or 
shrink from the trouble of examining the grounds on 
which I rest it, or the arguments which I offer in its 
justification. 



CHAPTER V. 

On the law of Association — Its history traced from 

Aristotle to Hartley. 

HERE have been men in all ages, who 
have been impelled as by an instinct to 
propose their own nature as a problem 
and who devote their attempts to its solu* 
tiott. The first step was to construct a 
table of distinctions,, which they seem to have formed 

On the principle of tii« afatenee . cnr pveseoce of the 

« ■ ■ • ■ 

. ' J ' ■ . ■ ' I . . ' _ r . .. . . I ' 
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Will. Our various sensations, perceptions, and move* 
ments inhere classed as active or passive, or as media 
partaking of both. A still finer distinction was soon 
established between the voluntary and the spontaneous* 
In our perceptions we seem to ourselves merely pas^ 
sive to an external power, whether as a mirror reflect- 
ing the landscape, or as a blank canvass on which some 
unknown hand paints it. For it is worthy of notice, 
that the latter, or the system of Idealism may be traced 
to sources equally remote with the former, or Mate« 
rialism ; and Berkeley can boast an ancestry at least as 
venerable as Gassendi^ or Hobbes.* These conjec- 
tures, however, concerning the mode in which our 
perceptions originated, could not alter the natural dif- 
ference of Things and Thoughts. In the former, the 
cause appeared wholly external, while in the latter^ 
sometimes our will interfered as the producing or de- 
termining cause, and sometimes our nature seemed to 
act by a mechanism of its own, without any conscious 

^ . . . - ■ I q 

^ [Pierre Gassendi, a philosopher whose aim it was to revi^ey 
reform, and improve the system of Epicurus, and who wrote 
against Des Cartes, was born in 1592, at Chantersier in Pro- 
Tence and died at Paris in 1656. S. C] 

' [Thomas Hobhes was bom at Malmesbury, in 1588, died 
1679, aged ninety>one. His works, which are philosophical and 
political, moral and mathematical, and translations, are now 
first collected and edited by Sit Wm. Molesworth — the Latm 
works in five vols. Bvo. ; of the English 9 vols. 8vo« have ap- 
peared. Cousin observes that the speculative philosophy of 
Hobhes, who was a materialist in doctrine, has not attracted a« 
much attention as the practical. His style is very ezcellent^ 
condensed, yet with all the ease and freedom of diffuse writing. 
It is sharp and sparkling aa a diamond. Sir James Mackintoeli 
praises it highly in his well known Dissertatioa oo the ProgretS 
of Ethical Philosophy. He says of it| " thort, dmr, pieeiM^ 
pithy, his language never hM w-^r- ^*^' i***- ^^iMitt^, wMc^ * 
never requires a secor*' ^tlrMi dhr 

racter of it at p. 40f 
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effort of the will, or even against it. Our inward ex* 
periences were thus arranged in three separate classes, 
the passive sense, or what the School-men call the 
merely receptive quality of the mind ; the voluntary ; 
and the spontaneous, which holds the middle place 
between both. But it is not in human nature to medi<- 
tate on any mode of action, without inquiring after the 
law that governs it ; and in the explanation of the 
spontaneous movements of our being, the metaphysi- 
cian took the lead of the anatomist and natural philo- 
sopher. In £g3rpt, Palestine, Greece, and India the 
analysis of the mind had reached its noon and man- 
hood, while experimental research was still in its dawn 
and infancy. For many, very many centuries, it has 
been difficult to advance a new truth, or even a new 
error, in the philosophy of the intellect or morals. 
With regard, however, to the laws that direct the 
spontaneous movements of thought and the principle 
of their intellectual mechanism there exists, it has been 
asserted, an important exception most honourable to 
the modems, and in the merit of which our own coun- 
try claims the largest share. Sir James Mackintosh^ 
—(who, amid the variety of his talents and attain- 
ments, is not of less repute for the depth and accuracy 
of his philosophical inquiries than for the eloquence 
with which he is said to render their most difficult re- 
sults perspicuous, and the driest attractive,) — affirmed 
in the Lectures, delivered by him in Lincoln's Inn 
Hall, that the law of association as established in the 
contemporaneity of the original impressions, formed 
the basis of all true psychology ; and that any ontolo- 
gieal or metaphysical science, not contained in such 
/diift iS| an onpirieal) psychology, was but a web of 
n* 'itttkma. Ofthis prolific truth, 

be declared H.^:^c\^% nj(^ 
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jcation to the whole intellectual system we owed to 
Hartley; who stood in the same relation to Hobbes 
as Newton to Kepler ; the law of association being 
that to the mind, which gravitation is to matter. 

Of the former clause in this assertion, as it respects 
the comparative merits of the ancient metaphysicians, 
including their commentators, the School-men, and of 
the modern British and French philosophers from 
Hobbes to Hume, Hartley, and Condillac, this is not 
the place to speak. So wide indeed is the chasm be« 
tween Sir James Mackintosh's philosophical creed and 
mine, that so far from being able to join hands, we 
could scarcely make our voices intelligible to each 
other :. and to bridge it over would require more time^ 
skill, and power than I believe myself to possess. But 
the latter clause involves for the greater part a mere 
question of fact and history, and the accuracy of the 
statement is to be tried by documents rather than 
reasoning. 

First then, I deny Hobbes's claim in toto : for he 
bad been anticipated by Des Cartes, whose work De 
Methodo, preceded Hobbes's De Natura Humana^ 
by more than a year.^ But what is of much more im* 
portance, Hobbes builds nothing on the principle w&cb 



' [Hobbes's Treatise, " Human Nature." written by, him in 
English, was published in 1650, although his dedication of it 
to the Earl of Newcastle is dated in 1640. Des Cartes (bom nt 
La Haye,in Touraine, in 1596) died in Sweden, to wfaich coon- 
try he had been called by Queen Cbriatina, iv itidO* JIta tw> 
Use. I>e Hitthodo^ was originally wntlas jmDpmbIi* awl |M|b^ 
lished in 1637 ; the Latin version, reTMtd.ai|iJM|^M«M|i \f$ 
Des Cartes himself, appeared in 1644. BviBtfftaifte «|f wm 
the other contains any thing upon the miljnf t UMifinnpfl ijs t|iO 
text. The incident, to which Mr. Coleridr 
told in the Dt Mtthodo, is to be found in i 
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he had announced. He does not eyen announce it, as 
differing in any respect from the general laws of ma- 

^ ■■■■■■!■■■ ■*■■■! I ■!! ■ I ■ ..l-^. ■■ ^.■■■■■■■■I , M^l. ■, I I ■ Ml I., 11* 

Part IV. 8. 196. This latter work was published in 1644. But 
neither in the Prwcipia is the law of the contemporaneity of 
impressions stated. In another and posthumous work, however, 
Tractatus de Homine, Part V. s. 73, Des Cartes certainly does, in 
& short incidental paragraph, mention the fact and the ground 
of it :— 

Quinetiam natandum est, quod si tantum aliqua ejusmodi fora" 
mina reehtderentitrt ut A. et B., hoc unum in emtsa esse posset, ut 
etitan alia, puta C» et D. eodem tempore recludantur ; pracipue si 
S(epius omnia simul recltisa fuissent, nee solita sint una sine aliis 
seorsum aperiri* Quod ostendit^ quo pacta recordatio rei unius ei* 
citari possit per recordation em alterius, qua atiquando una cum ed 
memoruB impressa fait* Ut si videam duos dculos cum naso, con^ 
tinuo frontem, et os, omnesque alias faciei partes imaginor, quia 
assu^us non sum unas sine aliis videre. Et cum video ignem, re- 
eordor colorem ^us, quem viso igne percepi aliquando. 

That Hobbes was not the discoverer or first propounder of 
this law of association is, indeed, clear enough ; but it does not 
appear that he was indebted to Des Cartes for his knowledge of 
it ; and it must be admitted that he states the rule with dis« 
tinctqess. 

*' The cause of the coherence or consequence of one concept 
tion to another, is .their first coherence or consequence at that 
time when they are produced by sense.*' H. N. c. iv. 2. See 
also Leviathan, Pt. I. c. iii. 

Neither is it, perhaps, quite correct to say that Hobbes 
builds nothing on this law. He at least clearly saw its connect 
tipn with speech. 

*' It is the nature almost of every corporal thing, being often 
moved in one and the same manner, to receive continually a 
grMter and greater easiness and aptitude to the same motion, in- 
•oiiiidliiM in time the same becometh so habitual, that to beget 
ifrthiaa»ntdmo more than to begin it. llie passions of man, as 
tlmp[Mlt<lHi'bi|iiiiiilig,nriiiil«iilnij| motions, so are they the begin* 

if dM taotiiom'Ct the tongue. And men 

ijMoions, conceptions, 
4 r to that end having 

kned. all tbax ^QAr> 
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terial motion and impact :, nor was it, indeed, possible 
for him so to do, compatibly with his system, which 
was exclusively material and mechanical. Far other* 
wise is it with Des Cartes ; greatly as he too in his 
after writings (and still more egregiously his followers 
De la Forge, and others) obscured the truth by their 
attempts to explain it on the theory of nervous fluids, 
and material configurations.^ But, in his interesting 
work, De Methodoy Des Cartes relates the circum- 
stance which first led him to meditate on this subject, 
and which since then has been often noticed and em- 
ployed as an instance and illustration of the law. A 
child who with its eyes bandaged had lost several of 
his fingers by amputation, continued to complain for 
many days successively of pains, now in this joint and 



carsioa of their mind mentioned in the former chapter, by the 
motion of their tongues, into discourse of words: and ratio now 
is but oratiot for the most part, wherein custom hath so great a 
power, that the mind suggesteth only the first word ; the rest 
follow habitually, and are not followed by tlie mind," &c. H« 
N. c. V. 14. Ed.] 

^ [It may well be doubted whether Mr. Coleridge is not 
more indulgent here to Des Cartes than the truth of the case 
warrants. The Traciatus de Homine is, no doubt, a part of the 
great Work of which he gives an account in his De Methodo, as 
being then written ; and in it the nervous fluids and material 
configurations are displayed as precisely, if not as copiously, as 
by his commentator De la Forge himself. The " animal spirits" 
move mind and body. See De Horn, P. IV. s. 55, &c. See 
even in the De Methodo itself. Denique id quod hie super omnia 
observari tneretur, getieraiio est spirituum animalium, qui[ aut in- 
star venti svhtilissimif aut potiusjianmuepurissima'. ; quit continue e 
corde magna cvpia in cerebrum a"** ^mhitti$'per nervos in inu<- 
culos penetratt et omnibus mtm "* '^ *^ P* 30. edit. 

1664. See Spectator, No 417 s^ncy is dis- 

tinctly recop*- " *»«» sf kpisk which 

the story o' 
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now in that, of the very fingers which had heen cut 
off.^ Des Cartes was led hy this incident to reflect on 
the uncertainty with which we attribute any particular 
place to any inward pain or uneasiness, and proceeded 
after long consideration to establish it as a general 
law ; that contemporaneous impressions, whether im- 
ages or sensations, recall each other mechanically. 
On this principle, as a ground work, he built up the 
whole system of human language, as one continued 
process of association. He showed in what sense not 
only general terms, but generic images, — under the 
name of abstract ideas, — actually existed, and in what 
consist their nature and power. As one word may 
become, the general exponent of many, so by associa- 
tion a simple image may represent a whole class.^ But 



^ This story is told by Des Cartes in these words as one of 
many proofs that animamt non qvatenus est in singulis membris, 
sed tantum quatenus est in cerebro, ea que corpori occidunt in sin^ 
gulis membris, nervorum ope sentire.--^ 

Cum puellit cuidam, manum gravi morbo affectum kabenti, vela* 
rentur oculi, quoties chirurgus accedebat, ne curationis apparatu 
turbaretur, eique, post aliquot dies brachium ad cubitum usque, ob 
gangrenam in eo serpentem, fuisset amputatam, ei panni in ejus 
locum ita substituti, ut eo se privatum esse plane ignoraret, ipsa in- 
terim varios dolores, nunc in uno ejus manus qute abscissa erat 
digito, 7iune in alio se sentire querehatur* Quod sane aliunde con-* 
tingere non potei'at, quam ex eo, quod nervi, quipriu^ ex cerebro ad 
manum descendebant, tuncque in brachio juita cubitum terminal 
bantur, eodem modo ibi moverentur, ac prius moveri debuissent in 
manu, ad sensum hujus vel illius, digiti dolentis anim<R in cerebro 
residenti imprimendum, Princ. IV, 196. Ed.] 

• [The Editor has never been able to find in the writings of 
Des Cartes any thing coming up to the statement in the text. 
Certainly nothing of the sort follows the paragraph containing 
the story of the H hand . That Des Car tea was a bi omi- 

m^tt !• ' 'owing passage :-^ 
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in truth Hobbes himself makes no claims to any dis- 
covery, and introdaces this law of association, or (in 
his own language) discursion of mind, as an admitted 
fact, in the solution alone of which, and this by causes 
purely physiological, he arrogates any originality. His 
system is briefly this ;'^ whenever the senses are im- 
pinged on by external objects, whether by the rays of 
light reflected from them, or by effluxes of their finer 
particles, there results a correspondent motion of the 
innermost and subtlest organs. This motion consti- 
tutes a representation, and there remains an vmpres* 
sion of the same, or a certain disposition to repeat the 
same motion. Whenever we feel several objects at 
the same time, the impressions that are left, (or in the 
language of Mr. Hiime, the ideas,) are linked together. 
Whenever therefore any one of the movements, which 
constitute a complex impression, is renewed through 
the senses, the others succeed mechanically. It fol- 
lows of necessity, therefore, that Hobbes, as well as 
Hartley and all others who derive association from the 
connection and interdependence of the supposed matter, 
the movements of which constitute our thoughts, must 
have reduced all its forms to the one law of lime. But 
even the merit of announcing this law with philosophic 



Et optime comprehendimus, qua pacto a varia magnitudine, 
Jigura et motu particularum unius corporis, varii mohu loaUet i* 
alio corpore excitentur ; nullo autem modo posstunut uUelligere, quo 
pacto ab iisdem (magnitudine scilicett Jigura, et motu, J aliquid 
aliud producatur, omnitio divers4R ab ipsis naturte^ quaUi tittU UUb 
fomuB substantiales et qualitates reale$, quas in rebus esse muUi sup- 
ponunt ; nee etiam quo pacto postea ista quatitates out format vim 
habeant iii aliis corporibus motus locales excitandi* Princip. IV* 
198. Ed.] 

7 [See Human Nature* C ii. 111« Xemtlm sM j«|nv» 
Ed.J 
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precision cannot be fairly conceded to bim. For tbe 
objects of any two ideas" need not haye co-existed in 



^ 1/ here use the word idea in Mr. Hume's sense on account 
of its general currency amongst the English metaphysicians; 
thou^ against my own judgment^for I believe that the Vague 
use of this word has been t^e cause of much error and more 
confusion. The word, i^£a» in its original sense as used by Pin- 
dar, Aristophanes, and in the Gospel of St« Matthew, repre- 
sented the visual abstraction of a distant object, when we see 
the whole without distinguishing its parts.* Plato adopted it 
as a technical term, and as the antithesis to u^uiKov, or sensuous 
image ; the transient and perishable emblem, or mental word, . 
df the idea. Ideas themselves he considered as mysterious 
powers, living, seminal, formative, and exempt from time.t In 



[ 



rov 



illov 



Kpariovra x^P^Q aXxg, ^iofjibv trap' 'OXu/attiov 

Ktlvov KarcL xp6vov y* i^ka r« KaXbv 

&pq. ft KiKpapivov, — Olymp. XI. (X.) 121. 

oil yivwffiCiov, oTi tov IlXovrov Yrapl%a> fiO^riovaQ avdpaQ, 
Kai Ttjv yvwfiriv, Kai r^v Idkav. — Aristoph. Plut. 558-9. 

»/v Sk i} Idka aifTOV a>c &(TrpaTrrj, Kai rb ivdufia avrov XevKOV 
wffH %ict»v. — Matt, xxviii. 3. £d.] 

t [See the Timseus. (Bekk. III. ii. 23.) 'orov luv ovv cLv 6 
drifiiovpybi; vpbg rb Kard rahrd txov fiXkrctav dii, roiovrtp rivi 
•!rpo(rxp^fi€Voc vapaddyfiarit rtyv idkav avrov Kai lvvap.iv 
aTTEpydl^riTaiy KoKbv i^ dvdyKtjc ovrwg diroTtKtio9ai tcdv. But 
the word Ihka is used by Plato in several senses, modified ac- 
cording to tbe natures, divine or human, in which he represents 
the ideas as placed. See the fine moral passage in the Repub- 
lic (vii. 3.)— Iv Tip yvuHTTtf TiXivraia 17 rov dyaOov Idia Kai 
ftoytc bpaoBai, dipBitaa Sk <rvXXoyt<rrka tlvai wq dpa irdffi vdv' 
Twv a6rj| hp^v re Kai KaX&v airia, tv re bpartp ^S>q Kai rbv 
Toiyrov xi/piov tiKovirat Iv re votirtp aifrr^ Kvpia dXiiOiiav kuI 
vovv irafHMrxo^vi}, kcU ftrc Sit Tavrtjv iSiiv rbv /ikXXovra i/i- 
ipphwi: irpdCciv 4 IBia 4 ^ni^oei^ 

The notcfs tppendM br th« enthuiiftie Thomas Taylor to 
Int li aath i t fa w of tbe ' '^ tre'fall of learned 

IlkMlnuiM vp0B lUt" 



,^ 
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the same sensation in order to become mutually astto- 
ciable. The same result will follow when one only of 



this sense the word Idea became the property of the Platonic 
school ; and it seldom occurs in Aristotle, without some such 
phrase annexed to it, as according to Plato, or as Plato says. 
Our English writers to the end of the reign of Charles II. or 
somewhat later, employed it either in the original sense, or Pla- 
tonically,or in a sense nearly correspondent to our present use 
of the substantive. Ideal ; always however opposing it, more or 
less to image, whether of present or absent objects. The reader 
will not be displeased with the following interesting exemplifi- 
cation from Bishop Jeremy Taylor. " St. Lewis the King sent 
Ivo Bishop of Cliartres on an embassy, and he told, that he met 
a grave and stately matron on the way with a censer of fire in 
one hand, and a vessel of water in the other ', and observing her 
to have a melancholy, religious, and phantastic deportment and 
look, he asked her what those symbols meant, and what she 
meant to do with her fire and water ; she answered. My purpose 
is with the fire to burn paradise, and with my water to quench 
the fiames of hell, that men may serve God purely for the l6ve 
of God. But we rarely meet with such spirits which love vir- 
tue so metaphysically as to abstract her from all sensible composi' 
iions, and love the purity of the idea"* Des Cartes having in^ 
troduced into his philosophy the fanciful hypothesis of material 
ideas, — or certain configurations of the brain, which were as so 
many moulds to the influxes of the external world, — Locke 
adopted the term, but extended its signification to whatever is 
the immediate object of the mind's attention or conscious- 
ness.t Hume, distinguishing those representations which are 



* [The passage here ascribed to Bishop Taylor I cannot find 

in his works, nor have I been able to light upon the ezpreMioQ« 

'*> ^ " him that reads in malice or him that reads after dinner/' aho 

attributed to him by Mr. Coiendge, in any oi hit writiagt* 

S. C] 

t [" It (Idea) being that term which, I think, wetrp^ bett to 
stand for whatsoever is the object of the inid«ntandiag, wh^n a 
man thinks ; I have used it it whaMtar ia aaaat by 

phantasm, notion, sv lieh dia ■fnd^Ci^ 
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the two ideas has been represented by the senses, and 
the other by the memory. 

Long^ however before either Hobbes or Des Cartes 



accompanied with a sense of a present object from those repro- 
duced by the mind itself, designated the former by impressions, 
and confined the word idea to the latter.* 

^ [For the substance of the following paragraph, and in part 
for the remarks upon the doctrine of association of ideas as re* 
presented in the writings of Aristotle, Mr. Coleridge is in- 
debted to the very interesting and excellent treatise of J.G. £. 
Maasz, On the Imagination, Versuch uher die Einbildungskraft, 
pp. 343-4-5-6. A copy of this work, (1797,) richly annotated 
on the margins and blank spaces, was found amongst Mr. Cole- 
ridge's books ; and in so " immethodical a miscellany of literary 
opinions*' fls this the insertion of these notes may not be out of 
place. 

**In Maasz*s introductory chapters," says Mr. Coleridge, 
" my mind has been perplexed by the division of things into 
matter (sensatio ah extra) and form (i. e. per-et-con-ceptio ab in- 
tra). Now as Time and Space are evidently only the univer- 
sals, or modi communes, of sensation and sensuous Form, and 
consequently appertain exclusively to the sensuous Einbildungs- 
kraft, (=Eisemplasy , TrXdrrciv eiQ tv) which we call Imagina- 
tion, Fancy, &c. all poor and inadequate terms, far inferiour to 
the German, Einbildung, the Law of Association derived ab ex- 
tra from the contemporaneity of the impressions, or indeed any 
other difference of the characterless Manifold (das Mannichfal- 
tige) except that of plus and minus of impingence, becomes in- 
comprehensible, if not absurd. I see at one instant of time a 
Rose and a Lily. — Chemistry teaches me that they differ only 



be employed about in thinking." Human Understand. I. i, 
8. 8. Ed.] 

* [" By the term. Impression, then, I mean all our more lively 
perceptions, when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or hate, or 
desire, or will. And impressions are distinguished from Ideas, 
which are the less lively perceptions, of which we are conscious, 
when we reflect on any of those sensations or movements above 
mentioned." Inquiry concerning the Hum* Under. S. 2. Ed.^ 
1 H 
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the law of association bad been defined, and its impor- 
tant functions set forth by Ludovicus Vives.'^ Phati" 
tcma, it is to be noticed, is employed by Vives to ex- 
press the mental power of comprehension, or the active 



in form, being both reducible to the same elements. If then 
form be not an external active power, if it be wholly transfused 
into the object by the esemplastic or imaginative faculty of the 
percipient, or rather creator, where and wherein shall I find 
the ground of my perception, that this is the Rose and that the 
Lily. In order to render the creative activity of the imagina- 
tion at all conceivable, we must necessarily have recourse to 
the Harmonia pnestabilita of Spinoza and Leibnita: in which 
case the automatism of the Imagination and Judgment would 
be perception in the same sense as a self-consclDus watch 
would be a percipient of Time, and inclusively of the apparent 
motion of the sun and stars. But, as the whole is but a choice 
of incomprebensibles, till the natural doctrine of physical in- 
flux, or modification of each by all, have been proved absurd, I 
shall still prefer it : and not doubt, that the pencil of rays forms 
pictures on the retina, because I cannot comprehend how this 
picture can excite a mental fac-simile." 

Maasz, Introd. S. 1. Denn die Merkmale^ wodurch ein Objekt 
angestellt wird, m'us$en entweder indimdutlU oder gtmemtamt 
seyn, 

Coleridge. '* Deceptive. The margin itself is always indi- 
vidual. By an act of the reflex understanding it may be ren- 
dered a sign or general term. The word Vorstellufig has been 
as often mischievous as useful in German philosophy.'* Ed.] 

1^ [Originally thus — *' by Melancthon, Ammerbach, and L. 
Vives; more especially by the last;'* — part of which statement 
appears to have been an imperfect recollection by Mr. C. of the 
words of Maasz, who, after observing that in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the spirit of inquiry took a new turn, and that men then came 
forth who knew the value of empirical psychology, and took 
pains to enforce and elucidate its truths, proceeds as follows : 

" Among the first to whom this merit belongs were Melanc- 
thon, Ammerbach, and Lud. Vives, whose psychological wri- 
tings were published all together by Getzner (Zurich 1662). 
But far »' ""♦• was done by Vives. He has brought together 
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function of the mind ; and imaginatio for the recepti- 
vity (vis receptwa) of impressions, or for the passive 
perception." The power of combination he appro- 
priates to the former : *' qiue singula et simpliciter 



many important obsenralions upon the human aoal, and made 
striking remarks thereon. More especially in the theory of the 
association of representations, which MeJancthon and Ammer- 
bach do not bring forward at all, he displays no ordinary know- 
ledge." Transl. p. 343. 

Philip Melancthon, a Reformer in Philosophy as well as in 
Religion, published, among other philosophical works, a book 
De Anima, 1540, in 8vo. 

Vitus Amerbach, a learned author and Professor of Philoso- 
phy at Ingolstadt, — was bom at Wedinguen in Bavaria, and 
died in 1557 at the age of seventy. He also published, amongst 
other works, one on the Soul — De Anima, libb. iv. Lugd. Bat* 
1555, 8vo, and one on Natural Philosophy — De Philoiophia No- 
turali, libb. vi. 8vo. 

John Lewis Vives was bom in 1493 at Valencia in Spain, 
died at Brages, according to Thuanus in 1541 : was first pa- 
tronized by Henry VIII. of England, who made him preceptor 
in Latin to the Princess Mary, and afterwards persecuted by him 
for opposing his divorce. He was a follower of Erasmus and op- 
ponent of the Scholastic Philosophy. His works, which are of 
various kinds, theological, devotional, grammatical, critical, as 
well as philosophical, were printed at Basle in 1555, in two 
vols. fol. The Treatise De Anima et Vita is contained in vol. iL 

p. 497-593. S. C] 

** \^Et quemadmodum in altrice facultate videre est inessevun 
quandam, qua cibum recipiatf aliam qwe contineat, aliam qua con" 
kciat, quaque distribuat et dispenset : ita in animis et hominum et 
brutarum est functio, quae imagines sensibus impressas recipit, 
quae inde Imaginativa dicitur: est quae continet hsc, Memoria; 
quae conficit, Phantasia : quae distribuit ad assensum aut dissen- 
sum, Extrimatrix. Sunt enim spiritalia imagines Dei, corporalia 
vera spiritalium quadam veluti simulachra : ut mirandum non sit, 
ex carporalibus spiritalia colligi, ceu ab umbris aut picturis corpora 
expressa. Imaginativae actio est in animo, quae oculi in corpore, 
recipere imagines intuendo: estque velut orificium quoddam 
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acceperat imagination ea conjungit et disfungit phan^ 
tasia"^^ And the law by which the thoughts are 
spontaneously presented follows thus ; " quce simul 
sunt a phantasia comprehensuy si alterutrum occur- 
rat^ solet secum alterum representare.^* " To time 
therefore he subordinates all the other exciting causes 
of association. The soul proceeds *' a causa ad ef- 



vasis, quod est Memoria, Phantasia vero conjungit et disjuogit 
ea, qu£ singula et simplicia Imaginatio acceperat. Equidem 
hand sum nescius, confundi duo hac a plerisque, ut Imaginationem 
Phatitasiam, et vice versa hanc Imaginationem nominentt et eandem 
esse functionem quidam arbitrentur, Sed nobis turn ad rein aptius, 
turn ad docendum aceommodatius visum est ita partiri : propterea 
quod act iones videmus disi inctas, undefacultates censentur. Tametsi 
nihil exit quandoque periculif si istis utamur promiscue. Accedit his 
sensus, qui ab Aristotele communis dicitur, quo judicantur sensilia 
absentia: et discemuntur ea, qua variorum sunt sensuum: hie sub. 
Imaginationem et Phantasiam venire potest, Phantasia est mirifiee 
erpedita et libera: quicquid coUibitum est,Jingit, rejingitf componit, 
devincit, dlssolvit, res disjunctissimas connectit, conjunctissimas au- 
tern longissime separat, Itaque nisi regatur, et cohibeatur a ratione, 
baud secus animum perceUit ac perturbatt quam procella mare. Jo. 
Ludovici Vivis, De Anima et Vita. Lib. I. Opera, Tom. II. p, 
509. Basil. 1555. S. C] 

" [Maasz, p. 344. Note. Vives De Anim. I. s. d. cogn, 
intern, Phantasia conjungit et disjungit ea, qua singula et sim- 
pliciter, acceperat imaginatio. Imagination, according to Vives, 
says Maasz, is the capability of perceiving an impression. 
S. C] 

13 [De Anima I. sect. d. cited by Maasz in a note ibid. Vives 
proceeds thus— wnd^ sedes ilia existurit in artijicio memoria, quippe 
ad aspectum loci de eo venit in mentem, quod in loco scimus evenisse, 
out situm esse: quando etiam cum voce aut sono aliquo quippiam 
contingit latum, eodem sono audito delectamur : si trisie tristamur. 
Quod in brutis quoque est annotare : qua si quo sono vocata trratum 
aiiquid accipiunt, rursum ad eundem sonum facile ac libenter ac-. 
currant: sin ceedantur, sonitum eundem deinceps reformidant, ex 
plagarum recordatione, —Lib. II Opera, Tom. II, p. 519. S. C] 
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fectum^ ah hoc ad instrumentum^ a parte ad totum ; " ^* 
thence to the place, from place to person, and from 
this to whatever preceded or followed, all as being 
parts of a total impression, each of which may recall 
the other. The apparent springs " saltus vel trau" 
situs etiam longiasimosy* ^^ he explains by the same 
thought having been a component part of two or more 
total impressions. Thus " e^ Scipione venio in cogi^ 
tationem potenticB TurciccBt propter victorias ejus de 
Asia, in qua regnabat Antiochus" '* 

But from Vives I pass at once to the source of his 
doctrines, and (as far as we can judge from the re- 
mains yet extant of Greek philosophy) as to the first, 
so to the fullest and most perfect enunciation of the 
associative principle, namely, to the writings of Aris- 
totle; and of these in particular to the treatises I}e 
Anima, and '^ De Memoria,'* which last belongs to the 
series of essays entitled in the old translations Parva 
Naturalia^^ In as much as later writers have either 
deviated from, or added to his doctrines, they appear 
to me to have introduced either error or groundless 
supposition. 

In the first place it is to be observed, that Aristotle's 

'^ [De Anima II. sect. d. mem,et record, — Cited by Maasz in 
a note, iJbid, S. C] 

'^ [Ibid, — ihid. See Maasz, pp. 345-6. That the s^^rings are 
only ''apparent" is explained by Maasz, commenting on the 
words of Vives, Sunt (in phantasia) tran$itu8 quidam limgissimi, 
immo saltus, S. C.j 

'^ [Cited by Maasz from the same place, p. 346. S. C] 

*^ [This collection, rd fUKpci KoKovfieva ^vffucd^ which is 
connected with the treatise in - three books, on the Soul, (as 
Trendelenburg distinctly shows in the Preface to his elaborate 
commentary on that work of Aristotle,) contains the hooks On 
Sense and Things Sensible, On Memory and Recollection, On 
Sleep, On Dreams, On Divination in Sleep, (icaQ' (itcvo^s^^^x^^ 
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positions on this subject are unmixed with fiction.*' 
The wise Stagyrite speaks of no successive particles 
propagating motion like billiard balls, as Hobbes ;** nor 
of nervous or animal spirits, where inanimate and irra- 
tional solids are thawed down, and distilled, or filtrated 
by ascension, into living and intelligent fluids, that 
etch and re-etch engravings on the brain, as the fol- 
lowers of Des Cartes, and the humoral pathologists in 
general; nor of an oscillating ether which was to 
effect the same service for the nerves of the brain con- 
sidered as solid fibres, as the animal spirits perform 
for them under the notion of hollow tubes, as Hartley 
teaches — ^nor finally, (with yet more recent dreamers} 
of chemical compositions by elective affinity, or of an 
electric light at once the immediate object and the ul- 
timate organ of inward vision, which rises to the brain 



Length and Shortness of Life, On Youth and Old Age, On Re- 
spiration, and On Life and Death. S. C] 

'B [Maasz has aleo said, (p. 345) speaking of Vives, that, 
though he set forth correctly the theory of association, he yet 
did not exhibit it with such entire purity as Aristotle. Mr. 
Coleridge, however is comparing the wise Stagyrite with 
Hobbes, Des Cartes, Hartley and others — Maasz is comparing 
him with Vives — observing that this author not only came after 
Aristotle in perceiving and expressing the general law of imagi- 
nation, but, what is the principal thing, did not state the theory 
of association so consistently and purely as the former, because 
he made exceptions to the same, which are such in appearance 
only : though he thinks it may be assumed in his favour, that 
his language is incorrect rather than his conception of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Coleridge, on the other hand, is objecting to the phy- 
sical dreams, which modem metaphysicians introduced into the 
survey of psychological facts delivered by the sager ancient. He 
imputes to them an error in principle, while Maasz remarks apon 
a statement at variance with a law correctly laid down* S. (X] 

'^ [See Human Nature, chaps, ii. and iii. Hobbes does a6i 
use the expressions in which Mr. C describes his doctriilfli» Ml 
speaks much of motions ptoducedi in \\i«\>i«AX!k.Vl^bYKtt% S* G 
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like an Aurora Borealis, and there, disporting in 
various shapes, — as the balance of pliis and minusy or 
negative and positive, is destroyed or re-established, — 
images out both past and present. Aristotle delivers 
a just theory without pretending to an hypothesis ; or 
in other words a comprehensive survey of the different 
£u;t8, and of their relations to each other without sup- 
position, that is, a fact placed under a number of 
facts, as their common support and explanation ; though 
in the majority of instances these hypotheses or sup- 
positions better deserve the name of vvovoititreh, or 
€uffictions.^ He uses indeed the word KtvtitniQ, to 
express what we call representations or ideas, but he 
carefully distinguishes them from material motion, de- 
signating the latter always by annexing the words tv 
TOTTOy or Kard tovov?^ On the contrary in his trea- 



^ [The discassion of Maasz on the part performed by Aris- 
totle in explaining the general law of the Imagination extends 
from p. 319 to p. 335, from sect. 90 to 94 inclusively. S. C.j 

'* [See Maasz, p. Stt, He refers generally to the treatise 
De Anima, Lib. II. Cap. iii. and in particular to the words in 
B» 3. '£i/(0{c ^£ iTQbQ TOVTOtQ vvaQx^^ K<i2 Tb Kurd roirov Kivri- 
TtKov. ** But some, beside these things, have also the faculty of 
motion according to place." 

In the third and fourth chapters of the first book the subject 
of motion, Kard. rSrrov, is discussed, and the opinions of other 
philosophers that it is properly attributable to the soul refuted. 
Sections 3 and 4 of Lib. I. cap. iii. speak distinctly on this 
point : and so do sections 8-1 1 of cap, iv. In the latter the philo« 
flopher says ; '* That the soul cannot possibly be harmony, neither 
can be turned about in a circle is manifest, from the aforesaid. 
But that it may be removed per accidsns — contingently, — may 
80 move itself, even as we have declared, U possible : inasmuch 
as that, in which it is, is capable of being moved, and that (in 
which it if) may be aoT«d by iht foul : hot in po other way is 
U pofsiblo for tb 'to place.'* 

^. ICama n 
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tise De Animas he excludes place dnd motion from all 
the operations of thought, whether representations or 
volitions, as attributes utterly and absurdly heteroge- 
neous.** 

The general law of association, or, more accurately, 
the common condition under which all exciting causes 
act, and in which they may be generalized, according 
to Aristotle is this.*^ Ideas by haying been together 

the Greek philosophers to use the word for changes of the soal, 
and that Plato, for example, says expressly icfvif<rtf ttevra re ifo^ 
%^v Kal Kard crai/ia, in the Thestetus, § 97. (Opera Bekker. 
Lond. Sumpt. R. Priestley, 1826. Vol. iii. p. 41 «.) S. C] 

^ [I. c. S in initio, towc 7^ oif ftovov xj/ivSoc ^^^^ ^ tiiv 
oifffiav cc^iig roiavriyv elvai, oiav ^<riv ot Xiyovrtg ^v^i^y 
tlvai t6 Kivovv lavr&, ij Swdiisvov Ktveiv, oXX' Iv ri r&v aSv^ 
vdrtav rb viropxetv avrii Kivrinv. Cited by Maai»» p. S3S* 
Ed.] 

[For perhaps not only it is false that the being of the soul is 
such as they suppose, who afBrm that it is a thing which moves 
or is able to move itself ; but it may be that it is a thing to which 
motion cannot possibly belongs Translation. S. C.} 

^ [See Maasz, pp. 324-5-6. In proof that Aristotle had m 
right conception of the common law of Association, though he 
did not call it by that name, and had not discovered all its fmi(- 
fulness, he cites from the treatise De Memoriae cap. ii. the fol- 
lowing sentences: — <n;/i/3atvov(n ^ at iLvafiviiffstg, iintSii ire- 
^vKiv 17 KivfitriQ 4^e fLtvitrOat fierd rrivdt — thus translated or 
paraphrased by Maass — " The Representations come after one 
another to the consciousness, when the changes" (or movements) 
**of the soul thereto belonging are of such a nature that one 
arises after the other." (.1 believe the stricter rendering to be 
— Recollections take place because it is the nature of the mind 
that its motions follow one another.) — ivia IZovtiq aiira^ fJtaXr 
\ov fivtffiovfvoiuv, ^ lirepa iroWoKiQ. 

— " But such a coQoection among the changes of the sou], 
whereby one succeeds another, arises, though it be not neces- 
sary, through a kind of custom. For the production of this, 
however, it is sufficient, if we have only once perceived the ob- 
jects of the representation together." (This is a collection from 
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• '' 

acquire a power of recalling each other ; or every par^- 
tial representation awakes the total representation of 
which it had been a part.'^ In the practical determi 
nation of this common principle to particular recollec- 
tions, he admits five agents or occasioning causes : 1st, 
connection in time, whether simultaneous, preceding, 
or successive ; 2nd, vicinity or connection in space; 
drd, interdependence or necessary connection, as cause 

the words of Aristotle rather than their direct sense, which 
seems to he as follows : ** I'he sequence of the mental motions 
is sometimes a necessary one, and this, as is evident, mast 
always take place ; sometimes it is one that arises from custom, 
and this takes place only for the most part. Some men, by once 
thinking of a thing, acquire a habit, more than others by think- 
ing ever so often. Therefore tpe remembef tome things, that we 
have seen but once, better than other things, that 100 have seen many 
a time,**) 

** Still plainer perhaps," says he, " speaks the place which 
follows the above; as thus: ^rav ovv dvafUftviiffKutfiiOa, Kt- 
vovfii^a T&v trporkpiav riva Kiviiffnav, ^ut^ &v luvfi&iofjiev, 
fif<^' {jv Ueivri UtaQu — " A representation is called op, (we re- 
member it,) as soon as changes of the soul arise, with which that -' 
(change or movement) " belonging to the said representation has 
been associated.'' S. C] 

^ [See Maasz, p. 326. '* Thus, representations which havb 
been together, call forth each other, or : Every partial repre- 
sentation awakens its total representation." 

" This rule holds good for the succession of representations 
generally, as well when we reflect upon a thing and strive to 
remember it, as when that is not the case ; it avails, as I have 
just now expressed, for the voluntary and involuntary series of 
imaginations. This Aristotle expressly asserts, and hereby 
we see, in what universality he had conceived the law of asso- 
ciation." He quotes in support of this the following sentence 
from the treatise De Memoria, cap. ii. Zijrovfft ixkv ovv oWt^ 
Kai fiTj Ztitovvtcq 5* ovrus civafiiiivriaKOVTai, 'Srav fJnO' irkputv 
Kivrjmv tKeivi] yivTjrai. In tliis way men try to recollect, and, 
when not trying, it is thus they remember; some particulat 
movement (of mind) arising after some other. S. C.\ 
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and effect ; 4th, likeness ; and 5th, contrast.^ As an 
additional solution of the occasional seeming chasms 
in the continuity of reproduction he proves, that move- 



^ [Maasz (at p. 327) shows that Aristotle gives '* four dis- 
tinct rules for Association" — that is to say, counexioD in time, 
in space, resemblance, and opposition or contrast — in proof of 
which he cites the following passage — Sth Kal t6 k^t^fjc Qtipeixh 
ftev vo^travTtQ Awb rov vvv, ^ dXXov rtvbQt Kal a^' b/ioiovy ^ 
Ivavriov, fi tov avviyyvQ, Aid tovto yivtrcu i) dvdfivrimi. 
Therefore in trying to remember we search (our minds) in 
t«gular order, proceeding from the present or some other time 
(to the time in which what we want to recollect occurred) ; or 
from something like, or directly opposite, or near in place. De 
Mem. cap. ii. 

At pp. 27-8, Maasz writes thus : '' That B. should be really 
immediately associated, with A. it is not necessary, that the 
whole representation B. should have been together with the 
whole representation A.; if only some mark of A. say M. has 
been associated with some mark of B., that is sufficient. If then 
A. being given, m. is consequently represented, it. is likewise 
associated therewith, because both have been already together; 
and then with n. are associated the remaining marks belonging 
to B. because these have been already together with m. in the 
representation B. Thus the whole representation B. is called 
up through A." *' This seems to me a proof," says Mr. Cole- 
ridge in a marginal note on the passage, *' that Likeness, as co- 
ordinate with, but not always subordinate to. Time, exerts an 
influence per se on the association. Thus too as to Cause and 
Effect ;— they cannot of course be separated from Contempora- 
neity, but yet they act distinctly from it. Thus too. Contrast, 
and even Order. In short, whatever makes certain parts of a 
total impression more vivid or distinct will determine the mind 
to recall these rather than others. Contemporaneity seems to 
me the common condition under which all the determining 
powers act rather than itself the effective law. Maasz some- 
times forgets, — as Hartley seems never to have remembered, — 
that all our images are abstractions ; and that in many cases of 
likeness the association is merely an act of recognition.'* MS* 
note, S. C] 
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ments or ideas possessing one or the other of these 
five characters had passed through the mind as inter- 
mediate links, sufficiently clear to recall other parts of 
the same total impressions with which they had co- 
existed, though not yiyid enough to excite that degree 
of attention which is requisite for distinct recollection, 
or as we may aptly express it, after consciousness^ 
In association then consists the whole mechanism of 
the reproduction of impressions, in the Aristotelian 
Psychology. It is the universal law of the passive 
fancy and mechanical memory ; that which supplies to 
all other faculties their objects, to all thought the ele- 
ments of its materials. 

In consulting the excellent commentary of St. Tho- 1 /\ m 
mas Aquinas on the Parva Naturalia of Aristotle, I 
was struck at once with its close resemblance to Hume's 
Essay on Association. The main thoughts were the 
same in both, the order of the thoughts was the same, 
and even the illustrations differed only by Hume*s oc- 
casional substitution of more modem examples. I 
mentioned the circumstance to several of my literary 
acquaintances, who admitted the closeness of the re- 
semblance, and that it seemed too great to be explained 
by mere coincidence ; but they thought it improbable 
that Hume should have held the pages of the Angelic 
Doctor worth turning over. But some time after Mr. 
Payne showed Sir James Mackintosh some odd volumes 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, partly perhaps from having 
heard that he had in his Lectures passed a high en- 
comium on this canonized philosopher; but chiefly 



^ [This is set forth at some length by Maasx, whose exposi- 
tions of the preitent subject Mr. Coleridge seems to have mixed 
up in his mind with those of Aristotle. See Versuch i^er die 
Einbildungskraft, p. 27. S. C] 



/^ 
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from the fact, that the volumes had belonged to Mr. 
Hume, and had here and there marginal marks and 
notes of reference in his own hand writing. Among 
these volumes was that which contains the Parva 
NaturaliUf in the old Latin version, swathed and 
swaddled in the commentary afore mentioned I " 
It remains then for me, first to state wherein Hart- 

^ [This Commentary of Aqoinafl is contained in tbe third 
volume of the edition of his works, printed at Venice, in 1593-4, 
and in the Antwerp edition of 1612, end of tom. iii. It sur- 
rounds two translations of tbe text, one of which is the AntiqtM 
Translatio, 

When Mr. C. spoke of '* Hume's Essay oil Association," as 
closely resembling it, he must have had in his mind, not merely 
the short section on the Association of Ideas, but generally 
.whatever relates to the subject in the Inquiry concerning Hu- 
'. / man Understanding, from sections ii. to vii. inclusively. The 
A similar thoughts and ancient illustrations are to be found in that 

part of the commentary which belongs to the treatise De Mem(h 
ria et Reminiscentia (the second of the Parva Naiuralid), parti- 
cularly in sections v. and vi. pp. fi5-6 of the Antwerp edit. 

There the principles of connection amongst ideas, and " tbe 
method and regularity" with which they present themselves to 
the mind, are set forth at some length, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the nature of memory and describing our mental pro- 
cesses in voluntary recollection and unintentional remembrance. 
I think however that the likeness to Hume's treatise, wherein 
Association of Ideas is subordinate and introductory to another 
speculation, which it was the author's principal iaim to bring for- 
ward, may have been somewhat magnified in Mr. C.'s mind from 
the circumstance, that the commentary, in addition to what it 
sets forth on connections of ideas^ dwells much on certain other 
topics which are dwelt upon also in the Inquiry — as, tbe in- 
fluence of custom in producing mental habits and becoming*a 
sort of second nature ; the liveliness and force of phantusmata, 
or images impressed on the mind by sensible things ; and the 
distinctness and orderliness of mathematical theorems. These 
topica Hume handles somewhat differently from Aquinas, as his 
drift was different; but it is possible that the older disquisition 
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ley differs from Aristotle ; then, to exhibit the grounds 
of my conviction, that hB differed only to err ; and 
next as the result^ to show, by what influences of the 
choice and judgment the associative power becomes 
either memory or fancy ; and, in conclusion, to appro- 
priate the remaining offices of the mind to the reason, 
and the imagination. With my best efforts to be as 

/ 

niay have suggested his thoughts on these points, though it can* 
not have exactly formed them. 

It is rather remarkable, if Hume had indeed read this com- 
mentary before composing his own work, that he should have 
expressed himself thus at p. 22. — *' Though it be too obvious to 
escape observation, that different ideas are connected together, 
I do not find that any philosopher has attempted to enumerate or 
doss all the principles of Association, a subject, however, that 
seems worthy of curiosity." Aquinas, in the commentary, does 
certainly attempt to enumerate them, though he does not classify 
them exactly as Hume and other modem philosophers have done. 
He does not make Cause and Effect a principle of Association, 
over and above Contiguity in Time and Place ; and he mentions, 
as a separate influence, direct Dissimilarity or Contrast, which 
Hume refers to Causation and Resemblance, as a mixture of the 
two : in both which particulars he does but follow the leading of 
his text. 

I will just add that, in commenting on two sentences of Aris- 
totle, quoted in a former note, — explaining why some men re- 
member, and some things are remembered, better than others 
under similar circumstances of association, — Aquinas observes, 
that this may happen through closer attention and profounder 
knowledge, because whatever we most earnestly attend to re- 
mains most firmly impressed on the memory ; and again, in ac- 
counting for false and imperfect remembrance, he states the 
converse fact, that by distraction of the imagination the mental 
impression is weakened. Lects. v. a. and vi. h. These remarks 
tend the same way with those in the Biographia, toward the 
end of chap. vii. concerning the superiour vividness of certain 
parts of a total impression, and the power of the will to give 
vividness to any object whatsoever by intensifying the attention. 
Mr. Coleridge's aim was to show that these agents or occasio\\r 



Buch a subject, I eanMndy.wfeit^fegfls^ VmW W^ 



tbemBelTM subject to > deeper law, — to iha deMnqi^trtfi ^^f 

tbswiU.reaiDii.jiidpiipnt. unJerBianding, S. C.j 

' [U wna not tiJl tbs new edilioa of [l]i« work waa in ilie press 

;.tli»l 1 became aware of a nola. relating lo cliapter v, of the 
a. 1.. M iLb end of tbe DisBerlation on li.e progress of Ethical 

^Pliiloiopb;, by Sir J. Mackintosh, in which the author apcaka 

.U.fc^lowi: " I have already acknowledged tlie airiking resein- 
blance of Mr. Horae'a princ'iplea nf asaoiiaiion to (hose of AriS- 

i^if^e," After showing tfiat the story of Mr. Ifume was a mis- 
■ ;, Bnd liow the mistalie aroae, he pOceeds to lay — " It is 

jending pn a general (aw.— that ihe idea of an otrjecf will re- 
''imqd bf' of ihe object^ wbicb inmedfitely jlra^edMiW tblH«>ed 
"" " on?'"''"/ pefCeived. But what wk 't:o(*Wi*ee'h»* «ot 



iSi 



mttre j;_^era! 'tijj^^ciop excrain>g id sirKmi- 

o limiteii, of the sagacity of the great philoMpb«i', bnt 
Mtcb fo^ many Bgei CdnliDued harm -ot funfacr cOnaa- 
(jtitAlets." ' PerbafM Mr. C. thought, aa Maaai ippnri to t^ire 
-ii<»TH', (hat to dlMom the suociadva priadpla in reapec* fif 
M^Wflry wn dbrtoualy (a diaoovei tha geneikl law of DMDal 
- 'iiMeiMtoa, itnce tit coaBectiona of tbought and feelii)g >i« .da- 
ipeodent on nlenKiTy. Il ■■ difficult to cooceiie a ribd nritiog a 
ti^Btiu M JUmLorjBmi BeooJlectioo withiMt hitting; pq (bii 
law of aaaociation, by observing Ihe manner in which he Aunli 
in his mind far any thing forgotten : hiil perhaps this remark 
l^aavodrB.af siraplicily, for siuiple folk*, ,wltea a.,(rutb is^nca 
■clOKfl; pDraeofed to then, can oeier agsiii ao abs^aot ijiair 
.Band* ftnm it as to conceiie the poiaibilityof listieing.uB.rec.og- 
iioiieA. ..■■ The illualralioai of Ai^uinas," Sir James ndda, '.'. tlvpw 
.'il^tOD tbepiiginal doctrine, and show that it was uneDlBrged 
in.hialima.&c." (Yet Aquinas aJraost touches ihe doctrine' of 
Hobbaa when he aaira raniniKintie hahet a7iulitudhitm''cuju'f^n 
^llogUmi, qtuiiy liout ja.icri'^ipno perveniiur nd concliiaotiM tt 
aUqaibtii^^ncifiii, ita ttiam mrannitcth£> attqiat ^o^t^noie 
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friendly patience of my readers, while I thus go '' sound- 
ing on my dim and perilous way/* 

syllogizat, &c.) " Those of L. Vives, as quoted by Mr. C. extend 
no farther." 

'* Bat if Mr. Coleridge will compare the parts of Hobbes on 
Human Nature, which relate to this subject, with those which 
explain general terms, he will perceive that the philosopher of 
Malmesbury builds on these two foundations a general theory of 
the human understanding, of which reasoning is only a particular 
case." This has been already admitted in note 2. Sir James 
seems to refer to the whole of chap. v. which begins thus: 
" Seeing the succession of conceptions in the mind are caused 
* * * by the succession they had one to another when they 
were produced by the senses," &c. He points out the forgetful 
statements of Mr. C. respecting the De Methodo, and expresses 
an opinion that Hobbes* and Hume might each have been un- 
oonsdous that the doctrine of association was not originally his 
own. Either I should think had quite sagacity enough to dis- 
cover it for himself; but the question is whether Hobbes was 
more sagacious on this part of the subject than any preceding 
philosopher. 

Sir James makes an interesting reply to Mr. C.*8 remark that 
he was unable to bridge over the chasm between their philoso- 
phical creeds, which I do not quote only from want of space* 
That Sir James was one of Mr. C.'s most intelligent readers is 
undeniable ; yet I think it is not quite conclusive against the 
German doctrines, — either as to their internal character or the 
mode in which they have been enunciated — that they found no 



* The language of Hobbes has somewhat of a Peripatetical 
iound, and when he discourses of the motions of the mind, re- 
minds one of the Aristotelian commentator — Causa autem remi- 
niscendi est ordo motuum, qui relinquuntur in anima ex prima tm- 
pressione ^us, quod primo apprehendimus* Sir James says " the 
term Bripiina is as significant as if it had been chosen by Hobbes. 
This term may have led Hobbes to talk about " hunting, 
" tracing," and " ranging," in the Human Nature, 
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entrance into his mind ; or at least no welcome there, or enti 
approval ; for are not all new doctrines, even such as are all 
mately established, opposed, on their first promulgation, I 
some of the strongest-headed persons of the age ? S. C] 
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